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CHAPTER  I. 


Jt  was  six  o'clock  next  evening  before  Mr  Ash- 
burn  came,  and  if  Mrs  Stanhope  and  Florence 
could  jud^e  from  an  intimation  given  by  Mr 
D'Alembert  respecting  himself  on  that  night,  it 
was  one  in  which  Mr  Ashburn  should  have  been 
engaged  in  his  chapel.  It  required  but  half  a 
glance  to  see  that  he  was  heated  and  vexed,  if 
not  angry,  or  at  least  in  a  state  of  half-excited 
suspicion.  He  sat  down,  looked  at  each  lady, 
and  then  said,  "  I  know  it  is  false,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  give  you  a  moment's  pain,  but  all  con- 
cealment is  bad.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  come 
here  this  morning,   I  received  a  message  from 
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Mr  D'Alembert,  to  meet  him  instantly  at  Dr 
Campian's.  I  went,  and  found  all  in  confusion 
and  distress.  Young  Campian  had  gone  out  in 
the  morning  to  visit  patients;  and  what  was  most 
unusual,  Thomas  had  left  his  master  for  a  short 
time,  in  order  to  plant  some  roots,  about  which 
the  old  gentleman  was  solicitous.  In  the  mean 
time  a  person  gave  a  letter  to  the  servant-maid 
for  old  Dr  Campian,  which  she  delivered  imme- 
diately; and  when  Thomas  returned,  he  found 
his  master  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility,  or,  to 
speak  more  truly,  dead,  and  the  letter  lying  be- 
fore him  on  the  table.  His  death  was  not  acce- 
lerated by  any  fall,  as  you  might  suppose,  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  fit  which  had  cut  him 
off,  for  he  always  sat  in  a  large  easy  chair,  and 
he  had  fallen  back  in  it,  and  safe  from  all  exter- 
nal injury.  But  the  contents  of  the  letter  had, 
beyond  all  doubt,  worked  upon  his  irritable  dis- 
position, more  especially  as  it  bare  upon  a  point 
on  which  he  was  at  all  times  miserable.  Here 
it  is,  and  you  may  prepare  yourselves  for  a 
shock." 

Mr  Ashburn  read  as  follows : — "  Sir, — I  take 
the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  you  should  look 
with  particular  care  to  your  son,  as  no  doubt 
you  have  no  wish  that  he  should  marry  a  here- 
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tic.  Now,  sir,  it  is  very  well  known  that  he  is 
in  love  with  a  Miss  Stanhope,  whose  mother — " 

"  You,  yourself,  but  too  well  know,"  said  Mr 
Ashburn,  "  why  such  a  liberty  is  taken  with 
your  name,  and  will  ascribe  my  reading  what 
comes,  not  to  want  of  feeling,  but  because  I 
may  not  conscientiously  alter  it." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope,  who  sat  pale 
and  the  living  image  of  woe;  "  I  know  what 
will  come." 

Mr  Ashburn  stammered,  and  his  eyes  seemed 
to  reel,  as  he  read — "  is  no  better  than  she  should 
be.  The  person  who  writes  this  has  seen  a  man, 
a  hussar  officer,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  just  after 
she  had  been  conveyed  home  in  a  coach  by 
another  gallant,  enter  her  house,  and  knows 
that  he  remained  there  all  night.  She  pretends 
she  is  rich,  but  it  is  all  a  fudge ;  and  to  prove 
this,  she  has  been  trying  to  inveigle  a  poor  idiot, 
who  has  money,  to  live  with  her.  I  am  your 
most  obedient  servant, — A  Friend." 

The  moment  Mr  Ashburn  had  done  reading 
this  extraordinary  epistle,  Florence  rung;  and, 
on  the  servant  coming,  she  said,  "  Nancy,  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  a  question ;  don't  be  afraid  to 
answer  it : — What  dress  had  my  aunt  on  when 
slie  came  here  about  a  month  ago?" 
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The  girl  immediately  described  Miss  Fortes- 
cue's  dress,  from  her  mustachio  to  her  Wellington 
brass-shod  boots. 

After  she  was  gone,  Florence  said,  "  that  was 
the  hussar  to  whom  this  villain  alludes;  and  of 
the  poor  idiot,  and  all  our  connexion  with  her, 
I  shall  instantly  inform  you." 

After  she  had  done  so,  Mr  Ashburn^said,  "  I 
suspected  that  I  was  the  gentleman  alluded  to 
as  having  come  home  wdth  you  in  a  coach,  and 
I  remember  your  solicitude  that  I  should  be 
seen  not  to  have  entered  your  house ;  and  I  had 
a  vague  recollection  that  you  mentioned  some 
folly  connected  with  your  sister's  arrival;  but 
anything  so  extravagantly  absurd  as  her  con- 
duct, or  so  cruel  as  the  construction  put  upon  it, 
I  could  scarcely  imagine.  The  distress  of  poor 
Edmund  Campian  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
and  he  has  confessed  that  his  father  had  taken  a 
jealousy  of  the  kind  into  his  head,  which,  witli 
the  horror  of  his  son  marrying  a  Protestant, 
was  the  cause  of  the  expressions  he  used,  that 
gave  you  so  much  pain  and  alarm  when  you  met 
in  my  house.  But,"  said  he,  "  it  is  possible 
that  a  fit,  unconnected  altogether  with  any  agi- 
tation resulting  from  the  letter,  may  have  caused 
his  death ;  it  was  always  suspected  that  he  would 
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gt)  oif  in  that  way.  Thomas  is  ^eatly  to  blame, 
and  on  that  account,  poor  man,  is  inconsolable." 
Mrs  Stanhope  was  nearly  as  much  so;  and 
feeling  overcome  by  that  sickness  which  is  some- 
times the  result  of  extreme  mental  disgust,  she 
apologized  very  briefly  and  withdrew.  Mr  Ash- 
burn  left  a  message  with  Florence,  that  it  might 
be  some  days  before  he  could  return,  as  both 
Mr  D'Alembert  and  Mr  Campian  would  require 
his  comfort.  But  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
might  read  the  books  which  had  lain  by  them 
for  the  last  month. 

"  I  understand  precisely  what  that  means," 
said  Mrs  Stanhope;  "  he  begins  to  doubt  me, 
and  at  all  events  he  thinks  that  his  character 
may  suffer ;  and  not  even  his  fiery  Catholic  zeal 
can  make  him  proof  to  that  which  I,  wretch  that 
I  am,  must  bear  !  O  !  Florence,  were  it  not  for 
you,  how  gladly  should  I  resign  this  miserable 
life.  And  indeed,  would  it  please  God  to  call 
me  hence,  you  Avould,  I  believe,  be  more  re- 
spected without  me." 

"  My  defir  mother,"  said  Florence,  "  I  am 
astonished  tliat  you,  who  so  well  know  the  value 
of  a  mother*s  love,  should  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  the  base  vulgar  l)reath  of  unfounded 
calumny  can  be  put  in  competition  with  your 
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vast  importance  to  me.  However,  tliat  is  not  at 
your  will ;  and  if  it  were,  I  am  sure  your  better 
courage  would  sustain  you.  But,  my  dearest 
mother,  let  me  once  more  urge  what  I  have  so 
often  urged  before,  the  consolation  of  conscious 
rectitude." 

Mrs  Stanhope  laughed  scornfully ;  and  gazing 
upon  her  daughter  with  something  approaching 
more  to  anger  than  her  face  had  ever  exhibited 
before,  she  said,  "  Florence,  I  have  lately  been 
guarding  you  against  enthusiasm,  I  may  now 
caution  you  against  cant.  It  is  impossible  for 
me  to  fancy,  to  imagine  to  myself,  the  situation 
of  him  or  her  who  can  find  anything  in  the 
shape  of  comfort,  who  can  recollect  the  com- 
mission of  a  sin,  nay,  of  having  harboured  the 
wish  to  commit  one.  Upon  the  subject  of  de- 
riving what  is  called  consolation  from  conscious 
rectitude,  I  have  always  entertained  one  and 
the  same  opinion,  which  is,  that  the  person  must 
have  trembled  on  the  threshold  of  vice  who  finds 
in  that,  a  sustaining,  buoyant  comfort.  A  man 
who  never  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  fearful 
precipice  while  his  fall  was  prevented  only 
by  some  kind  hand,  or  by  catching  at  a  twig, 
may  have  a  slight  notion  of  the  pleasure  of 
being   safe   from   that   species   of  danger;  but 
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ke  will  not,  he  cannot,  Img  liiniself  upon 
not  having  been  dashed  to  pieces.  What  is  to 
console  me  for  being  worse  than  a  paria?  What 
is  to  console  me  for  its  being  in  the  power  of 
every  low-minded  person- — I  care  not  for  his 
rank,  for  in  my  mind  all  such  class  alike — to 
point  a  finger  and  say,  '  that  woman  was  sus- 
pected ! ' "  —  Mrs  Stanhope  covered  her  face, 
and  wept  abundantly.  "  I  am  relieved,"  said 
she,  after  weeping  some  time ;  "  tears  always 
relieve  me,  but  they  are  always  reluctant.  And 
what  do  you  think,  Florence,  can  console  an 
upright  mind,  for  the  injustice  of  all  by  whom 
it  is  surrounded  ?  No ;  talk  not  of  any  consola- 
tion. I  cannot  be  consoled;  but  I  must  hear, 
and  time  will  once  again  do  its  office.  The 
poor  old  man  !  Heavens,  what  a  blighted  thing 
I  am,  that  frequently,  even  those  ever  so  little 
within  my  influence  have  suifered.  And  the 
amiable,  unoffending  idiot !  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  her  stolen  visits,  for  which  I  wished  not, 
have  cost  her  her  liberty ;  for  it  is  probable, 
though  there  is  an  apparent  obstinacy  of  opinion 
about  her,  that  a  short  time  would  have  worn 
out  the  horror  of  our  having  been  accessary  to 
her  entering  unhallowed  ground,  and  that  she 
would  have  returned.     Jksides,  it  can  only  l>e 
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in  consequence  of  some  coercion  that  the  thing* 
should  be  known  so  as  to  have  afforded  even  a 
pretext  for  such  a  suspicion." 

"  I  should  regret  that  fifty  times  more  than 
the  old  man's  death,  for  he  had  reason  to  guide 
him,  she  has  only  instinct.  But,  mother,  you 
are  unjust  to  Mr  Ashburn.  He  has  shewn  no 
fiery  zeal.  I  expressed  my  wish,  even  ardently, 
for  information,  and  I  am  sure  he  lias  not  abused 
the  leave  granted.  And  as  for  Mr  D'Alembert, 
he  avoided  seeking  us  altogether;  nay,  refused 
the  aid  which,  in  my  name,  had  been  implored. 
Mother,  I  do  not  believe  that  cliarge  as  a  gene- 
ral charge.  You  may  as  well  say  that  because 
the  Edinburgh  doctor  storms  and  rages  in  his 
Presbyterian  zeal,  that  he  is  actuated  by  Catho- 
lic fury;  or  that  the  insidious,  serpentine  con- 
tortions of  the  other,  and  his  coercing,  whining 
accents,  indicate  his  being  a  Jesuit.  Tell  me 
now,  whether  is  Mr  Ashburn  or  the  doctor  most 
candid?" 

"  I  must  yield  in  favour  of  Mr  Ashburn.  It 
is  not  easy  to  forget  the  foaming  wrath  with 
which  the  doctor  said  to  me,  '  Your  church  is 
impure,  unsound,  popish,  rotten.' " 

"  And  whether  does  Mr  D'Alembert  or  the 
doctor's  friend — I  mean  the   tall,    thin    man — 
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most  resemble  a  Jesuit?  Mother,  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  mere  names.  And  now,  as  I  think 
you  are  satisfied  that  all  bodies  of  men  pro- 
duce the  same  sort  of  persons,  that  there  are 
violent  and  wily  Protestants,  as  well  as  unre- 
lenting, cunning  Catholics,  so  I  shall  assure  you 
that  Mr  Ashburn  will  not  forsake  us." 

Florence  was  right;  next  day,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  Mr  Ashburn  presented  himself,  and 
Mrs  Stanhope's  heart  was  then,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  previous  evening,  somewhat 
lightened  of  its  load.  She  had  remarked,  that 
he  would  sometimes,  when  very  energetic 
upon  a  subject,^  seize  her  arm,  he  rarely 
shook  hands  Math  either  Florence  or  herself. 
And  thinking  it  might  be  a  shyness  pecidiar 
to  his  profession,  she  always  avoided  holding 
out  her  hand,  and  had  desired  her  daughter  to 
do  the  same.  But  on  this  day,  after  looking  at 
each  alternately,  he  extended  a  hand,  first  to 
the  elder  and  next  to  the  younger  lady;  and 
said,  "  My  dear  Mrs  Stanhope,  why  do  your 
eyes  sparkle  so?  and  why,  Florence,  is  there 
such  an  exuberance  of  satisfaction  in  your  ex- 
pressive] countenance  ?" 

Mrs  Stanhope  had  by  this  time  covered  her 
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eyes,  for  they  were  now  filled  with  tears,  at 
once  of  gratitude  and  compunction. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Florence  ;  "  my  mother 
imagined  that  we  should  now  seldom  see  you." 

"  On  what  account?  Because  she  was  as- 
persed and  ill-used?  I  thought  she  had  more 
sense.  But  no ;  it  is  human  nature.  Her  mind 
is  weakened  by  grief;  and  I  wonder  not, — one 
so  fair,  so  good,  and  naturally  so  discreet" — 
Mrs  Stanhope  looked  up. — "  Be  not  alarmed ; 
I  say  naturally^  not  because  I  imagine  for  half 
an  instant,  or  for  a  more  minute  portion  of  time, 
if  you  can  fancy  it,  that  you  ever  wavered  from 
your  natural  rectitude — God  forbid  that  a  thought 
so  base,  so  unworthy  of  us  both,  should  enter 
my  brain; — ^but  I  mean  that  you  are  indebted 
to  nature  for  all  your  discretion ;  for,  alas ! 
where,  since  you  were  ten  years  old,  has  been 
your  guide?  I  suspected  that  such  would  be 
your  conjecture ;  and  the  first  ebullition  over  for 
Dr  Campian,  I  began  to  consider  that  I  could 
do  his  son  no  good ;  and  that  as  he  is  the  pecu- 
liar, and  indeed  very  particular,  charge  of  Mr 
P'Alembert,  my  doing  more  than  sit  an  hour 
last  night,  and  call  this  morning,  might  seem 
obtrusive;  and — in   short,   I  thought  my  chief 
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call  tills  day  was  here.  I  had  inflicted  a  fresh 
wound,  and  it  lies  upon  me  to  heal  it  as  far  as 
I  can;  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  divert 
our  minds  by  study,  or,  in  other  words,  em- 
ployment, and  I  shall  therefore  resume  my 
task,  if  I  may  so  call  that  which  is  so  pleasant." 
"  I  have,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope,  "  been  en- 
deavouring to  divert  my  mind  by  looking  over 
some  of  the  books  you  sent,  and  wasparticulurly 
attracted  by  the  life  of  Teresa,  in  the  10th  vol. 
of  the  Saints'  Lives.  Poor  thing  !  there  is  some- 
thing very  touching  in  the  idea  of  herself  and 
her  brother,  while  little  children,  setting  off  in 
quest  of  trials ;  but  I  have  met  with  something 
in  her  life  which  surprises  me  very  much,  and 
that  is,  her  strong  prohibition  of  romance- 
reading  ;  and  you  spoke  rather  in  favour  of  that 
sort  of  composition." 

"  Very  true,"  said  he ;  "  but  you  must  con- 
sider the  sort  of  nonsense  which  she  condemned, 
and  that  what  I  praise  contains  not  only  the 
best  mental  painting  we  can  have,  but  excellent 
moral  lessons,  and  excellent  moral  examples. 
At  the  same  time,  it  requires  the  careful  and 
watchful  eye  of  a  judicious  mother  to  cull  what 
is  good  and  utterly  exclude  that  which  is  bad, 
of  which  last  there  are  but  too  many." 
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"  But  I  don't  understand  how,  in  a  note,  it  is 
stated  that  romances  commenced  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century,  wlien  we  all  know  that  the  first 
romance  was  written  in  the  fourth  century  by 
Heliodorus.'" 

"  Very  true ;  and  that  he  lost  his  bishopric 
rather  than  burn  it.     Yes,   and  that  shews  the 
care  of  our  church  over  its  children;   and  re- 
member, that  it  is  only  in  a  very  purified  state 
that  I  would  allow  novels  for  the  eye  of  youth, 
and  sorry  am   I  to  say,  that  indifferent  is  the 
tendency  even  for  adults  in  our  very  first-rate  per- 
formances, such  as  Gil  Bias,  Don  Quixote,  and 
the  works  of  Fielding  and  SmoUet.     There  is 
much  to  stir  up  the  peccant  humours  of  men  in 
them  all.     But  I  reckon  our  drama  the  worst 
school,  and  the  very  best  of  our  drama  far  from 
safe.     But  of  late,  I  learn  that  it  also  is  much 
purified;  for  my  own  part,  I  have  neither  seen  a 
play,  nor  read  one,   for  more  than  forty  years. 
But,  very  much  may  be  said  on  that  sid^ject,  as 
to  whether  young  men,  or  idle  old  men,  may  not 
spend  their  evenings  worse;    and  likewise  upon 
the  influence  of  the  finest  sentiments  and  the  best 
actions  of  men  being  brought  immediately  under 
your  observation ;  yet  there  are  too  many  coun- 
terbalancing disadvanttiges.      But  with  respect 
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'  to  novels,  although  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  done 
us  much  evil,  that  is,  if  our  situation  can  be 
made  worse  ;  and  although  Miss  Edgeworth  is, 
I  suspect,  rather  free  from  tlie  true  grace  of 
God,  yet  I  do  not  see  that  a  young  person's 
time,  when  relaxing  from  more  severe  and  more 
radical  study,  can  be  better  employed  than  in 
perusing  their  works.  With  respect  to  the 
seeming  anachronism  of  our  friend  Ruben 
Butler,  I  fancy  he  alludes  to  the  commence- 
ment of  those  wild,  and  unnatural,  and  foolish 
tales,  which  were  each,  almost  as  interminable 
as  the  whole  were  universal." 

Mr  Ashburn  became  silent,  and  after  sitting 
for  a  long  time  in  a  musing  posture,  he  said, 
*^Yet  I  don't  know — God  has  given  imagination 
to  man — the  idle  cannot  or  will  not  find  suffi- 
cient employment  in  sending  the  soul  to 
heaven  —  the  hungry  cannot  all  find  food 
in  the  present,  or  indeed  in  any  state  of 
society — and  if  men  will  only  not  write  impo- 
sitions and  falsehoods,  I  could  excuse  a  g^eat  deal 
of  nonsense.  But  man  never  appears  in  so  bad  a 
light  as  when  he  slides  from  thoughts  which  unite 
him  with  pure  spirits,  into  those  which  render 
him  worse  tlian  our  very  worst  conceptions  of 
demons.     Look  for  instance  at  Sterne  !    What 
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would  the  controllers  of  Heliodorus  have  said  to 
such  a  man  ?  We  were  anxious  to  keep  men's 
imagination  in  check,  knowing  (for  the  wisdom 
of  the  church  foresaw  the  fearful  lengths  to 
which  it  would  run,  and  where  it  was  likely  to 
end)  that  a  soul  might  sometimes  be  the  price 
of  what  is  termed  a  brilliant  thought ;  but  when 
Protestantism  brought  its  license  for  universal 
investigation,  then  we  were  termed  not  only 
bigots  but  tyrants.  Gother,  v/ho  was  a  convert 
from  your  religion,  and  who  had  been  rigor- 
ously brought  up  in  it,  is  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  full  and  unqualified  liberty  should  not  be 
given  to  Bible-reading;  and  I  will  ask  you,  as 
a  woman  of  sense  and  virtue,  whether  you 
have  wished  that  all  which  you  yourself  have 
read  of  the  Bible  should  meet  your  daughter's 
eye?" 

Mrs  Stanhope  blushed  deeply,  and  confessed 
that  there  were  many  parts  which  she  had  never 
allowed  Florence  to  read. 

"  Did  you  ever,"  said  he,  "  hear  of  Prince 
Gallltzin?" 

"  No." 

"  Well,  his  father,  a  free  and  liberal  man, 
was  Prince  Gallitzin  of  Russia,  and  wished  his 
son  to  go  into  the  army,  perhaps  about  thirty- 
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eight  years  ago;  but  liis  mother,  a  pious  lady  of 
the  Greek  church,  trembled  for  her  son's  mo- 
rality in  such  a  school,  and  got  his  father's  leave 
that  he  should  travel ;  and  with  a  careful  tutor 
he  left  his  native  land.  His  travels  and  his 
studies  ended  in  his  becoming  a  Catholic  priest; 
and,  seeking  out  a  field  where  he  thought  he 
might  be  of  use,  he  went  to  Baltimore,  and 
under  the  name  of  Smith,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  rank,  he  there  laboured  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord;  nor  could  the  entreaties  of  his  kin- 
dred, nor  the  offers,  as  I  have  heard,  of  the 
Emperor,  draw  him  from  his  beloved  flock. 
There  he,  or  rather  his  religion,  was  most 
cruelly  and  illiberally  attacked  in  the  pulpit  by 
a  Protestant  divine,  to  whom  he  \ATote  that  land 
and  frank  reply,  entitled  '  Defence  of  the 
Catholic  Religion.'  This  was  replied  to  in  a 
most  acrimonious  manner;  when  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  a  Protestant  friend,  in  answer  to 
what  had  been  advanced  by  the  other  gentle- 
man. I  recommend  the  whole  to  your 
particular  notice ;  but  I  shall  read  you  at  pre- 
sent a  few  passages.  I  trust  I  do  not  speak 
from  a  blinded  partiality,  but  in  all  the  contro- 
versies which  have  taken  place  between  us  and 
Protestants,    the    latter   have  treated    us   with 
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bitter,  ungentlemanlike  taunting.  From  Knox 
downwards,  they  have  always  written  like  men 
in  a  passion ;  while  we,  until  very  lately,  have 
not  treated  them  even  with  spirit.  We  have 
never,  as  Dr  Milner  most  justly  remarks,  nick- 
named you ;  yet,  not  contented  with  despoiling 
us,  wherever  you  could,  you  have  scarcely  found 
it  possible  to  find  terms  sufficiently  opprobrious 
for  us.  In  one  sense,  we  may  excuse  you,  for 
you  have  been  nearly  as  liberal  to  one  another ; 
but  while  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  wrangle 
and  misname  each  other,  they  are  generally 
civil  to  strangers.  You  have  made  strangers  of 
us  in  all  essential  points ;  it  were  kind  to  do  it 
in  this  trifle.  But  though  I,  in  common  with 
my  brethren,  despise  abuse,  yet  I  would  not 
treat  such  men  with  an  excessive  politeness. 
Now  Prince  Gallitzin,  in  his  letter  to  the  Pro- 
testant clergyman,  is  not  only  excessively  polite, 
but  he  is  kind.  I  warn  you  of  this,  as  a  thing 
from  which  my  —  perhaps  uncouth  —  bold- 
ness, revolts.  But  I  am  certain  he  was  sincere, 
and  in  respect  to  his  politeness,  we  must  re- 
member he  was  bred  a  prince ;  and  for  his 
kindness,  that  is  often  a  constitutional  matter. 
I  do  not  say  a  man  is  justified  in  being  brutish 
because  it  is   constitutional,    for  religion,   and 
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even  civilization,  ought  to  correct  all  remark- 
able asperities;  but  through  the  same  medium 
a  natural  softness,  such  as  I  ascribe  to  the  prince, 
may  become  too  much  for  the  taste  of  a  blunt 
man  like  me.  On  the  subject  of  Bible-reading, 
he  says  to  his  friend,  '  I  confess  I  am  surprised 
at  the  frequency  of  such  an  accusation  against 
the  Catholic  clergy,  and  that  too,  from  men, 
Avho  are  not  remote  from  correct  sources  of  in- 
formation. 

" '  I  lived,'  continues  he,  'during  fifteen  years  in 
a  Catholic  country,  under  a  Catholic  government, 
where  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  were 
united  in  the  same  person,  for  the  reigning 
prince  of  that  country  was  our  archbishop. 
There,  you  may  be  sure,  the  Catholic  rules  and 
principles  were  strictly  observed;  and  in  that 
very  country,  I  saw  the  Catholic  Bible,  in  the 
German  language,  printed,  and  reprinted,  and 
sold,  without  exception,  to  any  person  that 
wished  to  purchase.  During  a  great  part  of  that 
time,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church  ;  an  intimacy  which  had  existed  between 
our  family  and  a  certain  celebrated  French 
philosopher,  had  produced  a  contempt  for  re- 
vealed religion.  I  had  hence  adopted  preju- 
dices against  revelation,  and  felt  every  inclina- 
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tion  to  ridicule  those  very  principles  and  prac- 
tices which  I  have  since  adopted.  I  mention  that 
circumstance  merely  to  shew  that  my  observa- 
tions at  that  time  being  those  of  an  enemy  to  the 
Catholic  church,  are  in  the  eyes  of  a  Protestant 
the  more  entitled  to  credit;  and  from  the  same 
motive,  I  shall  also  add,  that  during  those  im- 
fortunate  years  of  my  infidelity,  particular  care 
was  taken  to  keep  me  from  the  sodety  of 
clergymen.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  1  began 
to  think,  and  to  investigate  for  myself,  and  I 
resolved  to  embrace  that  religion  only,  which, 
after  an  impartial  inquiry,  should  appear  to  me 
the  pure  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  was  born 
in  the  Greek  church,  and  all  my  male  relations 
who  professed  any  religion,  were  either  Greeks  or 
Protestants.  However,  my  choice  fell  upon  the 
Catholic  church,  and  I  became  a  member  of 
what  I  believed  then,  and  hope  to  continue  to 
believe,  to  be  the  true  church.  I  read  the 
Bible,  and  saw  my  neighbours,  rich  and  poor, 
reading  it,  without  any  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy.  I  frequented  many  churches, 
and  in  all  of  them,  heard  nimiberless  quotations 
from  the  Bible,  as  from  the  'WTitten  word  of 
God.  I  was  acquainted  with  hundreds  of  the 
Catholic  clergy ;  and  I  do  assert,  nay,   am  will- 
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ing  to  swear,  if  called  upon  by  legal  authority, 
that  I  never  knew  any  Catholic  bishop  or  priest 
withhold  the   Scriptiu-es  from  the  knowledge  of 
the    people    committed  to    their  care.       I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  numbers  of  German, 
French,  Italian,   English,  Irish,   and  American 
priests,  and  never  could  hear  from  one  of  them, 
that  the  reading  of  the    Holy   Scriptures  was 
prohibited  in  their  respective  countries.     I  have 
seen  many  Catholic  Bibles  printed  in  France, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c.     In  this  coun- 
try,   the    Catliolic  Bible  has   been    printed  in 
several  cities  of  the  Union,   and  the   Catholic 
priests,    scattered  in  different  provinces  of  the 
United  States,    are    generally  subscribers  to  a 
great  amount,  and  encourage  the  sale  of  that 
sacred  book,  with  the  greatest  zeal.     I  myself, 
on    my  last    return    from    Baltimore,    brought 
several  English    Catliolic  Bibles  with  me,  one 
of  them  at  the  particular  request  and  for  the 
use  of  the  Protestant  Minister's  townsman,   Mr 
Henry  Dopp,   of    Huntingdon,    and    who  will 
have  no  objection  to  shew  it  to  the  Protestant 
Minister,  in  order  to  undeceive  him.' " 

Mr  Ashburn  here  laid  down  the  book,  and 
said,  "  Well  may  I  excuse  your  ignorance,  the 
ignorance   of    a   comparatively   unlearned,    and 
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certainly  unresearching  female,  when  a  man 
who  is  living  upon  the  ruin  of  an  aspersed 
people,  is  ignorant  of  their  having  Bibles  in  the 
vulgar  tongue  of  every  country  where  it  is 
possible  to  have  them.  Does  it  become  men 
who  live  at  our  expense,  and  who  villify  us  on 
every  possible  occasion,  to  be  ignorant  on  so 
grand,  so  essential  a  point  ?  I  ask,  is  not  such 
ignorance  disgraceful?  And  if  it  is  not  igno- 
rance, what  is  it?" 

"  I  was  going  to  object,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope, 
"  that  it  is  only  the  most  low  and  illiberally 
brought  up  who  can  possibly  be  so  very  igno- 
rant ;  but  I  may  recollect  myself,  and  even  the 
great  Scott ;  and  I  remember  when  we  were  in 
Edinburgh,  that  one  of  the  first  ministers  there, 
on  discovering  that  I  was  an  Episcopalian,  said, 
with  a  sneer,  '  Step  sister,  to  Rome — however, 
they  allow  you  to  read  your  Bibles,  if  you 
will' " 

"Yes,"  said  Mr  Ashburn,  "and  probably 
that  man  was  a  bishop  in  his  way ;  that  is,  held 
all  the  sway  in  his  small  power  over  his  com- 
peers, and  over  the  members  of  his  place  of 
worship.  But  you  need  not  go  so  far  ;  did  not 
a  certain  English  bishop,  two  counties  from  this, 
attack  U8  on  every  point,  in  a  solemn  charge  to 
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his  clergy  ?    And  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  some- 
thing salutary,  by  one  of  our  first  men — written 
in  his  youth,  and  I  dare  say  before  he  dreamt  of 
being  a  distinguished  historian — a  historian  who 
has  stript  history  of  its  fables  and  false  hypotheses, 
and  given  us  unvarnished  truth,  and  left  every 
reader  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  private  judg- 
ment.    Yes,  you  see  the  good  prince,  with  great 
simplicity,    brings  a  Bible   from    Baltimore  to 
Huntingdon,    to    convince    his    adversary   that 
we  actually  have  such  things  in  an  accessible 
tongue  !     '  As  long  as  I  live,'  says  prince  Gal- 
litzin,  '  I  intend  to  encourage  the  reading  of  the 
Bible ;  and  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  in- 
curring the  blame  of  my  bishop,  or  the  censures 
of  the   Catholic  church.     Is  it  not  surprising, 
my  dear  friend,    (he  continues)    that   I   should 
be,  during  thirty  years,  a  member  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church, — that  I  should  have  lived  so  many 
years  near  the  centre   of    Catholicity, — that  I 
should  be,  during  twenty-three  years,  an  acting 
though  unworthy  minister  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  yet,   during  all  that  time,  was  not  clear- 
sighted enough  to  find  out  that  its  clergy  were 
and  are  in  the  habit  of  withholding  from  their 
people  the  key  of  knowledge,  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures?    You  will  ask  me,  probably,  why  such 
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an  accusation  is  so  common,  and  that  accusation 
coming  from  tlie  Protestant  clergy  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  so  many  >  characters  would  unite  in 
propagating  a  palpable  falsehood  ?  Charity,  my 
dear  friend,  forbids  such  a  supposition.  I  am 
far  from  accusing  the  Protestant  minister,  my 
immediate  adversary,  or  his  colleagues,  of  pro- 
pagating a  wilful  lie.  But  I  am  sensible  that  a 
lie  bawled  out  with  an  impudent  assurance,  by 
any  person  of  weight  and  influence,  no  matter 
how  that  influence  has  been  gained,  is  often 
received  as  an  undoubted  truth,  and  as  such, 
propagated  and  exaggerated  by  thousands,  until 
at  last  it  settles  down  into  an  indisputed  and 
indisputable  fact.  The  first  broachers  of  the 
calumny  were  guilty  of  a  wilful  lie  ;  for,  rebel- 
ling against  the  lawful  authority  of  the  church, 
they  had  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  their 
rebellion.  Thus  they  contrived  numberless 
accusations  against  the  church,  charging  it  with 
all  the  crimes  and  abuses  of  which  many  of  its 
corrupted  and  ignorant  members  were  guilty. 
But  surely,  my  friend,  you  are  sensible  that  the 
act,  or  the  neglect,  of  one  or  more  of  the  clerg)'^, 
is  not  the  act  or  neglect  of  the  church.  I  have 
acknowledged,  in  ray  '  Defence  of  Catholic 
Principles,'  and  I  do  acknowledge  it  again,  that 
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many  of  the  cleigy,  as  well  as  of  the  lay  people 
in  the  Catholic  church,  have  been  guilty  of  most 
culpable  negligences,   and  even  of  very  great 
crimes,  wliich  was  particularly  the  case  at  the 
time  of  the  pretended  reformation;    in  conse- 
quence of  which,  the  curse  of  God  fell  upon  the 
earth,  and  caused  many,  struck  with  blindness, 
to  forsake  the  diurch,   (in  the  bosom  of  which 
they  would  have  found  a  remedy  for  all  their 
spiritual  maladies,)  and  to  follow  the  smoother 
and  broader  roads  of  an  apparent  renovation. 
The  standard  of  rebellion  being  raised  by  the 
hand  of  pride,  it  was  easy  to  persuade  evil  pas- 
sions and  luxury,  that  eating  is  more  pleasant 
than  fasting;    tliat  a  change  of  wives  is  more 
pleasant  than  always  the  same ;  that  one  was  better 
than  none ;  that  a  confession,   made  in  general 
terms  to  God  alone,  and  where,  by  tlie  way,  it  is 
virtually  needless^  and  is  attended,  in  absolute 
fact,  by  no  humility,  is  less  restraining  than  a 
detailed  one  made  to  God's  minister ;  that  self- 
interpretation  of  God's  word  affords  a  greater 
chance  of  indulgence  to  the  unruly  passions  of 
a    corrupted    heart,     than    submitting    to    the 
interpretation  of  the  church;  and  that  liberty 
and  independence  are  more    sweet  than  obe- 
dience and  submission.     Well  might  the  pro 
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clamation  of  Bible-rule,  by  the  reformers,  be 
sweet  and  pleasant,  when  it  granted  to  each 
individual  the  right  of  construing  that  Bible  as 
he  chose  !  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  if  every 
man  might  construe  and  explain  the  law  of  the 
land  at  will,  and  have  the  right  of  acting  ac- 
cordingly, that  punishment  would  be  rare,  and 
vice  still  more  plentiful  than  at  present.  These 
laws,  however  good,  would  soon  become  nuga- 
tory. The  holy  Scriptures  are  the  Christian's 
code  of  laws.  The  church  does  not  say,  '  you 
shall  not  read,*  but  the  church  does  say,  '  you 
shall  not  interpret  the  Bible  as  yoa  please,* 
Scripture  itself  gives  the  caution,  in  II  Peter, 
i.  20 :  '  No  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  made  by 
private  interpretation.'  The  General  Council 
of  Trent  has  given  strict  orders  for  establishing 
lectures  and  expositions  of  holy  \^Tit,  in  churches, 
monasteries,  and  colleges,  *  that  so  the  hea- 
venly treasure  of  holy  Scripture,  with  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  infinite  bounty  has  pro- 
vided us,  may  not  lie  neglected.' — Session  5th, 
chap.  i.  And  '  that  nobody,  relying  on  his 
own  private  judgment,  presume,  according  to 
the  words  of  Peter,  to  wrest  the  holy  Scriptures, 
in  matters  of  faith  or  manners,  to  their  own 
private  sense,   contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  holy 
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church,  and  which  it  holds  conformable  to  the 
true  sense  of  Scripture.*  Session  4th. — Liberty, 
no  doubt,  is  a  blessing,  but  it  should  be  con- 
fined to  its  own  province,  and  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  decency.  Although  in  America 
we  enjoy  that  blessing  to  the  utmost  degree 
consistent  with  safety,  yet  I  do  not  find  our 
government  disposed  to  leave  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  civil  laws  to  every  individual :  every 
one  is  compelled  to  submit  in  practice  to  the 
interpretation  and  judgment  of  the  judiciary, 
no  matter  how  much  his  own  private  opinion 
and  judgment  differ  from  those  of  the  court. 
Is  the  law  of  God  less  mysterious,  less  im- 
portant? At  the  period  of  the  pretended 
reformation,  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar  languages 
could  be  in  but  very  few  hands,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prohibition  from  the  church,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  art  of  printing  havirig  been 
but  lately  discovered.  The  first  book  that  ever 
was  printed  was  '  David's  Psalter,'  printed  in 
1457  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  of  the  city  of 
Mentz,  about  sixty  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  reformation.  It  required  many  years  to 
bring  the  art  of  printing  to  that  degree  of  per- 
fection at  which  it  has  arrived,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,   to  any  perfection  at  all,  as  may 
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easily  be  supposed,  when  the  printing  of  the 
first  Bible  occupied  no  less  a  time  tlian  seven 
or  eight  years.  Some  indeed  say  that  this  pre- 
ceded the  '  Psalter,'  and  perhaps,  more  properly, 
the  last  mentioned  was  the  first  work  done  in 
metal  types.  But  before  printing  was  known, 
books  of  any  kind  must  liave  been  very  scarce, 
and  in  the  hands  of  very  few ;  no  wonder  then, 
if  during  the  first  fifteen  centuries  of  the  church 
the  Bible  should  have  been  in  few  bands.  Yet 
this  explanation  is  ahvays  witlJield,  and,  obWous 
as  it  is,  it  escapes  the  unthinking.  But  you 
would  do  well  to  ask  the  Protestant  clerg^rnan 
from  whence  the  first  reformers  received  the 
Bible  from  which  they  took  occasion  to  blas- 
pheme the  holy  church,  and  on  which  they  and 
their  successors  grounded  all  their  manifold 
contradictory  systems?  Pray,  did  that  sacred 
volume  rain  down  from  hea^'en  into  tlieir 
hands?  No.  Did  the  Almighty  send  the 
archangel  Gabriel,  the  former  messenger  of 
happy  .tidings,  to  deliver  the  sacred  book  into 
the  hands  of  the  reformers?  No.  Did  they 
through  divine  inspiration  discover  it  among  the 
ruins  of  the  Holy  City  ?  No.  Where  then  did 
J  they  find  it?  In  the  Catholic  church^ — which 
f  f^^^    during  fifteen  hundred  years  had  always  earefully 
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preserved  this  precious  deposit  of  divine  revela- 
tion. From  it  all  the  holy  fathers  of  the  church,  all 
the  pastors,  lawful  successors  of  the  apostles,  had 
derived  that  heavenly  doctrine,  recorded  in  many 
of  their  writings  for  the  instruction  of  their  flocks 
— for  the  conversion  of  nations — for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  church.  If  the  popes  had  become 
antichrists,  the  church  a  sink  of  idolatry — in 
short,  that  wliich  I  will  not  stain  my  paper  by 
writing  down  upon  it — why  did  the  clergy  not 
do  that  which  must  have  been  easy — destroy 
those  sources  of  divine  revelation?  and  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  the  very  remembrance  of 
them  would  have  been  obliterated,  especially  if, 
as  you  say,  the  people  were  too  ignorant  to  wit- 
ness against  them  ?  Instead  of  this,  what  was 
the  fact?  Many  of  the  monks,  of  whose  idle- 
ness you  hear  so  much,  were  constantly  employed 
inm  aking  copies  of  Bibles  and  other  pious  books* 
Believe  me,  it  required  no  small  industry  to  pre- 
serve and  multiply  books  when  so  few  facilities 
were  afforded.  The  Protestant  Minister  will  be 
compelled  to  own  then,  that  it  was  in  the  very 
bosom  of  the  Catholic  church  the  first  reformers 
found  the  sacred  volume,  which  he  says  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  kept  from  tlie  people  !  It  is  upon 
this  incontestible  circumstance  that  we  ground  the 
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validity  of  one  of  our  four  grand  marks — that  of 
apostolicity. 

"  '  The  grand  reason  for  admitting  the  books  of 
Scripture  as  divine  and  canonical,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  constant  and  unvarj/ing  tradition  of  the 
Catholic  church.     Let  any  one  say  where  else 
it  can  be  found.     From  all  that  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  Protestant  authors,  I  can  find  no 
Jixed  rule  by  which  to  ascertain  infallibly  the 
sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     Some  tell  us  that 
Scripture  is  sufficiently  plain  to  convey,  itself,  its 
true  meaning,  at  least  by  carefully  comparing 
one  text  with  another.     May  we  ask,  how  many 
have  time  for  this  task?     Others  tell  us  that 
common  sense  and  reason  are  adequate  to  the 
undertaking  of  discovering    the  true    sense    of 
Scripture.     But  even  if  common  sense  and  rea- 
son were  actually  in  possession  of  the  many, 
how  are  these  qualities  clouded  by  passion,  and 
obscured  by  the  noxious  vapours  of  a  worldly 
life  ?     Others  again  assert,  that  by  sincere  and 
fervent  prayer  a7ii/  person  may  obtain  grace  to 
understand  the  Scriptures.     Alas  !  how  few  are 
there  who,  if  the  understanding  of  the  Scrip- 
tures  were    not   daily  pressed   upon    them   by 
careful  pastors,  would  care  at  all  about  knowing 
whcit  they  mean.      1  have  no   doubt,  however. 
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but  these  several  means  have  been  tried  by  many 
Protestants,  and  very  conscientiously,  to  ascertain 
the  true  meaning  of  Scripture;  and  what  has  been 
the  result  ?  Confusion  and  contradiction  !  The 
great  mass  think  not  of  this,  and,  worst  of  all, 
see  not  its  direful  effect ;  but  nevertheless,  it  is 
fearfully  true.  The  holiness,  unit)',  and  univer- 
sality of  the  church,  require  that  it  should  be 
bound  by  a  broad  zone,  composed  of  the  never- 
sleeping  vigilance,  active  care,  and,  when  re- 
quired, wholesome  coercion  of  its  pastors,  even 
as  a  pious  parent  watches  over  his  child,  restrains 
his  first  approaches  to  aberration  and  excess; 
and  when  in  these  he  cannot  be  restrained,  inflicts 
such  punishment  as  may  ensure  his  child  from 
disgrace  here,  and  eternal  woe  liereafter.  An 
excessive  care  has  led  pastors  into  an  excessive 
severity:  this  we  deplore;  but  the  source  of 
such  severity  was  good;  and  unity,  to  an  immense 
extent,  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  was  the  result. 
Late  reformers  conceal,  carefully  conceal,  from 
their  people — and  few  enquire  for  themselves — 
that  the  Jirst  reformers  speedily  quarrelled  one 
with  another,  foamed  and  raged,  cursed  and  ex- 
communicated each  other  on  account  of  their 
different  and  contradictory  explanations  of  the 
same  texts.     Men,  emancipated  from  the  govern- 
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ment  of  the  church,  soon  divided  and  subdivided 
into  numberless  sects,  which  have  increased  and 
multiplied  to  the  present  day.  Were  these  differ- 
ences about  trifles — mere  matters  of  discipline — 
which  are  modified  by  climate  and  local  circum- 
stances even  in  the  Catholic  church,  so  that 
what  is  enjoined  and  may  be  proper  as  to  disci- 
pline in  one  place,  is  abstained  from  and  dispensed 
with  in  another — we  might  care  little  for  the 
discrepancies,  even  though  greatly  exceeding 
the  demands  of  the  most  lax  necessity ;  but  no, 
they  differ  about  matters  which  they  themselves 
allow  to  be  essential  to  salvation ;  such  as  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord*s  Supper,  &c.  &c*  Now, 
contradiction  in  such  material  points  is  an  evi- 
dent sign  of  falsehood  in  their  system,  and  of  a 
criminal  schism  somewhere.  Where  then  is  the 
infallible  rule  to  be  found  ?  In  that  church  only 
which  received  its  directions  from  the  apostles 
themselves,  and  were  favoured  by  the  immediate 
and  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 

" '  I  must  confess,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  am 
astonished  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to  satisfy  Pro- 
testants on  the  all-important  subject  of  religion. 
Running  from  one  meeting-house  to  another, 
they  hear  the  sacred  text  expounded  in  difierent 
ways^ — often   in   ways  absolutely   contradictory. 
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No  matter : — to  them  it  is  still  the  word  of  God, 
although  contradiction  proves  it  to  be,  in  many 
instances,  the  word  of  Satan,  or  the  word  of 
Death !  I  cannot  conceive  how  I  could,  with 
any  degree  of  devotion,  nay,  even  with  patience, 
listen  to  such  arbitreiry  and  accidental  expla- 
nations, unless  the  preacher  could  satisfy  me 
that  by  some  divine  means  he  has  found  the  key 
of  that  precious  treasure,  and  is  himself  an  infal- 
lible interpreter  of  Scripture.  And  who  of  them 
does  not  assume  that  very  infallibility  wliich  they 
have  derided  and  scoffed  at,  and  that  either  in 
ignorance  or  malignity,  assigning  our  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  not  to  Christ's  eternal  churchy  but 
to  a  frail  human  creature  ? — I  say,  who  of  them 
does  not  assume  to  himself  this  very  infallibility  ? 
Where  do  you  hear  the  words,  '  My  friends,  I 
am  not  sure  of  this ;  the  text  may  mean  the  very 
reverse  of  what  I  have  said ;  it  may  mean  what 

Mr ,  of  the  sect  that  last  split  from  us,  holds 

out,  and  on  which  point  he  left  us  ?'  If  he  held 
this  language,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
A  few  who  admired  his  modesty  (and,  by  the 
way,  a  dangerous  modesty,  when  the  bread,  the 
food  of  life,  was  dispensing,)  would  remain,  the 
rest  woidd  leave  him  as  an  inefficient  teacher — 
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a  man,  upon  A^^hom  they  could  not  lean  and  rely. 
For,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  about  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  it  amounts  in  fact  and 
in  reality  to  this, — that  each  flock  is  expected  to 
look  up  to  its  pastor  as  a  guide. 

"  '  I  say  again,  as  I  said  before  in  ray  '  De- 
fence of  Catholic  Principles,'  that  the  sacred 
volume,  although  it  is  the  word  of  God,  is  not 
the  supreme  judge  to  fix  our  belief  in  matters  of 
faith.  The  letter  we  see,  the  sense  we  cannot 
see.  Christianity  subsisted  many  years  without 
the  gospels  or  epistles.  I  know  this  is  a  startling 
assertion  to  Protestants ;  but  it  is  true.  Where 
were  the  gospels  and  epistles  to  come  from  all  at 
once  f  Christ  is  not  recorded  to  have  loritten  any- 
thing more  than  a  few  w^ords  upon  the  sands. 
Christianity  was  established,  not  by  readings  but 
hy  hearing;  and  even  after  the  gospels  and  epistles 
were  penned,  it  was  morally,  physically,  (and  so  to 
speak,)  commercially  impossible,  that  they  could 
for  many  years  be  in  more — to  calculate  largely, 
very  largely — than  a  thousand  hands  ;  nay,  more 
probably,  not  half  that  number.  How  much 
during  that  period  depended  upon  tradition? 
how  much  on  oral  testimony  ?  And  what  do  we 
owe  to  them  who  guarded,  culled,  and  collated 
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for  US  this  inestimable  treasure  ?  Ana  wUo  were 
these  ?  The  fatliers  of  what  you  scornfnlly  call 
Papists/  " 

Here  Mr  Ashburn  laid  down  the  book,  and 
said,  "  Were  Prince  Gallitzin  here,  I  am  sure 
he  would  excuse  me  for  sometimes  in  my  warmth 
adding  a  little  to  his  text;  or  perhaps  I  may 
rather  say,  misplacing  it,  for  gleaning  m  this 
way  I  miss  much  that  is  essential,  as  you  will 
see  when  you  come  to  read  it ;  and,  by  way  of 
atoning,  I  fancy,  I  throw  in  at  another  place  what 
is  not  exactly  there ;  but  it  is  all  true.  Believe 
me,  I  ha^e  in  all  our  intercourse  on  this  most  vital 
subject,  kept  much  within,  never  exceeded,  our 
canonical  bounds  and  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Prince  Gallitzin  goes  on  to  say :  *  And  perhaps  I 
may  again  observe,  that  during  fifteen  hundred 
years,  that  is,  before  printing  had  produced  any  ge- 
neral effect,  the  Bible  was  necessarily  and  unavoid- 
ably confined  to  a  very  few  hands ;  and  indeed  had 
it  been  more  extended,  where  would  have  been 
its  use,  since  not  one  in  a  thousand  could  read  ? 
This  will  probably  be  construed  into  a  reproach 
to  lazy  monks  and  ascetics,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  shew  the  utter  impossibility  of 
teaching  the  great  mass  to  read,  when  books  were 
confined  to  manuscripts.     It  M'ould  be  more  just 

VOL.     III.  D 
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to  think  of  tlie  pains  that  were  taken  orally  to 
insttuct  the  ignorant.     The  golden  age  of  the 
church,  the  age  of  martyrs,  the  age  of  saints,  and 
of  pure  unshaken  faith,  was  the  age  when  the 
written  gospel  scarcely  existed,  or  was  at  most 
in  a  very  few  hands.     The  word  of  God  might 
then  indeed  be  said  to  be  locked  from  the  people, 
but  it  was  locked  by  the  key  of  necessity,  nor  did 
God  himself  see  meet  to  weaken  that  necessity  by 
any  other  means  than  the  slow,  the  very  slow  pro- 
gress of  time.     To  this  day  there  are  many  thou- 
sands who  cannot  read,  and  yet  their  faith  is 
strong,  their  morals  pure ;  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  be  wrong  in  asserting,  that  the 
most  humble,  the  most  obedient,  the  most  edify- 
ing Christians,  are  generally  found  amongst  those 
that  cannot  read.     Indeed,  were  it  not  so,  God 
would  be  reproached  by  the  many  years  when 
of  necessity  his  people,  the  great  bulk  of  his 
people,    depended    entirely    upon    those    very 
bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  who  are  now  the 
scorn  of  every  wilfully  ignorant  and  sadly  be- 
nighted   sojourner    in   this   weary   pilgrimage. 
Who  are  those  who,  separating  from  the  church, 
and  running  in  the  most  opposite  and  often  by 
each  other  hated  directions,  have  established  so 
many  contradictory  systems  ?     Protestant  Bible 
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readers.      Who   are   those   who,    foaming   and 
raging  continually  against  the  Catholic  church, 
and  by  telling  unwarrantable  lies  against  her, 
are  continually  sinning  against  truth  and  charity , 
the  main  duties  of  religion  ?     Protestant  Bible 
readers.     Who  are  those  thousands  and  thou- 
sands who,   forsaking  the  very  fundamentals  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  rejecting  all  its  mys- 
teries, are  erecting  in  Baltimore  and  in  many 
other  cities,  very  large  and  costly  churches  for 
the  worship  of  the   Socinian    Divinity?     Pro- 
testant Bible  readers.     Wlio  are  those,  and  not 
few  in  numbers,   who,  pretending  a  vast  respect 
for  the  moral  precepts  of  Scripture,  yet  rob  it  of 
all  its  divinity  and  deny  all  future  reward  or 
punishment — aye,  men  high  in  office,   great  in 
learning — remember,  I  can  prove  what  I  say : — 
Who  are  they  ?  Even  sedulous,  protesting  Bible 
readers.     There  is  nothing  the  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen can  say  in  praise  of  the  sacred  volume, 
in  which  we  do  not  heartily  coincide.     Call  it  the 
most  beautiful  flower  in  the  garden  of  heaven, 
and  we  say  it  is  so.     But  remember  that  whilst  the 
bee  sucks  from  it  the  pure  honey  of  life,  the 
spider  draws  from  it  the  poison  of  death.     Call 
it  that  precious  pearl  for  the  attainment  of  which 
a  man  should  give  all  that  he  hath, — and  we  say  it 
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is  SO.     But  at  the  same  time  we  shall  tell  you  not 
to  suffer  it  to  be  trampled  under  foot  by  swine. 
Call  it  the  treasure  of  God's   revelations,  and 
again  we  say  yes;    but  we  shall  pray  you  to 
remember  in  whose  hands  he  left  the  true  key 
of  that  treasure.     Call  it  the  bread  of  life,  and 
we  shall  remind  you  that  the  most  wholesome 
bread  may  occasion  a  surfeit,  and  even  death ! 
Your  Protestant  minister  tells  us  that  the  Bible 
alone  is  infallible.     Wliat  does  he  mean  by  that  ? 
Does  he  mean  that  the  letter  of  Scripture  carries 
with  it  its  own  interpretation  ?     If  so,  why  then 
so  many  quarrels  amongst  the  first  reformers  ? 
And  why  such  incurable,  deadly  feuds  amongst 
their  numerous  offsprings  ? — a  list  too  extensive 
for  any  ordinary  memory  to  carry  with  it.     '  If 
the  Scripture  is  not  plain,'  says  my  adversary, 
'  then  we  impugn  the   Holy  Ghost,'  which  is 
blasphemy.     I  reply,   that  the  Holy  Ghost  him- 
self says,  '  Hear  the  church.'    Also,  when  he  tells 
the  apostles,  by  the  mouth  of  Christ,   '  He  that 
hears  you,  hears  me.'     And  again,  by  the  mouth 
of  St  Paul, '  That  he  gave  some  apostles,  and  some 
prophets,  and  other  some  evangelists,  and  other 
some  pastors  and  doctors,  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  the  edifying 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  till  we  all  meet  in  the  unity 
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of  faith . . .  that  henceforth  we  be  no  more  children 
tossed  to  and  fro  y  and  carried  about  by  every  ivind 
of  doctrine!'  Pray,  for  1500  years,  who  were 
those  promised  pastors  and  doctors  ?  Was  there 
a  void,  a  blank,  until  the  licentious  Luther  arose? 
or,  we  shall  shorten  it,  by  the  appearance  of 
Waldo  in  the  12th  century?  and  over  whom 
his  folio wers>  (Protestants,)  have  taken  care  to 
throw  a  thick  veil !' 

"  But  what  is  this  boasted  private  interpre- 
tation ?"  said  Mr  Ashburn.  "  If  it  is  sufficient, 
why  are  so  many  pulpits  filled  with  expounders  ? 
If  it  is  sufficient,  why  do  the  Irish,  the  oppressed, 
starved  Irish,  groan  under  an  oppressive  tax  for 
the  support  of  2789  Protestant  clergymen  ?  At 
the  end  of  this  very  volume  of  miscellaneous 
matter,  which  I  borrowed  of  John,  are  two 
speeches  of  Mr  Hume  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett. 
I  shall  read  you  what  the  former  says  on  this 
subject.  '  According  to  the  account  of  Bishop 
Boulter,*  says  Mr  Hume,  '  it  appears  that  in 
1733  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to  Protestants 
was  as  four  to  one.  This  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  not  long  ago.  What  is  the  proportion 
now?  Without  any  law  to  support  them — 
without  any  fostering  hand  to  assist  their  progress, 
they  have  gone  on  increasing  until  they  are  now 
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as  six  to  one,  some  say  more.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Protestants,  protected  as  they  are  by  the  state, 
having  every  advantage  which  wealth  and  power 
can  give,  possessing  an  extensive  clergy  of  2789 
persons, — having  four  archbishops,  eighteen  bi- 
shops, thirty-three  deans,  one  hundred  and  eight 
dignitaries,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pre- 
bendaries, fifty  vicars,  and  one  hundred  and  seven 
rural  deans — (this  list  I  have  taken  from  the 
Clerical  Guide,  which  is  of  course  correct) — here 
then  is  a  permanent  staff  in  the  church — ('  Well 
might  the  House  cheer  and  laugh,'  said  Mr  Ash- 
burn) — which,  if  capable  of  being  supported,  is 
surely  sufficient  to  support  any  establishment 
proportioned  to  the  country.  For  what  purpose 
so  large  a  body  is  kept  up,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend.  If  it  belonged  to  a  church  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  persons,  this 
staff  might  be  in  proportion  to  the  body ;  but  for 
a  church  of  five  hmidred  thousand  persons,  it 
affords  a  spiritual  sergeant  for  every  ten  men  ! 
And  yet  what  is  the  result  ?  Out  of  a  popiila- 
tion  of  seven  millions,  there  are  no  more  than 
one  million  of  Protestants  I  And  what  are  they? 
Are  they  all  Episcopalians  ?  By  no  means :  one 
half  are  dissenters  !  And  in  addition  to  the  staff 
of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty-nine  benefices,  we 
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may  reckon  fifteen  hundred  subalterns  !'  This," 
said  Mr  Ashburn,  "  shews  that  there  is  small 
room  left  for  private  judgment.  '  Three  mil- 
lions sterling/  says  Mr  Hume,  '  a  great  part  of 
which  is  wTung  from  men  who  are  denied  the 
rights  of  free  citizens,  in  order  to  explain  that 
which  they  are  put  down  for  maintaining  ought 
to  be  explained.  Here  is  a  double  enormity, 
a  most  cruel  and  two-fold  inconsistency.'  Mr 
Hume  says  '  the  comparison  is  now  six  Catholics 
to  one  Protestant :  in  time  it  may  be  forty,  fifty, 
sixty.  And  shall  nearly  three  millions  a  year  be 
expended  in  so  absurd  a  maimer  ?  that  is,  in  pay- 
ing at  such  a  rate  for  expomiding  the  Scriptures 
to  those  who  do  not  exist,  since  in  some  parishes 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  Protestant !' 

"  Prince  Gallitzin  goes  on  to  say — '  If  the 
old  man  according  to  Adam  sinned  by  preferring 
his  own  will,  at  the  instigation  of  Satan,  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  thus  falling  under  the  curse  of 
God,  became  a  prey  to  all  kinds  of  evils,  tem- 
poral and  eternal,  the  new  man  according  to 
Christ,  treading  in  the  steps  of  his  divine  Saviour, 
the  most  perfect  pattern  of  humility  and  obe- 
dience, sees  no  surer  way  to  recover  the  blessings 
lost,  than  by  renouncing  the  treacherous  light  of 
his  understanding,  and  the  corrupt  inclinations 
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of  his  will.     My  dear  friend,  ask  the  Protestant 
clergyman  what  he  means  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  will  take  no  guide  but  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments ?     Ask  him  by  what  rule  you  are  to  find 
out  infallibly^  which  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
interpretations,  made  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  reformers,  is  the  right  one  ?     Ask  him 
to  tell  you  what  St  Paul  meant,  when  he  desired 
the  Thessalonians  to  '  hold  the  traditions  received 
by  word,  as  well  as  those  received  by  his  epistles  ?* 
Ask  him  to  point  out  to  you  tlio'se  unwritten 
traditions?     Ask  him  to  point  out  to  you  the 
instructions  which  our  blessed  Saviour  gave  his 
apostles  during  forty  days  appearing  to  them, 
and  speaking  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  (Acts,  i.  3.) 
Ask  him  to  point  out  to  you  the  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  command  to  keep  holy  the  Sunday, 
or  first  day  of  the  week,  and  which  does  away 
the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  ?     Ask  him,  next, 
to  shew  you  the  text  which  repeals  the  prohibi- 
tion made  by  the  apostles  against  the  use   of 
blood?     Protestants,  with  the  exception  of  an 
almost  nameless  sect,  who  are  ridiculed  by  the 
rest  for  their  forbearance,   eat  blood  puddings 
and  hare  soup,  and  yet  Protestants  pretend  to 
follow  no  guide  as  infallible,  but  only  what  is 
written  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  !     Ask 
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him  why  Protestants  do  not,  according  to  the 
command  of  James,  anoint  their  sick  with  oil  ? 
And  also  why  Protestants  do  not,  according  to 
the  positive  command  of  Christ,  wash  one  ano- 
ther's feet  ?  Yet  what  Protestant  does  the  last, 
except  the  little  sect  mentioned  above,  and  who 
are  heartily  ridiculed  for  this  also.  To  be  con- 
sistent with  his  avowed  principles,  he  ought  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  and  reprimand 
his  flock  for  hot  doing  what  is  nowhere  counter- 
manded. He  ought  also  to  refrain  from  eating 
blood  :  he  ought  to  admonish  his  elders  to  anoint 
the  sick  with  oil :  he  ought  to  wash  the  feet  of 
his  friends.  You  will  ask  how  and  why  have  we 
abrogated  some  of  these  things  ?  I  reply,  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  to  which  has  been  pro- 
mised the  perpetual  abiding  in  her  bosom  of  the 
spirit  of  truth.  But  you  have  set  aside  that 
guide,  and,  according  to  your  own  professed 
tenets,  are  acting  in  violation  of  Scripture,  and 
that  without  any  authority  founded  on,  and 
grounded  in,  the  wisdom  of  those  who,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  organized  that 
church,  of  which,  in  old  countries,  the  very  stones 
speak.  Your  minister  next  attacks  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  asks,  '  Who  would  believe  the  histories 
of  Judith  and  Susannah  ?  and  lastly,  who  would 
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believe  the  history  of  Tobit  and  his  dog,  except 
a  Roman  Catholic,  who  can  swallow  anytliing  ? ' 
Others  will  be  inclined  to  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  Balaam  and  his  ass,  and  also  of  Samp- 
son and  his  foxes  ?  It  is  not  by  the  powers  of 
reason  that  he  must  seek  to  establish  the  canon 
of  Scripture ;  it  must  be  founded  in  an  unshaken 
and  firm  belief  in  an  unerring  and  infallible 
authority/ 

"  He  next  goes  on  to  notice  some  remarks 
made  by  his  opponent  on  the  translations  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Protestant  minister  tells  us, 
'  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  its  rulers, 
in  order  to  liide  the  absurdities  they  tauglit, 
were  obliged  to  make  a  Bible  for  themselves, 
so  unlike  the  translation  of  that  sacred  book, 
that  they  who  can  read  it  in  the  original  would 
scarcely  know  it  to  be  the  same.'  Those  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Protestant 
minister  have  a  very  good  opportunity  of  read- 
ing an  English  Catholic  Bible,  if  they  choose  to 
do  so ;  and  any  one  clear  enough  sighted  to  dis- 
cover the  priest's  spittle,  and  '  the  live  coal,* 
alluded  to  by  the  said  minister  as  being  in  the 
holy  water,  will  be  able  to  discover  the  enor- 
mous difference  between  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  Bibles.    The  truth  is,  my  dear  friend, 
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the  two  Bibles  are  not  so  diiFerent  as  the  minis- 
ter would  persuade  you;  but  still  there  are 
some  diiFerences,  even  in  some  essential  points, 
which  however  may  escape  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  unless  he  read  very  attentively.  The 
question  then  is, — and  it  is  a  very  important 
one, — which  is  the  genuine  Bible  ?  He  will 
tell  you  at  once,  it  is  the  Protestant  Bible.  If 
he  does  so,  pray  ask  him  which  of  all  the  Pro- 
testant translations  he  means  ?  for  there  are 
many,  and  they  differ  from  one  another,  as  well 
as  from  the  original ;  and  the  translations  made 
by  some  Protestants  are  most  bitterly  condem- 
ned by  others.  Zuinglius,  \\Titing  to  Luther 
about  his  German  translation,  says,  '  Thou  dost 
corrupt  the  word  of  God ;  thou  art  seen  to  be  a 
manifest  and  common  corrupter  and  perverter 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  How  much  are  we 
ashamed  of  thee ! '  Rickman,  another  Protes- 
tant divine,  affirms  that  Luther's  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament,  &c.  has  its  ble- 
mishesj  and  those  no  small  ones.'  I  shall  men- 
tion only  two  of  Luther's  wilfid  corruptions. 
When  St  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  28,  says, '  We  account 
a  man  to  be  justified  by  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  law,'  Luther  translates,  '  justified  by 
faith  alone^  &c.  to  support  his  aversion  to  good 
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works ;  and  when  admonished  of  this  foul  cor- 
ruption, his  answer  was,  '  So  I ivill,  so  /com- 
mand ;  let  my  %uill  be  for  a  reason ;  Luther  will 
have  it  so.  The  word  '  alone'  must  remain  in 
my  New  Testament,  although  all  the  Papists  go 
mad.  If  thy  Papist  shew  himself  angry  vnXh 
the  word  '  alone,*  tell  him  forthwith,  that  a  Pa- 
pist and  an  ass  are  the  same  thing,*  &c.  See 
Luther's  German  Writings,  vol.  v.  page  141 — 
144.  Also  where  it  is  said,  II  Peter,  i.  10, 
'  Whereupon,  brethren,  labour  the  more,  that 
hy  good  works  you  may  make  sure  your  vocation 
and  election.'  Luther  here  omitteth  these  words, 
*  bt/  good  works,'  which  are  also  omitted  in  most 
of  the  English  Protestant  translations.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  Luther  rejecting  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Zuinglians,  and  calling  them  '  fools, 
asses,  antichrists,  deceivers,'  &c.  See  Zuinglius, 
vol.  ii. ;  and  Luther  on  the  Sacrament,  p.  388, 
&c.  The  Tigurine  translation  was  condemned 
by  other  Protestant  divines ;  and,  as  Rospiman 
writes  in  his  book  called  '  The  Concord  of  Dis- 
cord,' p.  238,  '  it  was  rejected  with  great  anger 
by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.'  The  translation  set 
forth  by  CEcolampadius  and  other  Protestant 
divines  of  Basil,  is  reproved  by  Beza,  *  as 
wicked  in  many  places,  and  altogether  differing 
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from  the  sense  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*    The  trans- 
lation of  Castalio,  another  Protestant,  which  Dr 
Humfrey  affirms  to  be  '  thoroughly  conferred, 
examined,  and  polished,'  is  also  condemned  by 
Beza,  as  '  sacrilegious  and  ivicked,'  &c.     Con- 
cerning Calvin's  translation,  the  famous  Protes- 
tant, Charles  Molineus,  affirmeth,  that  '  Calvin 
makes  the  text  of  the  Gospel  to  leap  up  and 
down ;    he  uses  violence  to  the  letter  of  the 
Gospel,    and   besides   this,    adds   to   the    text.' 
The  same  Molineus  charges  Beza,  who  was  so 
liberal  of  his  castigation,  '  to  change  the  text  in 
his  translation.'     King  James  thinks  the  Pro- 
testant translation  of  Geneva  to  be  '  tite  worst  of 
all.'    What  does  all  this  say  ?    Either  that  these 
men  were  calumniators  of  one  another,  or  that 
there  were  bad  translations  by  those  men  who 
set  up  for  reformers.     Of  the  English  transla- 
tions  similar   complaints   were   made.     In   the 
petition  presented  to  King  James  by  members 
of  the  Protestant  clergy,   page  75,  they  com- 
plain that  *  the   Book  of  Psalms  alone  differs 
from  the  Hebrew  in  at  least  two  hundred  places.' 
Mr  Carlisle,    a    Protestant  divine,   asserts   that 
the  *  English  translators  have  depraved  the  sense 
of  Scripture,    obscured  the  truth,   and  deceived 
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the  ignorant ;  that  they  shew  themselves  to  love 
darkness  more  than  light,  falsehood  more  than 
truth.'    See  page  116,  117,  kc.  of  '  Christ's  de- 
scending into  Hell.'     The  Protestant  ministers 
of  Lincoln  affirm,  that  '  the  English  translation 
takes  away  from,   and  adds  to,  the  text ;  and 
that  sometimes  to  the    changing  or  obscuring 
the  meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  a  translation 
which  is  absurd  and  senseless,'  &c.     See  the 
Abridgment   which    the    ministers   of  Lincoln 
delivered  to  his  Majesty,  page   11.      Mr  Bur- 
ges,   another   Protestant,  thus  excuses  himself 
for  not  subscribing  to  that  Protestant  transla- 
tion— '  How  shall  I  approve  under  my  hand  a 
translation,  which  has  many  omissions,  and  many 
additions ;    which   sometimes   obscureth,  some- 
times perverteth,  the  sense  ;    being  sometimes 
senseless,  sometimes  contradictory?'     Apology, 
sect.  6.     Mr  Broughton,  a  Protestant  divine  of 
great  learning,  wrote  an  epistle  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Council,   desiring  them  to  procure  a  new 
translation  of  the   Scripture ;    and  assures  the 
bishops,  that  '  the  English  translation  perverts 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  eight  hundred 
and  forty-eight  places ;    a  fid  causes  millions  of 
souls  to  run  to  eternal  flames' 
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"  '  Take  notice,    my  dear  friend,*   says  the 
Prince  to  his  Protestant  friend,  '  that  the  re- 
formation had  already  existed  about  one  hun- 
dred years  when  these  complaints  were  made ; 
and  that,  when   such   facilities  for  correctness 
were  afforded,  by  having  copies  rapidly  thrown 
off.*    From  the  testimonies  of  Protestants  them- 
selves, then,  you  plainly  see  on  what  foundation 
the  edifice  of  the  reformation  was  raised;   to 
wit,  upon  the  dead  letter  of  Scripture,  corruptly 
translated,    curtailed,    and  perverted,   which  of 
course  was  often   not  the  word  of  God,    and 
which,  besides,  every  one  was  to  interpret  for 
himself.     I  need  not  to  a  Protestant  quote  the 
words  of  Dr  Whitaker  :   '  It  is  not  the  word  of 
God,  unless  it  faithfully  express  the  meaning  of 
the  authentical  (or  original)  text.*     See  his  An- 
swer to  Rein.    With  this  charge  in  every  man*s 
mouth,  against  Catholics,  of  perverting,  curtail- 
ing, and  falsely  enlarging  the  divine  word,  what 
is  the  conclusion  we  must  dread  ?     One  of  two 
it  must  be ;  to  wit,  they  sin  either  ignorantly  or 
maliciously.    If  the  latter,  I  earnestly  pray  God 
to   forgive    past    and   present   sinners ;    if  the 
former,  it  is  time,  far  more  than  time,  that  truth 
should  be  known ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  shews 
how  badly  qualified  such  persons  are  to  judge. 
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The  English  Protestant  Bible,  they  pretend,  is  a 
faithful  translation  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals.  This  I  declare  to  be  impossible. 
Why  so?  Because  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals  are  no  longer  in  existence.  Time, 
that  demolishes  the  strongest  monuments  raised 
by  the  hands  of  men,  has  also  destroyed  the 
originals  of  Scripture.  The  present  Hebrew 
and  Greek  texts  are  only  copies,  which  in  many 
places  deviate  from  the  originals,  of  which  I 
shall  give  you  a  few  instances.  First,  in  the 
present  Hebrew  Old  Testament,  we  read,  Isaias 
ix.  6,  '  he  shall  call  Wonderful,'  &c. ;  whereas, 
it  is  evident  from  the  context,  and  Calvin  owns 
it,  that  it  must  be,  '  he  shall  be  called  Wonder- 
ful,' &c.  Again,  in  Psalm  xxii.  16,  '  thei/  have 
pierced  my  hands'' — The  Hebrew  text  says, 
'  like  a  lion' — which  has  no  sense  at  all.  In 
Psalm  xix.  4,  where  we  read,  '  Their  sound 
hath  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth' — wliieh  is 
quoted  by  St  Paul  in  the  very  same  words, 
Rom.  X.  18 ;  the  present  Hebrew  text  says, 
'  their  line,  or  perpendicular,  went  forth  into  all 
the  earth ; '  which  the  Protestant  minister  is 
perhaj)s  more  capable  of  explaining  than  I  am. 
The  present  Greek  text  is  not  pure  neither, 
which  I  shall  prove  by  a  few  instances :  I  Cor. 
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XV.  47,  where  we  read,  '  the  first  man  was  of 
the  earth,  earthly ;  the  second  man  from  Iieaven, 
heavenly;'  which  Calvin  confesses  to  be  the 
true  way  of  reading.  The  Greek  text  says, 
'  the  second  man,  the  Lord  from  heaven' 
Rom.  xii.  11.  Where  the  Vulgate  says,  '  serving 
the  ILord^  many  Greek  copies  say,  '  serving 
time-,'  which  is  evidently  wrong,  as  appears 
from  all  the  Greek  fathers  who  have  quoted  the 
above  text.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  in 
many  Greek  copies,  words  are  added  to  the 
sacred  text ;  as,  for  instance,  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  Matt.  vi. — the  words,  'for  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  power,  and  glory,'  &c.  which  words 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  fa- 
thers that  have  quoted  and  explained  the  Lord's 
Prayer  from  the  holy  Scripture.  In  most  of 
the  Greek  copies,  considerable  parts  of  holy 
writ  are  omitted;  for  instance,  the  last  chapter 
of  St  Mark,  and  the  history  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  John  viii.  The  present  He- 
brew and  Greel^  then,  of  which  the  Protestant 
Bible  is  said  to  be  a  translation,  is  not  pure ;  of 
course  the  translation  cannot  be  pure,  admitting 
it  to  be  a  faithful  translation ;  which,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  as  I  have  proved  by  many  Pro- 
testant authorities.  It  is  true,  that  upon  com- 
VOL.  in.  E 
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plaints  being  brought  before  King  James,  the 
Bible  was  revised;  but  most  of  its  errors  re- 
mained untouched,  and  continue  in  it  to  this 
day. 

"  The  Catholic  church  makes  use  of  the  Latin 
Bible  called  the  Vulgate,  which  was  published 
by  St  Jerome,  under  the  pontificate  of  pope 
Damasus,  some  time  about  the  year  370.  This 
is  the  Bible  of  which  the  Protestant  minister 
says,  '  The  Roman  church,  or  its  rulers,  made 
for  themselves,  in  order  to  hide  the  absurdities 
they  taught,  and  which  is  so  unlike  the  true 
translation,  that  they  who  can  read  it  in  the 
original  would  scarcely  know  it  to  be  the  same.' 
Many  learned  Protestant  ministers  are  of  a  very 
different  opinion.  Hear  what  Beza  says  in  his 
preface  to  the  New  Testament :  '  I  do  embrace, 
for  the  most  part,  the  Vulgate  edition,  and  pre- 
fer it  before  all  others.'  And  in  his  annotations 
on  Luke  i :  *  The  old  interpreter  seems  to  liave 
interpreted  the  holy  books  with  the  greatest 
religion.'  Dr  Humphrey,  a  Protestant  minister, 
confesseth  that  the  old  interpreter  was  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  propriety  of  words,  and  that,  over 
scrupulously;  which  yet  (says  he)  I  interpret 
him  to  have  done  upon  religion  and  not  upon 
ignorance.'     See  Humphrey  de  Ratione  Inter- 
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pret.   book  i.  p.  74.     Molineus,   another   Pro- 
testant, declares,  '  I  can  hardly  depart  from  the 
vulgar  and  accustomed  reading,  which  also  I  am 
accustomed  to  defend :  yea,  I  prefer  the  Vulgate . 
edition  before  Erasmus,  Bucer,  BuUinger,  &c. 
also  before  John  Calvin  and  all  others/     See 
Molineus  on  the  New  Testament,  part  30 ;  and 
on  Luke  xvii.     Conradus  Pellican,  another  Pro- 
testant minister,  finds  '  the  Vulgate  edition  of 
the  Psalter  to  agree  for  sense  with  such  dexte- 
rity, learning,  and  fidelity  of  the  Hebrew,  that 
I  doubt  not,'  says  he,  '  but  the  Greek  and  Latin 
interpreter  was  a  man  most  learned,  most  godly, 
and  of  a  prophetic .  spirit.'     '  We  grant  it  fit,' 
says  Dr  Dove,  in  his  Persuasion  to  Recusants, 
page  16,  '  that  for  uniformity  in  quotations  of 
places,  in  schools  and  pulpits,   one  Latin  text 
should  be  used;  and  we  can  be  contented,  for 
the  antiquity  thereof,  with  the  Vulg^ite,  before 
all  other  Latin  boolvs.'     In  confirmation  of  this 
antiquity,  Dr  Covell,  in  his  Answer  to  Bruges, 
page  94,   tells  you,  that  '  it  was  used  in  the 
church  thirteen  hundred  years  ago : '  that  is,  at 
present,  more  than  1400  years;   or  more  than 
1100  years  before  the  pretended  reformation; 
and  he  himself  doubts  not,  '  to  prefer  that  trans- 
lation l)efore  others ;'  and  he  adds,  <  that  wliereas 
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tliere  are  many  Protestant  translations  that  dis- 
agree among  themselves ;  the  approved  transla- 
tion, authorized  by  the  Church  of  England,  is 
that  which  cometh  nearest  to  the  Vulgate,  and 
is  commonly  called  the  Bishop's  Bible.'  Co- 
vell  to  Burges,  p.  39. 

"  '  You  see  then,  my  dear  friend,'  continues 
the  Prince,  '  that  Protestants  do  not  agree  with 
your  minister  in  condemning  our  Catholic  Bible; 
and  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  able  to  give  any 
other  proofs  for  his  assertion,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  rulers  made  that  Bible  to  hide  the  ab- 
surdities  of  their  doctrine,    except   his  hatred 
against  the  Catholic  Church.     Hatred  and  spite, 
my  friend,   are   dangerous  passions,   that  blind 
the  sight  and  obscure  the  understanding.     Per- 
sons actuated  by  those  passions  lose  sight  of  the 
very  first  principles  of  logic,  and  of  all  the  rules 
of  sound  criticism ;    and  condemn,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  determined  to  condemn.     Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  the  Vul- 
gate Bible,  used  in  the  Catholic  church,  deserves 
the  preference  before  all  translations  of  the  re- 
formers:— 1st.   Because  it  was  translated  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,   nearly  1100  years  be- 
fore the  pretended  reformation,  at  a  time  that 
these  original  sources   were   much  more  pure 
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than  they  are  at  present.  2nd.  Because  St  Je- 
rome, the  translator  of  that  divine  book,  was  not 
only  a  man  of  great  learning,  but,  in  particular, 
a  most  complete  master  of  the  three  languages, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin.  3rd.  Because, 
after  being  appointed  by  Pope  Damasus  to  re- 
vise and  translate  the  holy  Scriptures,  he  trans- 
ported himself  from  Rome  to  Jerusalem,  and 
spent  several  years  in  perfecting  himself  in  the 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  in  examining  and 
comparing  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible  which  he  was  able  to  procure.  4th.  Be- 
cause the  said  Bible,  thus  translated  and  revised 
by  St  Jerome,  was  received  by  the  whole  Catho- 
lic church,  at  a  time  when  even  our  adversaries 
confess  it  to  have  been  the  true  church.  Most 
of  our  enemies  suppose  that  the  whole  world, 
during  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years  before 
the  pretended  reformation,  was  buried  in  super- 
stition and  idolatry,  from  about  the  year  TOO  to 
1500;  but  the  above  translation,  adopted  by  the 
Catholic  church,  was  made  about  the  year  370. 
Judge  then,  my  dear  friend,  whether  the  Vul- 
gate translation,  wliich  the  Catholic  church  has 
adopted  as  her  standard  of  Scripture,  is  not  far 
more  to  be  depended  upon,  as  being  the  genuine, 
pure  word  of  God,  than  any  of  these  modern 
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translations  made  by  reformers,  and  made  by 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  chureli? 
made  without  the  help  of  that  infallible  and 
unerring  spirit  of  truth,  which  undoubtedly 
guided  the  holy  Catholic  church  in  approving 
and  adopting  the  translation  of  St  Jerome :  for 
Christ  had  promised  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  and  xvi. 
13)  that  the  spirit  of  truth,  the  Paraclete,  should 
guide  the  church  into  all  truth,  and  should  guide 
her  for  ever.  And,  certainly,  never  was  the 
fulfilling  of  that  promise  more  necessary  tlian 
on  the  solemn  occasion  of  determining  the  im- 
portant question,  'which  is  the jnire  and getiu- 
ine  translation  of  the  original  tvritten  word 
of  God  ? '  The  reformed  translators  of  Scrip- 
ture were  left  to  the  light  of  their  own  limited 
and  corrupted  reason,  when  they  undertook, 
from  corrupt  and  polluted  motives,  to  draw  the 
pure  and  heavenly  doctrine  of  salvation  from 
sources  which  had  sacrificed  into  error;  and  most 
frequently  from  their  own  heated  and  diseased 
brains.  No  wonder,  then,  if  these  transla- 
tions deviate  in  many  instances  from  the  pure 
word  of  God,  as  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
many  Protestants  themselves.  You  will  now 
understand  the  several  positions  contained  in 
the  pope's  brief  against  Bible  societies,  which 
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the  Protestant  minister  publishes  in  a  tone  of 
exultation,  because  in  it  he  thinks  he  finds  it 
completely  proved  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  opposes  the  reading  of  Scripture.  The 
leading  positions  in  that  brief  are : — First,  that 
the  Bible  printed  by  heretics  is  to  be  numbered 
among  prohibited  boolvs.  Second,  that  the  holy 
Scriptures,  when  circulated  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
have  produced  more  harm  than  good.  Third,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  first  and  second  positions, 
that  no  versions  of  the  Bible  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  be  permitted,  except  such  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Apostolic  See,  or  published  with 
annotations  extracted  from  the  \\Titings  of  the 
holy  fathers  of  the  church.  In  all  the  pope's 
brief,  I  do  not  fijid  a  single  expression  more 
forcible,  or  more  energetic,  than  those  which  I 
quoted  abo\'e  from  Mr  Broughton's  Epistle  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Council;  to  wit,  that  the 
English  translation,  used  in  lus  time,  perverts 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  in  848  places, 
and  causes  millions  of  souls  to  run  to 
ETERNAL  FLAMES  !  Let  it  be  remembered,  this 
was  a  Protestant  divine,  held  in  high  esteem, 
and  who  lived  not  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
pope  calls  the  circulating  false  translations  of 
Scripture,  and  scatteruig  the  same  by  millions 
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about  the  globe,  '  a  defilement  of  the  faith, 
imminently  dangerous  to  souls'  This  is  cer- 
tainly correct.  If  adding  to,  or  taking  from, 
the  words  of  God's  Revelation,  will,  according 
to  Revelations  xxii.  18,  19,  accumulate  on  the 
persons  guilty  of  that  sacrilege  all  the  woes 
announced  in  the  sacred  volume,  what  else  but 
curses,  and  the  most  dreadful  punishments,  have 
those  to  expect  who  overflow  the  world  with 
false  translations  of  the  word  of  God,  and  thus 
practice  the  most  criminal  deception  on  millions 
of  souls?  But  even  admitting  the  translations 
to  be  genuine,  it  is  not  by  throwing  the  sacred 
volume  by  millions  about  the  world,  that  poor 
ignorant  creatures  will  be  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity.. The  Catholic  missionaries,  who  in  all 
ages  have  preached  the  gospel,  and  converted 
many  nations  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  found 
it  necessary  to  adopt  a  very  different  method,  in 
order  to  bring  under  the  yoke  of  Christ  millions 
of  savages,  who  had  of  human  nature  nothing 
but  the  outward  foim, — that  were  more  brutal 
than  the  tigers  of  the  forest.  With  the  most 
ardent  charity,  with  the  most  heroic  courage, 
and  the  most  persevering  patience,  they  followed 
them  into  their  almost  impenetrable  forests ; 
and  renoiuicing  all  the  commodities  of  life,  they 
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adopted  the  same  mode  of  living,  the  same 
nourisliment ;  had  only  the  cold  earth  for  their 
beds;  in  short,  they  became  savage  with  the 
savages,  in  order  to  gain  them  to  Christ;  fol- 
lowing Paul's  example,  as  mentioned  in  I.  Cor. 
ix.  20  and  22.  Many  of  those  missionaries 
were  massacred,  before  even  they  had  a  chance 
of  announcing  to  their  murderers  the  tidings  of 
salvation ;  but  their  persevering  endeavours 
were  at  last  crowned  with  success.  About  three 
hundred  thousand  families  of  savages,  in  South 
America  alone,  were  persuaded  to  leave  their 
forests  and  vagabond  way  of  living,  to  form 
settlements,  and  to  range  themselves  under  the 
Cross,  the  standard  of  Christianity;  and  it  is 
proved  by  the  testimonies  of  the  Spanish  gover- 
nors, under  whose  jurisdiction  those  Indian 
settlements  were,  and  also  by  the  testimonies 
of  numbers  of  travellers,  that  those  Indians  were 
examples  of  Christian  virtue.  But  take  notice, 
those  nations  were  not  converted  by  reading  the 
Bible,  but,  as  St  Paul  says,  Rom.  x.  17,  by 
hearing;  for  none  of  them  had  any  idea  of  a 
letter,  and  even  after  their  conversion,  very 
few  of  them  ever  learned  to  read.  Their  days 
were  spent  in  praying  and  labouring.  With- 
out ever  diving  into  the  profound  mysteries  of 
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Scripture,  they  listened,  and  submitted  with  the 
docility  of  children,   to  their  fathers  in   Christ, 
and  received  from  the   church  the  doctrine  of 
salvation.      In    short,    they  were    not    Bible- 
readers,  but  they  were   practisers  of  its   com- 
mandments.    They  were  not  improved  enough 
to  measure  the  immeasurable   abyss  of  Omni- 
potence,   but   they  had  a    sufficient   share    of 
learning  to  know,    that   nothing  is    impossible 
to  Omnipotence.     They  were  not  wise  enough 
to  comprehend  the  profound  mysteries  of  reve- 
lation,  but  had  humility  and  gTace   enough  to 
believe    them.       They  were    not    philosophers 
enough  to  pronounce  on  the  possibility  or  iin- 
possibility   of  the  mysteries,    but  had  common 
sense   enough  to  know,  that  the   God  of  Truth 
could  not  be  the  author  of  lies  and  deception. 
They  had  not  pride  enough  to  sit  in  judgments 
over  the   divine  revelations,    and  to  determine 
their  sense  and  meaning  by  the  feeble  light  of 
reason;   but  they  had  sense  enough  to  know, 
that  a  church  guided  for   ever  by  the   Spirit  of 
Truth,  and  being  the  pillar  and  ground  of  Truth, 
could  never  deceive  them.    They  could  not  read 
the   Bible,  but  they  received  the  heavenly  doc- 
trines therein  contained,  digested  and  accommo- 
dated to  their  limited  understanding,  from  their 
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spiritual  fathers;  in  liearing  tliem  they  heard 
Christ  himself,  as  he  says  in  Luke,  x.  16 ;  and 
not  being  ingenious  enough  to  know  the  won- 
derful power  and  virtue  belonging  to  the  words, 
which  change  flesh  into  bread,  life  into  death, 
power  into  weakness,  substance  into  shadow, 
they  simply  believed  without  scrutinizing.  They 
were  all  nnited  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  charity; 
and  thus,  what  the  mere  reading  of  the  Bible 
has  never  produced,  was  accomplished  by  hu- 
mility and  obedience.  Put  the  Bible  into  the 
hand  of  the  proud,  luxurious  and  corrupt  man, 
and,  guided  by  the  corrupt  inclinations  of  flesh 
and  blood,  he  will  find  in  it  what  will  authorise 
his  criminal  passions,  especially  when  he  is  told 
to  interpret  for  himself.  How  many  have 
found  an  apology  for  wine-bibbing,  in  Paul's 
advice  to  Timothy  !  How  many  have  found  an 
apology  for  worse,  in  our  Saviour's  reproof  of 
"  let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
stone !"  How  many  seek  an  excuse  for  open 
licentiousness,  in  the  vices  of  the  Old 
Testament  Saints!  It  is  not  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  itself,  then,  which  the  Pope  condemns  in 
his  brief;  it  is  reading  with  a  bad  disposition ; 
reading  with  pride  and  self-conceit ;  reading 
without  deference  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
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cliurch ;  and  especially  reading  bad  translations 
condemned  by  the  clmrch." 

Here  Mr  Ashburn  laid  down  the  book  and 
said,  "  I  was  so  carried  away  by  the  author's 
chain  of  argument,  that  I  could  not  stop,  as  I 
was  inclined,  to  ask  you  at  the  proper  place, 
how  it  comes  that  you  Protestants  scarcely  ever 
hear  of  the  labours  of  our  missionaries  ?  I  did 
not — I  mean,  that  I  otherwise  could  not  have 
known;  that  in  the  breast  of  men  there  could  be 
such  an  utter  obliteration  of  gratitude  ! 

I  shall  call  to-morrow,  if  possible,  and  read 
over  to  you  the  follomng  columns  of  true  and 
false  translation — but  I  must  deposit  the  book, 
if  you  please,  in  this  drawer,  requesting  it  may 
not  be  touched;  for  on  condition  only  that  no 
hand  but  mine  should  come  near  the  volume, 
could  John  be  contented  to  lend  it.  He  worked 
very  hard — aye,  and  perhaps  starved  hard — be- 
fore he  could  purchase  this  and  some  others,  and 
he  guards  them  with  something  of  a  churlish 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Mr  Ashburn  took  his  seat  next  day;  and,  as 
if  he  had  merely  paused  from  reading   Prince 
Gallitziu,  he  commenced,  after  little  more  than 
bowing   to  the  ladies,  with — "  Yes,   that  poor 
bewildered  creature,    Rousseau,    was  right  for 
once,  and  that  was,  when  he  said,  '  You  must 
either  be  a    Catholic  or  a    Deist,'  perhaps  an 
Atheist,  for  I  delight  not  in  his  works.     I  have 
read  them  as  a  duty,  lest  I  should  fall  in  with 
any  of  his  unhappy  victims,   that  I  may  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground;  but  in  that  senti- 
ment he  was  right.     And  that  sentiment  may 
be  quoted  ^vith  safety;    it  is  in  fact  perfectly 
orthodox    for  if    you  trace    down    from  Epis- 
copal Protestantism  to  Atheism,  you  will  find 
the  gradation  so  nice  as  to    render  it    almost 
impossible    to  perceive   where    the    differences 
commence  and  end  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  from 
English   Protestantism  down  to  Atheism,  there 
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is  one  continuous,  unbroken  chain.     You  may 
say, '  Where  all  is  so  nicely  blended,  where  exists 
the   harm  ?  '     Where  ?    Everywhere  ; —  and  let 
him  tremble  who  formed  the  first  link  of  this 
fearful  chain !  O  how  my  heart  bleeds  for  the 
recreants.     How  many — I  know  it — aye,  as  if  it 
were  written  in  fire  before  my  eyes — how  many, 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  who  have  visited 
us   from  curiosity,   as    you  and    Florence   did, 
have    groaned,    as  they  ejaculated,    while   con- 
templating our  steady,  calm  faith,  «  O   that  I 
had  been  bred  one  of  those  ! '  My  dear  madam, 
the  land  is  filled  with  infidelity — but  infidelity 
is  seldom  pure,  unshaken,  and  stedfast.     There 
are  mighty  few  who  can  exclaim  with  that  in- 
teresting  ruffian,  Bothwell,  as  he    sunk  under 
the  hand  of  the  base,    canting  Balfour,    "  and 
fearing  not  king. ^^     Yes,  the  majority  of  them 
are  wretched.     Humanity  clings    to    existence 
here    and  hereafter,    and  the    greatest  coward 
would    gladly    compromise     for   a    long    pur- 
gatory.    But  will  their  doubts  cut  off*  a   fearful 
eternity  ?     And  upon  what  can  even  a  shadow 
of  hope  rest?     The   first    grand  link  in  your 
chain  found  the  sacred  mysteries  too  manifold, 
and  they  cut  oif  five  sacraments,  reduced  the 
relics  to   a  mere  shado^^',    and   made  a  liar  of 
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tlieir  Saviour.  Having  got  rid  of  so  mucli  that 
was  deemed  superstition,  simply  because  it  was 
mysterious — as  if  all  religion  were  not  so — the 
next  grade  proceed  to  find  even  this  shadow  a 
superstition,  and  thus  exclaim,  What  a  farce  is 
all  this !  What  is  baptism — what  is  the  Lord's 
Supper?  Away  with  them  both!  The  cautious 
amongst  these, .  by  way  of  example  to  the  lower 
orders,  and  lest  the  weaker  sex  should  become 
'  as  one  of  them,'  go  through  the  ceremonies, 
and  thus  add  hypocrisy  to  infidelity.  But  why 
should  I  dwell  upon  what  I  cannot  remedy? 
Rather  let  me  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  evil  translations. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC  PROTESTANT 

TESTAMENT.  TESTASIEXT. 

1.  Glory  be  to  God  in  1.  Glory  be  to  God  in 
the  highest,  and  on  earth  the  highest  and  on  earth 
peace  to  men  of  good  will.  peace,  good  will  towards 
— Luke  ii.  14.  men. 

2.  He  said  to  them,  all  2.  He  said  unto  them, 
men  receive  not  this  word,  all  men  cannot  receive  this 
but  they  to  whom  it  is  saying,  save  they  to  whom 
given. — Matt.  xix.  IL  it  is  given. 

3.  The  flesh  lusteth  3.  The  flesh  lustcth 
against  the  spirit,  &c.  so  against  the  spirit,  Sec.  so 
that  you  do  not  the  things  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
that  you  would. — Gal.  v.  1 7.  that  yc  would. 
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4.  And  Jesus  fsaith  to 
her,  Woman,  what  is  it  to 
me  and  to  thee  ?  My  hour 
is  not  yet  come. — John  ii.  4. 

5.  And  when  the  town- 
clerk  had  appeased  the 
multitudes,  he  said,  Ye 
men  of  Ephesus,  what  man 
is  there,  that  knoweth  not 
that  the  city  of  the  Ephe- 
sians  is  a  worshipper  of  the 
great  Diana  and  of  Jupi- 
ter^ s  offspring? — Acts  xix. 
35. 

6.  I  have  left  me  seven 
thousand  men  that  have 
not  bowed  their  knees  to 
Baal. — Rom.  xi.  4. 

7.  Have  we  not  power 
to  lead  about  a  woman,  a 
sister,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  &c.  ? — I  Cor. 
ix.  5. 

8.  Whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread,  or  drink  the 
chalice  of  the  Lord  unwor- 
thily, &c.— I  Cor.  xi.  27. 

9.  And  I  entreat  thee 
also,  my  sincere  companion, 
help  those  women. 

10.  By  faith  Jacob,  when 
he  was  dying,  blessed  each 


4.  And  Jesus  saith  to 
her.  Woman,  what  have  I 
to  do  ivith  thee?  ISIine  hour 
is  not  yet  come. 

5.  And  when  the  town- 
clerk  had  appeased  the 
people,  he  said,  Ye  men  of 
Ephesus,  what  man  is  there 
that  knoweth  not  how  that 
the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is 
a  worshipper  of  the  great 
Diana,  and  of  the  image 
ichich  fell  down  from  Ju- 
piter? 

6.  I  have  left  me  seven 
thousand  men  that  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  the 
image  of  Baal. 

7.  Have  we  not  power 
to  lead  about  a  sister,  a 
wife,  as  well  as  other  apos- 
tles? 

8  .  Whosoever  shall  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup  of  the  Lord  unwor- 
thily, &c. 

9.  I  entreat  thee  also, 
true  yohe-fellow ,  help  those 
women,  &c. — Phil.  iv.  3. 

10.  By  faith  Jacob,  when 
he  was  a  dying,  blessed  both 
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of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  and  the   sons   of   Joseph,  and 

worshipped  the  top  of  his  worshipped  leaning  upon  the 

rod. — Heb.  xi.  2 1 .  top  of  his  staff. 

11.  Brethren,  labour  the  11.  The  rather,  brethren, 
more,  that  by  good  worhs  give  diligence  to  make  your 
you  may  make  your  call-  calling  and  election  sure, 
ing    and    election    sure. — 

II.  Peter,  i.  14. 

12.  Marriage  honourable  12.  Marriage  is  honour- 
in  all,  Sf'C. — Heb.  xiii.  4.           able  in  all,  Sf-c. 

The  Catholic  texts,  here  quoted,  are  a  faith- 
ful translation  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  which,  as 
I  said  before — but  it  would  appear  that  it  can- 
not, for  the  sake  of  truth,  be  too  often  repeated, 
— was  translated  from  the  Greek,  in  or  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  370,  and  adopted  by  the  church 
at  a  time  when  most  Protestants  acknowledge  it 
to  have  been  pure.  The  Protestant  texts  are 
not  a  faithful  translation  from  the  Greek,  but 
seem  to  have  been  wilfully  corrupted,  in  order  to 
throw  contempt  on  the  Catholic  church,  or  rather 
to  condemn  it.  Let  us  go  through  the  several 
quotations. 

Nos.  2  and  3.  Cannot  receive,  instead  of  re- 
ceive not ;  also  cannot  do,  instead  of  do  not ; 
go  to  establish  the  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
first  reformers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the 
commandments.     This  \vas  ]ilainly  asserted  by 

VOL.   III.  F 
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Martin  Lutlier,  who  expressly  says,  *  Let  this 
be  your  rule,  where  the  Scripture  commands  the 
doing  a  good  work,  understand  it  in  this  sense, 
that  it  forbids  thee  to  do  a  good  work,  because 
thou  canst  not  do  it.'  Vol.  iii.  p.  171.  Again: 
'  As  it  is  not  in  my  power — '  But,"  said  Mr 
Ashburn,  "  that  passage  is  not  fit  for  your  ears  ; 
yet  it  is  a  passage  in  violation  of  many  New 
Testament  texts.  No.  4.  Woman,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee?  seems  to  authorize  the  con- 
tempt which  reformers  have  ever  shewn  for  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  Christ.  Nos.  5  and  6.  The 
word  image,  added  to  both  texts,  must  have  been 
foisted  in,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  condemning 
Catholic  images. 

"  The  addition  in  No.  5,  turns  sense  into 
nonsense.  The  Catholic  text,  '  and  of  Jupiter' s 
offspring,'  is  very  intelligible,  for  it  is  kno^vai 
from  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  that  Jupiter 
was  considered  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  that 
the  other  pretended  divinities  were  of  course 
Jupiter's  offspring ;  but  I  am  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  understand  the  Protestant  text,  '  the 
image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter' 

"  In  No.  7,  where  St  Paul  only  speaks  of 
such  devout  women  as,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the   laws,    waited   on   the   preachers  of  the 
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gaspel,  and  supplied  them  with  necessaries,  of 
which  we  see  many  instances  in  the  gospel,  the 
reformers  say,  a  sister,  a  wife,  instead  of  a  woman, 
a  sister ;  in  condemnation  of  the  single  life  of 
the  Catholic  clergy.  From  I  Cor.  vii.  7,  8,  it 
plainly  appears  that  St  Paul  was  not  married. 

"  No.  8.  The  reformers,  that  they  may  prove 
the  necessity  of  receiving  the  holy  sacrament  in 
both  kinds,  have  falsely  translated  '  eat  and 
drink,'  instead  of  '  eat  or  drink.' 

"  No.  9.  '  True  yoke-fellow,*  instead  of  *  sin- 
cere companion,'  must  have  been  adopted  by 
reformers,  in  order  to  intimate  that  St  Paul 
was  married. 

"  No.  10.  The  sense  here  is  entirely  changed 
by  the  addition  of  the  words,  '  leaning  upon.*  The 
Catholic  text  represents  the  patriarch  Jacob  on 
his  death-bed,  worshipping,  in  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, the  Saviour,  in  which  alone  he  confided 
for  salvation;  whose  power  was  prefigured  by 
Joseph  the  Saviour  of  Egypt,  in  whose  rod  or 
sceptre,  Jacob  by  faith  beheld  the  future  sceptre 
or  power  of  the  Messiah.  But  the  reformers,  not 
relirshing  this  relative  honour,  which  savoured  too 
much  of  Popery,  took  the  liberty  to  accommodate 
the  text  to  their  own  weak  ideas  and  opinions. 
We  would  fain  wLsh  to  know  how  the  leaning 
upon  the  top  of  a  staff  could  be  an  argument  of 
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Jacob's  faith  ?  It  is  well  worthy  of  remark  here, 
that  in  late  Protestant  Bibles  it  is  given  exactly 
as  above  ;  but  in  the  Bible  '  imprinted  by  Chris- 
topher Barker,  in  1582,'  it  is  thus :  '  and  leaning 
on  the  end  of  his  staff,  worshipped  God;'  both 
words  in  italics,  as  the  word  image  is,  in  the 
former  texts.  But  the  translator,  evidently 
aware  of  the  cheat,  and  perhaps  compunctious 
for  it,  subjoins  the  following  compromising  and 
very  curious  note,  to  mt,  '  Or,  worshipped 
toward  the  ende  of  his  staffe.'  What  that  may 
mean,  we  should  be  glad  to  know,  if  not  in  the 
Catholic  sense.  But  farther,  see  in  the  same 
old  Bible,  Genesis  xlvii.  31  :  It  is,  '  And  Israel 
worshipped  towards  the  bed's  head  /'  Note  to  this 
passage  in  the  same  Protestant  Bible :  '  He  re- 
joiced that  Joseph  had  promised  him,  and  setting 
himself  up  upon  his  pillow,  prayed  God.'  Is 
this  not  making  free  with  the  text  ?  The  former 
note,  as  in  Heb.  xi.  21.  is  in  italics,  the  latter  not, 
why,  may  be  puzzling  to  commentators.  Is  this 
not  to  give  note  and  comment  ?  But,  indeed,"  said 
Mr  Ashburn,  "  a  Protestant  clergyman,  named 
Scott,  spent  thirty  years  in  making  notes  and 
comments  upon  the  Bible,  until  he  has  swelled 
it  out  into  tew  quarto  volumes  !  And  yet  we  are 
imperiously  commanded  to  give  Bibles,  at  least 
to  permit  their  being  given,    to  poor  ignorant 
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creatures,  without  note  or  comment !  The  price 
of  '  Scott's  Bible,'  for  it  goes  by  that  name,  is 
ten  guineas.  It  is  the  rich,  then,  who  cannot  go 
to  heaven  without  note  or  comment !  But,  in 
fact,  you  will  scarcely  take  up  a  Protestant  Bible 
which  is  not  far  more  abundant  in  that  way  than 
ours.  At  the  same  Genesis,  xlvil.  31,  in  your 
late  copies,  it  is,  '  And  Israel  bowed  himself 
upon  the  bed's  head  !  !' 

"No.  11.  The  wilful  omission  of  the  words, 
'  hy  good  works,^  encourages  the  abominable 
doctrine  of  Luther  and  other  arch-heretics,  that 
faith  alone  is  sufficient  for  salvation.'  Alas  !  " 
said  Mr  Ashburn,  "  do  we  stand  in  need  of  any 
formal  divorce  from  good  works  ?  Look  abroad 
upon  the  world,  and  answer.  The  face  of  the 
waters  were  not  half  so  troubled.  What  dove 
would  not  gladly  seek  the  ark  ?  Does  not  this 
agree  with  the  words  of  Luther,  who  says,  '  We 
will  neither  hear  nor  see  Moses,  for  he  was  only 
to  the  Jews,  neither  does  he  belong  anythhig  to 
us.'  Again,  in  his  Table  Discourses,  chapter  of 
the  Laws  and  the  Gospel,  Luther  tells  us,  '  I  will 
not  receive  Moses  with  his  law,  for  he  is  the 
enemy  of  Christ,  Moses  is  the  master  of  all 
hangmen.'  And  in  his  sermon  of  Moses,  he 
says,   '  The  ten  commandments  belong  not  to 
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Christians ;  let  the  ten  commandments  be  altCH 
gether  rejected,  and  all  heresies  will  presently 
cease,  for  the  ten  commandments  are^  as  it 
were,  the  fountain  from  whence  all  heresies 
spring.'  J.  Agricola,  Luther's  scholar,  taught 
the  same  doctrine.  From  him  come  the  sect  of 
Antinomians,  who  taught  publicly,  '  if  there 
bis  a  woman  of  incorrect  conduct  (he  uses  the 
worst  term)  or  a  man  of  the  same  order,  or 
otherwise  a  sinner,  believe^  and  thou  walkest  in 

the  ways  of  salvation All  that  busy 

themselves  about  Moses,  that  is,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, belong  to  the  devil  and  the  gal- 
lows, with  Moses.' 

"  Gallitzin  goes  on  to  remark  on  No.  12. 
Here  the  word  '  h '  is  foisted  in,  probably  to 
excuse  the  sacrilegious  marriages  of  the  first 
reformers,  who  had  most  solemnly  consecrated 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God  in  a  single 
life.  The  Catholic  text  is,  '  Marriage  honour- 
able in  all,'  &c.  is  a  caution  to  those  who  are 
lawfully  married,  intimating  plainly  that  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  is  dishonoured  by  all 
liberties  or  irregularities  that  are  contrary  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  state  of  matrimony. 

"  The  next  article  in  Gallitzin,  page  34,  let- 
ter ii.  is  on  the  true  sense  of  Scripture.     After 
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much  controversy  with  the  Protestant  ministers 
on  the  subject  of  discrepancy  in  consequence  of 
having  no  infallible  interpretation,  he  says,  '  It 
would  surprise  you  much,  my  dear  friend,  were 
you  to  know  the  wonderful  contradictions,  in 
most  essential  points  of  doctrine,  not  only  be- 
tween Protestant  ministers  of  different  denomi- 
nations, not  only  between  ministers  of  the  same 
denominations,  but  even  between  the  doctrine  of 
the  same  minister  at  one  time,  and  his  doctrine 
at  another  time.  We  will  begin  mth  Martin 
Luther,  the  father  of  the  Reformation,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  of  Protestantism,  whom 
the  learned  bishop  Tillotson  styles  a  bold  or  a 
rough  wedge,  fit  to  split  the  knotty  block  of 
Popery ;  which,  however,  is  not  split  yet.  He 
says  in  the  7th  volume  of  his  works,  Wittem- 
burg  edition,  page  74,  and  again  in  the  13th  art. 
on  the  Sacraments,  '  There  are  only  three  sacra- 
ments.' Again,  vol.  vii.  serm.  of  the  New  Test, 
page  34,  he  says,  '  There  are  Jive  sacraments.' 
In  vol.  vii.  page  350,  he  teaches  that  the  holy 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  ouo:ht  to  be  revered 
and  adored ;  but  in  32d  art.  against  Henry  King 
of  England,  he  teaches  the  reverse.  In  his  WTit- 
ings  against  Zuinglius  and  CEcolampadius,  Eu- 
ther  requires,  art.  16,  that  we  submit  to  tlic  doci- 
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sions  of  church  councils;  but  in  his  writings 
against  the  King  of  England,  he  teaches  the 
very  reverse.  Vol.  vii.  p.  262,  in  his  sermon  on 
the  first  commandment,  he  maintains  the  inter- 
cession of  saints;  but  in  his  sermon  de  Mam- 
mona,  he  flatly  denies  the  same.  In  one  place 
he  says,  baptism  confers  grace  and  blots  out 
original  sin,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  salvation  ; 
but  presently  he  repeals  all  this.  These  are 
only  a  few  instances  amongst  many,  to  prove 
that  this  very  Father  of  the  Reformation  contra- 
dicted himself  in  most  essential  points. 

"  Now  hear  wliat  the  first  reformers  say  of 
one  another,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find 
them  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  like  wild  boars, 
instead  of  joining  hand-in-hand  in  their  spiritual 
campaign  against  what  they  called  Antichrist, 
&c.  '  We  censure  in  earnest,  as  heretics  and 
aliens  from  the  church  of  God,  all  Zuinglians 
and  sacramentarians,  who  deny  Christ's  body  by 
the  carnal  mouth  in  the  venerable  Eucharist.' 
Luther's  Cont.  Art.  Lovan.  Theo.  27.  Conrad 
ScMuoselburg,  a  Lutheran  divine,  speaking  of 
the  Calvinists,  says,  that  '  Satan  speaks  by  the 
Calvinists  as  by  his  own  organs  and  instruments.' 
(Book  iii.  art.  8.)  John  Modestus,  another  Lu- 
theran divine,  says  '  They  are  no  Christians,  but 
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baptized  Turks  and  Jews/  Schutre,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  Fifty  Causes,  tells  us,  '  The  Cal- 
viniau  profession  is  a  sink  whereinto  many  here- 
sies flow,  and  the  very  last  anger  of  8atan,  which 
he  stirred  up  with  fury,  exercised  against  Christ 
and  his  church.'  '  Let  any  holy  or  friendly 
reader,  (says  Osiander,  in  Euchiridon  contra 
Calvin,  p.  269,)  think  what  deadly  poison  Satan 
pours  into  men  under  the  Calvinian  doctrine,  by 
which  all  clu-istianity  is  almost  overthrown.' 

"  Now  hear  what  other  Protestant  divines  say 
about  the  Church  of  England : — '  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  Eg^^ptian  enchanters, 
limbs  of  the  devil,  sycophants,  angels  of  hell, 
in  whom  are  the  uttermost  deceits  and  effectual 
delusions  of  Satan.'  (Bernard,  in  his  book  of 
Separatists'  Schism,  p.  72.)  The  Protestant 
author  of  the  '  Dangerous  Positions,'  says,  '  The 
Church  of  England  ministers  put  no  difference 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  betwixt  Christ  and 
antichrist,  between  God  and  the  devil.  They 
are  an  antichristian,  swinish  rabble,  enemies  of 
the  gospel,'  &c.  (lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  *  They  are  all 
infidels,'  says  Allison,  '  that  go  to  the  late  Church 
of  England : — it  shall  be  easier  for  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  at  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  the 
court  of  parliament  by  which  the  Protestant  rcH- 
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gion  was  confirmed.     The  English  congregation 
consists  of  all  manner  of  unclean  spirits,  and  is 

no  member  of  Christ those  sacraments  are 

no  sacraments: — it  is  a  very  Babylon.'  (Reply 
to  Usher,  24 — 5)  Hear  what  Castalio,  another 
Protestant,  says,  in  speaking  of  Geneva,  the 
very  centre  of  the  Calvinian  reformation.  '  They 
name  their  Geneva  the  Holy  City,  and  their 
assembly  Jerusalem;  but,  in  truth,  we  should 
call  it,  O  !  Babylon !  Babylon !  O  infamous 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah!'  (Castalio  apud  Recium, 
p.  54.)  Sir  Edward  Sands  affirms  that  '  the  con- 
tentions of  Protestants  tend  mainly  to  the  in- 
crease of  Atheism  witliin,  and  Mahometanlsm 
abroad.'  (Ed.  Sand's  Relation  of  Religion,  4, 5, 6.) 
And  Zenthius,  another  Protestant,  (in  his  Epistle 
before  his  Conf.  p.  71,)  says,  that  '  Atheism  has 
been  brought  out  of  hell  by  the  ministers  of 
Satan  in  some  of  the  reformed  churches.'  Mr 
Parks,  in  his  Dedicatory  before  his  Apology, 
speaking  of  religious  contentions  in  England, 
says,  '  By  these,  settled  minds  are  distracted,  the 
parts  of  the  same  body  dismembered,  and  religion 
itself  brought  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  dispute  and 
altercation ;  not  without  fear  that  it  befall  unto 
us  as  it  did  unto  the  builders  of  Babel.  These 
contentions  are  no  small  preparatives  to  atheism. 
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SO  that  we  may  say. . . .  that  there  are  as  many 
faiths  as  wills,  and  as  many  doctrines  as  names 
of  men ; . . . .  insomuch,  that  many  are  brought  to 
their  wit's  end,  not  knowing  what  to  do.'  The 
Protestant  bishop  Bilson,  of  Winchester,  (on 
Church  Government,  chap.  16,)  and  the  above 
quoted  Ed.  Sands,  both  complain  of  these  con- 
tentions, and  lament  '  that  they  are  past  all  hope 
of  remedy.'  And  so  they  are ;  for  I  have  proved 
that  these  multiplied  differences  and  contradic- 
tions, even  in  matters  of  the  first  importance, 
necessarily  flow  from  the  Protestant  principle  of 
self-interpretation ;  of  course  they  must  continue, 
and  even  increase  and  multiply,  by  forming  more 
and  more  sects,  whilst  it  shall  continue  to  be  a 
fundamental  principle  that  every  one  must  draw 
liis  religious  system  from  Scripture  interpreted 
by  himself. 

"  You  would  be  much  surprised,  my  dear 
friend,  were  you  to  read  the  creeds  or  profes- 
sions of  faith  formed  by  the  first  reformers,  by 
those  who  are  said  to  have  been  inspired,  and 
sent  by  the  Almighty  to  reform  the  Churchy  and 
were  you  to  compare  them  with  the  professions 
of  faith  of  modern  Protestants.  Supposing  the 
assertions  true, — supposing  the  reformers  to  have 
been,  like  the  first  apostles,  inspired  by  the  lioly 
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spirit  of  truth,  what  must  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  necessary  consequence  is,  that  their  pro- 
fessions of  faith,  formed  by  the  inspiration  of 
that  Holy  Spirit,  must  he  perfectly  true  in  all  its 
parts.  The  farther  consequence  is,  that  the 
same  professions  of  faith  ought  to  be,  at  the  pre- 
sent clay,  the  standard  of  all  Protestants  in  every 
part  of  the  world ;  for  what  is  true  and  genuine 
doctrine  in  1500,  must  be  the  same  in  1800  ; 
and  what  is  true  divine  doctrine  in  Germany, 
must  be  true  divine  doctrine  in  England  and 
America.  How  much  will  you  be  surprised, 
then,  to  read  in  the  '  Confession  of  Augsburg,' — 
which  is  t\\ejirst  standard  of  faith  formed  by  the 
reformers  themselves  while  yet  glowing  with 
all  the  ardour  of  Anti-catholicism, — article  3 : 
'  Mass  is  retained  by  us,  and  celebrated  with  the 
utmost  reverence.  The  usual  ceremonies  are 
likewise  mostly  all  preserved.'  And  article  9 : 
"^  Private  absolution  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
churches.'  Now  take  up  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  the  church  of  England  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  maybe  called  the^V*^  standard 
of  faith  of  English  reformers,  and  you  find  in  arti- 
cle 8,  the  three  creeds  admitted,  viz.  the  Apostles, 
the  Nicene,  and  that  of  St  Athanasius;  which 
last  positively  asserts  that,  '  He,  who  holds  not 
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the  Catholic  faith  whole  and  entire,  shall,  \nth- 
out  doubt,  perish  for  ever.  In  article  20,  you 
find  that  the  church  has  authority  in  controver- 
sies of  faith.  You  also  find,  in  the  order  of  Vi- 
sitation of  the  Sick,  confession  recommended, 
and  absolution  by  him  propagated,  in  almost  the 
very  same  words  used  by  the  Catholic  church. 
The  words  are,  as  you  may  find  in  the  English 
prayer-book,  '  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  hath 
left  power  to  his  church  to  absolve  all  sinners 
who  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him,  of  his 
great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences ;  and  by 
his  authority  committed  to .  me,  I  absolve  thee 
from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen.' — 
In  the  Ordination  of  Ministers,  you  find  the  fol- 
lowing words :  '  Because  through  Holy  Ghost, 
whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive,  they  are  forgiven ; 
whose  sins  thou  dost  retain,  they  are  retained.'  In 
consequence  of  this,  you  also  find  members  of  the 
primitive  Protestant  bishops  and  ministers  main- 
taining these  doctrines,  such  as  Cranmer,  Ridley, 
Jewel,  Parker,  Hooker,  Bilson,  Andrews,  Pear- 
son, Laud,  Gunning,  Ken,  &c.  &c.  By-  the 
fifth  canon  of  the  Convocation,  a.  d.  1603,  it  is 
decreed,  '  Whoever  shall  affirm  that  any  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  are  in  any  part  su})erstitious 
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or  erroneous,  let  him  be  excommunicated.'  After 
reading  these  solemn  professions  of  faith,  made 
{it  is  said)  by  inspired  reformers,  and  adopted  in 
so  solemn  a  manner,  who  would  not  exclaim, 
'  Thank  God  !  the  grand  work  of  the  reforma- 
tion is  accomplished;  the  standard  of  faith  is 
planted,  the  true  colours  of  Christianity  are  fly- 
ing; the  dark  clouds  of  Popish  superstition  and 
idolatry  are  scattered,  and  the  sun  of  Divine  Re- 
velatation  is  illuminating  the  world  ! ' 

"  No  such  thing,  my  friend ;  the  first  re- 
formers proved  themselves  to  be  quacks :  they 
did  not  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  their  re- 
formation must  be  reformed.  It  was  discovered, 
under  Edward  the  Sixth,  that  Christ  is  not  pre- 
sent in  the  sacrament,  and  the  words  expressing 
his  real  presence  are  expunged, — for  '  the  body  of 
Christ  being  now  in  heaven,  he  cannot  be  also  in 
the  sacrament.'  Under  queen  Elizabeth,  this 
article  twenty-nine  is  expunged,  and  belief  ve- 
adopted !  After  a  little  time,  the  greater  part  of 
this  is  discovered  to  be  diseased — new  quacks 
start*  up  and  reform  the  reformed  church.  The 
church  of  England  ministers  are  by  the  new  em- 
pirics declared  to  be  past  cure,  being  nothing 
better  than  '  a  bloated  swinish  rabble,'  and  a  new 
reformation    is   set   up.     The   farce  is  not  yet 
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ended.     George  Fox,  the  cobbler, — for  all  are 
competent  to  the  easy  task  of  expounding  the 
Scriptures, — declares  that  all  his  forerunners  are 
fools,  shakes  his  head,  groans  out  the  operations 
of  the  spirit,  and  spiritualizes  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures.      From  England  transport  yourself 
to  America,  and  here  you  will  see  the  church  of 
England  reformed  over  again,  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  and   independent  people, 
dividing     and     sub-dividing     into     numberless 
branches,  and  degenerating  into  Deism  and  even 
Atheism.      The   thirty-nine    articles,    which   in 
England   are    divine   truths,    are   falsehoods  in 
America.     Christ,  who  is  present  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament  in  England,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sacrament  in  America.       The   reformation 
then, — the  pretended  work  of  God  by  inspired 
man, — is   not  the  same  in  every  place  and  in 
every  age,   as  it  ought  to  be,  to  prove  itself  the 
work  of  God.     The  reformation  of  Germany  is 
not  the  reformation  of  England,  and  that  of  Eng- 
land not  the  same  with  with  that  in  America ! 
The  reformation  of  Luther  is  far  from  being  that 
of  Calvin ;  the  reformation  of  Zuinglius  not  that 
of  Wesley ;    nor  Wesley's   that   of  Fox :  nay, 
Whitfield    and  Wesley  are  antipodes  to  each 
other  !  The  reformation  of  15 IT  is  not  that  of 
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1800 ;  and  what  human  being  can  foretell  what 
Avill  be  the  reformation  of  1900?' 

"  I  leave  to  yourself,"  said  Mr  Ashburn,  "  to 
read  that  passage  on  the  Inquisition,  which  has 
been  grossly  misrepresented;  and,  at  any  rate, 
has  in  fact  as  little  to  do  with  the  tenets  of  the 
Catholic  or  true  church,  as  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  of  High  Commission,  in  the  time  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  had  to  do  with  the  inefficient 
(as  time  has  proved)  tenets  of  the  English 
church.  Next,  a  page  and  a  half  on  our  perse- 
cuting spirit,  in  M'hich,  as  in  the  Inquisition, 
there  is  not  only  gross  exaggeration,  but  that 
ascribed  to  priests  and  to  religion  which  belonged 
to  kings,  counsellors,  and  civil  causes,  as  in  the 
execrable  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  where  it 
is  well  known  that  thousands  of  poor  victims 
found  refuge  in  the  houses  of  Catholic  bishops 
and  priests,  upon  which  occasion  many  of  them 
embraced  the  true  faith.  Neither  should  the 
ferocity  of  particular  times  be  ascribed  to  reli- 
gion. Two  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  Catholic  emigrants  would  have 
found  the  generous  protection  in  England  which 
they  met  with  lately.  The  faggot  (as  O'Leary 
says)  which  formerly  roasted  the  man  at  the 
stake,   is  now  confined   to  the  kitchen,  and  des- 
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tined  to  feed  him.  The  Catholic  church  so 
mucli  abhors  persecutions  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion, that  the  clergymen  of  that  church  have, 
upon  all  occasions,  exerted  their  zeal  to  prevent 
it  and  to  oppose  it.  Read  the  letters  of  the  ce- 
lebrated bishop  De  las  Casas,  and  you  will  see 
how  zealously  he  opposed,  and  how  deeply  he  de- 
plored, the  cruelties  exercised  in  the  New  World 
l)y  the  Spaniards  against  the  Indians. 

"  When  the  celebrated  Fenelon  was  appointed 
to  bring  back  to  the  church  the  Calvinists  of 
France,  he  was  offered  military  aid,  but  he  ab- 
solutely negatived  the  measure,  and  used  no 
arms  but  prayers  and  tears.  Was  the  church  of 
Rome  to  be  blamed  for  the  ferocity,  in  the  first 
case,  of  military,  bloodthirsty,  gold-loving  Spa- 
niards ;  or  in  the  last,  for  the  inordinate  love  of 
power  in  an  arbitrary  king?  Surely  not;  yet 
on  such  groimds  has  our  church  been  stigmatized 
a  thousand  times.  Your  clergyman  tells  me, 
that  our  religion  is  absurd  and  contradictory ; 
yet  so  firm  was  the  belief  of  thousands  of  the 
clergy  in  France,  and  millions  of  the  lay  people, 
in  what  is  thus  so  rashly  stigmatized,  that  they 
submitted  cheerfully,  in  defence  of  these  tenets, 
to  the  loss  of  their  property,  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  them  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  to  the  loss  of 

VOL.  ni.  (, 
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life  itself,  rather  than  abandon  this  absurd  faith. 
Of  one  hundred  and  tliirty  ai'chbishops,  and 
these  were  generally  men  of  profound  learning, 
only  four  or  five  renounced  their  faith,  in  order 
to  save  their  lives  and  property.  The  number 
of  priests  that  renounced  their  religion  was  also 
comparatively  small.  When  one  word  would 
have  saved  them  all,  must  it  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary, beyond  conception,  to  your  minister, 
that  so  many  thousands  of  learned  men  should 
have  persevered  to  their  last  breath  in  the  belief 
of  these  absurd  and  contradictory  tenets,  which 
their  temporal  interests,  and  menaced  as  they 
were  by  the  '  reign  of  terror,'  required  them 
not  to  believe?  Whilst  those  faithful  pastors, 
and  not  less  faitliful  flocks,  were  laying  dovvm 
their  lives  for  their  faith;  whilst  the  soil  of 
France  was  fattened  and  its  rivers  reddened  by 
the  blood  of  these  martyrs;  Protestants  were 
charitably  ezulting  in  the  downfall  of  popery, 
and  prophesying  its  utter  destruction  !  But  has 
destruction  been  the  result  ?  Look  at  England, 
unhappy  Ireland,  and  even  this  New  World, 
and  answer  the  question.  Transportation  to 
Botany  Bay,  hanging,  whipping,  tortures,  &c. 
&c.  inflicted  for  saying  mass,  for  hearing  mass, 
for  teaching  the  Catholic  catechism,  lias  still  not 
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been  able  to  prevent  the  encrease  of  Catliolicism 
in  Ireland.    Behold  nearly  the  whole  population 
of  Ireland  deprived  of  every  foot  of  their  real 
property,    ground    down    by    enormous    taxes, 
treated  like  aliens,  nay  like  slaves,  in  their  own 
country;    compelled  to  pay  the  tenth  of  their 
produce  to  Protestant  ministers,  many  of  whom 
have  not  ten  parishioners,  and  few  of  whom  are 
resident ;  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  vile  in- 
formers and  Protestant  spies ;  who  are  encou- 
raged by  rewards  to  accuse  them  of  complying 
with  Catholic  duties.     See  the  very  laws  of  na- 
ture overturned;  and  the  son,  by  the  laws  of 
Ireland,  authorized  to  turn  his  Catholic  father 
into  the  street;    and   himself,   by  becoming  a 
Protestant,  and  informing  against  his  parent  of 
the  crime  of  being  a  Catholic,   step   into  the 
whole  of  that  father's  property.     In  short,  be- 
hold a  system  of  the  most  cruel  persecution, 
written  in  letters  of  blood,  dictated  by  a  Protes- 
tant government,   (in  pure  charity,  I  suppose) 
and  persevering  in  its  cruel  operations  during 
two  hundred  years !     And  what  is  the  result  ? 
Are  the  victims  decreasing?     Are  the  well-paid 
bishops,  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  who  may  be  said  to  be 
fed  on  human  blood  and  on  human  tears,  thick- 
ening their  folds?     On  the  contrary,  Catholics 
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are  every  day  increasing,  and  Protestants  every 
day  becoming  more  scarce,  although  the  latter 
are  lured  by  every  temptation,  and  the  former 
scared  by  that  which  is  said  to  tame  even  lions." 

Although  Mr  Ashburn  had  scarcely  deviated 
from  the  text  in  this  day's  reading  from  Prince 
Gallitzin,  he  yet  got  so  warmed  with  his  subject, 
that  in  uttering  the  word  "  lions,"  which  we  are 
disposed  to  think  he  supplied,  his  face  assumed 
the  redness  of  agitation,  and  his  eyelids  sunk  so 
as  to  conceal  the  anger  which  he  probably  felt 
was  unbecoming;  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
withdrew  still  more  abruptly  than  he  had  en- 
tered. 

Florence,  availing  herself  of  Mr  Ashburn's 
permission  to  read  the  book,  turned  over  the 
leaves  with  avidity,  and  found  that  John,  in  his 
eagerness  to  make  a  volume,  had  bound  to- 
gether various  matter ;  even  tw'O  Protestant 
sermons  had  found  a  place  in  this  miscellaneous 
collection,  and  in  fact  preceded  Prince  Gallit- 
zin's  "  Defence  of  Catholic  Principles,"  &c. 
But  her  attention  was  immediately  arrested  by 
the  Letters  of  Hierophilos,  published  in  Ireland, 
upon  the  various  subjects  of  Bible  societies, 
divorce,  and  Miss  Loveday's  conversion.  She 
w^as    surprised,    in   proportion    to   her    previous 
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ig-norance,  to  find  how  very  corrupt  the  Pro- 
testant laws  are  in  regard  to  divorce;  and  it 
was  not  without  considerable  exultation,  that 
she  handed  the  volume  to  her  mother,  and 
asked,  how  it  came  that  so  pretending  a  people 
had  such  laws,  and  having  such,  could  act  upon 
them  ?  While  her  mother  was  reading  that 
article  by  the  assumed  Hierophilos,  Florence 
turned  over  the  other  books  left  by  Mr  Ash- 
burn,  and  found  the  following  passage  in  a 
Catholic  tract,  upon  the  same  subject :  "  What, 
in  a  religious  point  of, view,  is  the  practice  of 
divorcement,  in  Protestant  countries,  with  the 
intention  of  marrying,  but  obtaining  indulgences 
to  commit  sin?  A  profligate  instance  of  this 
occurred  a  few  years  ago.  The  husband  of  a 
woman,  by  whom  he  had  eight  or  ten  children, 
contracted  a  criminal  attachment  to  the  wife  of 
another  man  then  resident  abroad,  who  com- 
menced an  action  against  the  former  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  obtained  a  verdict 
of  damages  against  the  aggressor  upon  his  own 
honour  and  his  wife's  virtue,  to  a  heavy  amount. 
The  injured  husband  sued  out  a  divorce  in 
Doctor's  Commons,  which  was  granted  to  him, 
and  of  course  he  was  free  to  marry.  But  his 
guilty  rival  was  a  married  man,  and  what  was 
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to  be  done  ?  He  could  not  marry  his  paramour, 
now  divorced,  unless  he  could  get  a  divorce 
from  his  then  innocent  wife.  But  what  will 
not  wit  and  law  achieve?  The  facility  of  di- 
vorce in  Scotland  was  pointed  out,  and  the  wife 
of  the  profligate  husband,  who  was  probably  a 
weak  woman,  was  trepanned  into  an  attachment 
to,  and  improper  conduct  with,  an  unmarried 
gentleman.  She  was  speedily  divorced ;  and  at 
this  moment  the  three  pairs  are  severally  united 
in  lawful  wedlock !  " 

On  looking  over  the  contexts,  pro  and  con., 
Florence  was  astonished  to  see,  that  on  this  all- 
important  and  most  delicate  subject,  aspersed 
Catholics  held  rigidly  to  the  strict  letter  of 
Christ's  law,  while  Protest-ants  made  an  abso- 
lute traffic  of  its  violation.  Mrs  Stanhope 
urged  the  profligacy  of  the  Continent  in  these 
respects ;  but  Florence  put  her  in  mind  of  two 
things; — first,  that  our  reports  are  through  the 
medium  of  Protestants,  and  that  if  they  should 
even  be  true,  we  neither  know  the  exact  nume- 
rical amount,  nor  the  proportion  these  bear  to 
our  insular  crimes  of  a  similar  kind ; — and  next, 
that,  be  the  amount  great  or  small,  it  is  not  up- 
held by  law. 

"  But,"   said    Mrs  Stanhope,   "  you   totally 
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forget  the  license  granted  to  vice  of  all  kinds 
through  the  medium  of  clerical  indulgences." 

"  We  have  found  ourselves  so  mistaken  on 
other  most  important  points,"  said  Florence, 
"  that  I  deny  all  credit  to  that  allegation,  ex- 
cept upon  the  very  best  authority." 
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CHAPTER  HI. 


Mr  Ashburn  did  not  appear  next  day  at  his 
usual  time,  but  Mrs  Stanhope  readily  found  an 
excuse  in  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  of 
Dr  Campian;  and  the  next  day  after  that  \^'as 
Sunday,  so  that  an  interval  comparatively  long 
took  place;  but  Florence  laid  aside  the  books, 
observing,  that  although  lea.ve  had  been  given 
when  his  mind  was  under  the  influence  of  grief 
and  abstraction  on  account  of  his  old  friend's 
death,  she  thought  it  much  better  to  leave 
the  subject  to  such  discussion,  (for  the  present 
at  least,)  as  Mr  Ashburn's  choice  or  chance 
might  direct. 

On  Monday,  Mr  Ashburn  was  announced  at 
his  usual  hour  of  twelve  o'clock: — after  bowing  to 
the  ladies,  and  Miss  Fortescue  withdrawing,  as 
she  always  did  on  his  arrival,  he  laid  two  volumes 
on  the  table,  and  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  lovers, 
living  in  the  same  place,  rarely  go  out  Avithout 
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contriving  to  meet :  I  cannot  tell  how  this  may 
be  accounted  for,  unless  it  is  that  the  mind  of 
each  being  always  directed  to  the  same  object, 
no  crowd  or  distance  wliich  does  not  absolutely 
baffle  sight,  can  prevent  the  sharp,  keen  eye  of 
aifection  from  discovering  that  which  perpetually 
lives  in  the  memory.  So  I  think  it  is,  when  any 
pursuit  becomes  for  a  time  paramount  to  all 
others.  Every  object  you  meet  wdtli,  every 
book  you  lift,  in  some  shape  or  other  seems  to 
bear  upon  it.  Here  is  a  book  now,  which  some 
people,  placed  as  I  am  at  present  with  you, 
would  deem  it  wise  to  conceal.  I  know  you 
have  not  read  it,  for  if  you  had,  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  mentioned  it.  As  I  was  coming 
here  on  Saturday,  I  called  on  my  bookseller  to 
procure  from  him  the  report  of  the  debates  which 
took  place  in  Ireland  in  1824,  for  you  cannot  do 
better  than  read  the  speeches  on  both  sides — we 
fear  not  comparison,  I  assure  you;  but,  to  my 
surprise,  and  rather  displeasure,  I  found  he  had 
suffered  his  stock  of  copies  to  run  out, — a  very 
careless  thing,  in  respect  to  so  valuable  and 
popular  a  work;  and  I  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  his  neighbour,  a  staunch  anti-Catholic : 
and  remark,  that  I  have  no  dislike  to  the  man 
on  that  account ;   but  as   he  has  Ids  natural  sup- 
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porters,  it  would  ill  become  us  to  go  past  those 
who  can  look  only  to  us ;  and  therefore,  I  say,  I 
was  obliged,  and  I  mention  his  persuasion  in 
order  that  I  may  account  for  finding  this  other 
book  upon  his  counter.  No  less  than  two  dozen 
copies,  fresh  and  newly  arrived,  met  my  sight, 
while  I  confess  the  title  of  "  Father  Clement, 
a  Catholic  Tale,"  excited  my  curiosity.  I  opened 
a  copy,  for  it  is  a  book  of  a  single  volume,  when 
the  following  passage  convinced  me  that  the 
work  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  zeal  of  Mr 
Rankin,  who  had  it  for  sale.  But  first,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  was  so  surprised  at  what  I  saw, 
that  I  bought  the  book,  and  instead  of  coming 
here  returned  home  and  read  it.  The  book  pur- 
ports, by  way  of  a  tale  or  religious  novel,  to  set 
forth  the  abominations  and  falsities  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  the  purity  and  truth  of  yours. 
Now  where  is  this  pure  church  of  yours  ?  You 
all  know  what  the  English  Church  is.  We  see 
its  clergy  giving  in  general,  in  their  own  per- 
sons, the  very  best  exemplification  of  their  con- 
tempt of  our  poverty,  our  abstinencies,  and  our 
labours  amongst  our  people.  It  is  true,  we  had  in 
this  country  great  establishments,  but  how  was 
our  revenue  expended  ?  One  third  went  to  the 
poor,  and  another  to  the  building,  ornamenting, 
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and  upholding  of  churches.  How  is  your  church 
revenue  expended  ?  It  is  all  dedicated  to  men 
who  minister  little,  and  who  either  roll  in  wealth, 
or  pine  in  a  wretched  poverty,  which  has  in  it  no 
grace,  and  which  is  often  rendered  bitter  and 
selfish  by  the  impure  and  altogether  irrelevant 
cares  of  a  family.  Ask  any  curate  who  has  an 
income  of  50/.  a-year,  with  a  wife  and  children 
to  support,  if  it  had  not  been  better  for  him,  had 
he  been  bound  by  a  vow  of  celibacy  ?  And  his 
cool,  temperate  reason  will  say  '  Yes.'  Ask  him 
if,  witli  those  rankling  cares,  he  is  either  fit  for, 
or  is  in  fact  much  concerned  about,  the  souls  of 
his  flock  ?  and  his  cool  reason  will  answer  *  No.' 
With  the  characters  of  Dissenting  Clergymen  I 
am  little  acquainted:  but  what  is  the  fruit  of 
their  labours  ?  In  the  most  fierce  of  our  feudal 
times,  when  it  was  our  labours  only  that  softened 
down  ferocity — that  at  least  is  y^ow allowed  to  us — 
there  was  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the  vice  which  is 
at  this  moment  to  be  found  in  this  empire.  Of  the 
other  church  established  by  Government,  I  mean 
that  of  Scotland,  I  rejoice  to  think,  that  though 
it  is  in  fact  no  church,  as  having  no  lineal  or 
apostolic  authority,  and  was  founded  in  blood, 
anarchy,  and  violence;  yet  it  is  a  comfort  to 
know  that  its  pastors  are   holy,  pure,   upright 
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men,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  their  limited  light 
and  power,  they  administer  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  their  people  with  a  simple  and  reverend 
sanctity. 

"  The  passage  which  called  forth  my  attention 
was  the  following : — *  I  dreaded  to  tell  her,'  says 
a  Protestant  of  a  Catholic,  'that  her  priests  abso- 
lutely dare  to  suppress  one  commandment  altoge- 
ther, and  divide  another  into  two,  in  order  to 
blind  their  people ;  and  all  this  to  support  the 
system  of  image  worship.'  Now,"  said  Mr  Ash- 
burn,  "  if  we  consider  the  time  at  which  this 
'  Catholic  Tale '  was  WTitten,  namely,  when  an 
aspersed  people  were  struggling  for  common 
rights,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  bar- 
barity of  using  any  uncalled-for  means,  even  if 
grounded  on  apparent  truth,  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  fresh  irritation  in  the  minds  of  a  people 
who  are  already  but  too  grossly  deceived  and 
blinded  in  respect  to  seven  or  eight  millions  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  Now  it  is  utterly  false 
that  we  suppress  any  commandment  at  all.  The 
first  and  second  are  conjoined,  for  in  fact  they 
constitute  one  close  subject,  viz.  the  oneness  of 
God,  and  the  wo/i- worship  of  any  false  God. 
But  here  it  is,  in  that  catechism  which  is  taught 
to  all  from  infancy. 
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"  '  Q.  Say  the  first  commandment. 

"  *  A.  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  Thou  shalt  not  have  strange 
Gods  before  me.  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thy- 
self any  graven  thing,  nor  the  likeness  of  any 
thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth ;  thou 
shalt  not  adore  nor  worship  them.  I  am  the 
Lord  thy  God,  strong  and  jealous,  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me, 
and  shewing  mercy  to  thousands  of  those  that 
love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments. — Exod. 
XX.  2. 

"  '  Q.  Why  put  you  all  this  in  one  command- 
ment ? 

"  '  A.  Because,  the  Scripture  mentioning  no- 
thing of  which  is  the  first,  second,  or  third  com- 
mandments, and  these  words.  Thou  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  things  being  only 
an  explanation  of  the  foregoing  words.  Thou 
shalt  not  have  strange  Gods  before  me, — we 
therefore,  M^th  St  Augustine,  make  of  them  but 
one  commandment,  which  seems  to  have  been 
done  by  Moses  himself,  Exod.  xx.  23,  where  he 
says,  Ye  shall  not  make  unto  you  gods  of  silver 
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neither  shall  you  make  unto  you  gods  oj  gold. 
In  which  words  he  plainly  includes  both  in  one/ 
"  Here  then  you  see,  not  only  that  we  retain 
the  first  exactly  as  you  have  it,  but,  in  reality, 
we  render  the  clause  forbidding-  false  worship 
more  strong  than  in  yours.  There  it  is,  '  Thou 
shalt  not  adore  nor  worship  them.'  With  you  it 
is,  '  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them  nor  serve 
them.'  I  need  not  comment  on  this,  that  to 
bow  down  and  to  se?%^e  are  done  every  day  by 
and  to  you  all.  What  a  petty,  silly,  childish 
charge  is  it,  to  say  that,  to  make  out  the  number, 
we  divide  another  into  two !  What  necessity 
were  we  under  to  do  this,  but  from  a  conviction 
of  propriety — yea,  even  a  sacred  propriety? 
We  could  for  that  purpose  just  as  well  have 
kept  your  first  and  second  separate,  as  divide 
your  tenth  into  two;  but  we  deem  matrimony 
so  sacred  a  thing,  that  we  did  not  chuse  to  put 
a  wife  on  the  same  footing  with  an  ox  or  an  ass 
— nay,  to  come  after  a  house !  Satisfy  your 
own  eyes.  You  see  there  our  first  command- 
ment, containing  both  your  first  and  second,  with 
a  stronger  instead  of  a  lucaker  prohibition  of 
idolatry;  and  you  see  the  best  reason  in  the 
world  for  dividing  the  tenth.  But,  indeed,  upon 
the  subject  of  matrimony,  the  first  reformers  are 
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well  known  to  have  been  disgracefully  lax.  And 
in  fact,  I  know  tliat  the  manner  in  which  the 
tenth  commandment,  as  you  have  it,  is  arranged 
by  Protestants,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a 
ribald  joke.  But  I  dare  say  the  bulk  of  you 
Protestants  believe  that  the  Old  Testament  came 
from  the  first  hands  divided  into  chapter  and 
verse,  as  you  have  it.  Now  the  first  division  into 
chapters  did  not  take  place  until  about  the  year 
1240,  when  it  was  done  by  Hugo  de  Sanato 
Caro,  commonly  called  Hugo  Cardinalis,  because 
he  was  the  first  Dominican  that  ever  was  raised 
to  the  cardinal  dignity.  He  also  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Bible,  and  projected  the  first  con- 
cordance, which  is  that  of  the  vulgar  Latin  Bible. 
But  the  subdivision  by  verses  did  not  take  place 
until  1445,  when  it  was  accomplished  by  Mor- 
decai  Nathan;  and  I  really  marvel  much  that, 
considering  a  Dominican  and  Jew  rendered  these 
services,  that  you  do  not  deem  it  Lutheran  and 
Calvinistic  to  throw  the  whole  back  into  its 
original  sectional  state ;  and  as  it  is  doubted  if 
it  owed  even  that  division  to  Moses,  it  might  be 
more  Protestant  to  render  up  the  whole  into  one 
uninterrupted  series,  excepting  only  by  books. 

"  But  it  is  enough  for  tliis  work,   at  least  at 
this  time,  to  look  at  the  frontispiece,  than  which. 
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perhaps,  nothing  more  insidious  ever  met  hu- 
man eye.  Look  there  at  a  part  of  a  crucifix, 
or,  as  she  terms  it,  a  crucifixion,  and  see  how 
intentionally  revolting  it  is  rendered.  Then 
observe  the  people  and  the  priest.  Did  you 
ever  see  either  Mr  D'Alembert  or  myself,  or 
the  people,  thus  praying  to  the  crucifix  ?  And 
this  misrepresentation  from  the  hands  of  one 
who  sat  down  professedly  to  correct  pious  frauds  ! 
Then,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  '  The  Monas- 
tary,'  she  represents  the  prohibition  of  reading 
the  Scripture  as  a  universal  and  permanent 
thing,  whereas  sucli  a  prohibition  was  only  local 
and  temporary,  owing  to  the  bad  use,  of  which 
I  can  give  you  a  hundred  instances,  which 
was  made  of  Scripture  in  times  of  sedition. 
The  author  ought  to  have  known  what  was  the 
case  then,  and  most  imperatively,  what  is  the 
case  now.  Remember  what  Gallitzin  says  on 
that  subject,  and  remember  what  you  saw  on 
Friday  last  with  your  own  eyes.  Protestant 
Bibles,  unless  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  John, 
we-  do  forbid,  because  they  abound  in  false  trans- 
lations. Now,  Mrs  Stanhope,  when  a  person 
sits  down  to  accuse,  it  behoves  that  person, 
whether  male  or  female,  to  be  very  correct.  In 
the  generous  ardour  of  exculpation,  we  may  be 
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led  to  excuse  an  error ;  but  in  the  zeal  which 
seeks  to  condemn  a  hundred  millions  of  persons 
here  and  hereafter^  we  look  for  exact  and  correct 
information.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would  justify 
false  information  on  any  grounds, — no,  not  to 
save  even  a  good  life, — for  we  must  leave  all  to 
God;  but  I  say,  that  the  conscience  is  less 
called  upon  to  search  to  the  utmost,  when  it  is 
exculpation,  not  condemnation,  that  we  seek. 
Read  the  book ;  I  shall  not  influence  you.  Only 
I  may  ask,  do  you  see  '  something  sad  about  all 
of  us  ?'  as  you  will  see  was  the  case  with  all  the 
Catholics,  to  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  that 
came  within  the  reach  of  this  Presbyterian ;  for 
the  English  church  was  too  like  us  to  furnish  a 
hero  or  heroine  for  her ;  while  all  the  Presby- 
terians were  distinguished  by  meek  joy — nay, 
the  child  INIaude  could  hardly  live  for  its  happi- 
ness !  And  I  may  also  ask  you,  did  you  ever  see 
any  of  us  cross  ourselves,  vn\\\  a  look  which 
said,  '  Let  me  show  the  heretic  how  devout 
I  am  !'  There  is  something  monstrously  cruel 
in  this.  I  have  already  said  to  you,  that  I  think 
good  novel-writing  a  most  difficult  task :  it  is 
like  painting ;  and  we  have  in  truth  as  few  good 
novels  as  we  have  good  paintings ;  but  in  the 
])resent  day,   when   nothing  is  so  much  read  as 
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novels,  and  when  there  are  many  who  read 
nothing-  else,  it  is  incumbent  upon  their  authors 
to  be  very  correct.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  author  of  *  Brambletye  House,'  I  do  not 
recollect  one  who  shews  mercy  to  Catholics ; — 
of  course  there  are  many  hundreds  that  I  never 
read,  but  I  speak  of  such  as  I  have  seen.  Yes, 
I  should  except  that  truly  philosophic  WTiter, 
Miss  Edgeworth.  I  cannot  absolutely  charge 
my  memory  on  that  precise  subject;  but  I  think 
she  generalizes  too  much  to  scandalize  any  body 
of  people.  There  is  Lady  Morgan,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  is  a  patriot,  and  who  has  written 
much  professedly  for  Ireland,  and  yet  she 
wounds  Ireland  to  its  verj^  heart's  core  through 
its  religion.  And  mark  how  novel-writers  agree 
in  respect  to  that  sacred  subject.  She  states  that 
St  Catherine  of  Sienna  was  a  icell  knotvn  and  a 
base  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  Pope, — than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  false.  This  oth^r  lady — 
for  Mr  Rankin  told  me  she  was  a  Scotch 
woman — doubts  if  such  a  saint  ever  existed  I  You 
'Cannat  but  be  shocked  by  the  tone  of  levity 
with  which  an  account  of  morning  prayers  is 
given,  w^hich  concludes  thus: — *  When  dressed, 
•another  hour  is  spent  in  repeating  as  many 
Paternosters,  and  Ave  Marias,  and  other  prayers. 
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.  as  there  are  beads  on  a  long  string.  Most  or  all 
of  these  prayers  are  in  Latin,  which  she  does  not 
understand  ! '  This  is  dreadful.  If  the  woman 
did  not  know  the  subject  she  undertook,  how 
base  was  her  presumption !  If  she  did,  how  ten- 
fold wicked  her  misrepresentations.  This  long 
string  of  beads  consists  of  150.  Does  she 
mean  to  insinuate  tliat  the  unhappy  Catholic 
repeats  as  many  prayers,  and  all  in  an  unknown 
tongue  ?  If  the  young  woman  said  her  prayers 
in  Latin,  you  may  depend  upon  it  she  under- 
stood the  language,  for  the  people  never  pray  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  The  rosary,  or  beads, 
was  invented  for  those  who  could  not  read, 
when  reading  was  uncommon^  and  when  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  it  coidd  be  otherwise. 
But  is  it  conceivable  tliat  ignorant  people  would 
be  taught  to  pray  they  knew  not  what?  But 
see  there,  in  the  catechism,  what  the  church 
really  enjoins  as  to  morning  private  service : — 

"  '  Q.  What  is  the  first  tiling  you  should  do 
in  the  morning  ? 

"  '  A.  Make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  offer 
nay  heart  and  soul  to  God. 

"  *  Q.  What  must  you  do  next? 

"  '  A.  Rise  diligently,  dress  myself  modestly, 
and  entertain  myself  with  good  thoughts  :  par- 
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ticularly  by  considering  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  gave  me  this  day,  to  labour  in  it  for  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  and  that  perhaps  it  may 
be  my  last. 

"  '  Q.  And  what  do  you  do  after  you  have 
put  on  your  clothes  ? 

"  *  A.  I  kneel  down  to  my  prayers,  and  per- 
form my  morning  exercise. 
;  %9  '  Q.  What  is  your  morning  exercise  ? 

*' '  A.  1.  I  bow  down  my  whole  soul  and  body 
to  adore  my  God;  and  I  offer  myself  to  his 
divine  service.  2.  I  give  him  thanks  for  his 
infinite  goodness  to  me,  and  to  all  his  creatures; 
and  desire  to  join  with  all  the  angels  and  saints, 
in  blessing  and  praising  him.  3.  I  crave  pardon 
from  my  heart,  for  all  my  sins,  and  beg  that  I 
may  rather  die  than  offend  my  God  any  more. 
4.  I  offer  up  to  God  all  my  thoughts,  words, 
actions  and  sufferings,  throughout  the  day,  and 
beg  his  blessing  on  them. 

"  '  Q.  And  what  prayers  do  you  say  after 
this? 

"  «  A.  I  say,  '  Our  Father,'  '  Hail,  Mary,* 
and  the  'Apostles'  Creed;'  and  I  make  acts 
of  faith,  hope,  and  the  love  of  God. 

"  '  Q.  Do  you  do  anything  else  ? 

"  '  A.  I  pray  for  my  friends  and  for  my  ene- 
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mies,  for  the  living  and  for  the  dead;  and  I 
beg  mercVj  grace,  and  salvation  for  all.' 

"  You  see  the  impression  intended  by  this 
author;  it  is  meant  to  be  understood  by  the 
whole  Protestant  world  who  read  her  book,  and 
thousands  have  read  it  (for  it  is  the  fifth  edition) 
that  one  hundred  millions  of  accountable  beings 
are  instructed  by,  nay,  commanded  by,  their 
priests,  to  address  God  in  words,  to  the  majority 
of  those  altogether  unintelligible. 

"  I  am  almost  ashamed  of  having  polluted  my 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  such  calumnies.  How 
unlike  a  Christian  ! — If  this  poor  girl  whom 
she  holds  up  as  a  scarecrow,  was  vain  of  her 
good  works,  is  that  the  fault  of  Catholicity? 
And  I  would  ask  this  lady,  if  there  are  no  vain 
Protestants  without  good  works?  Let  her  go 
to  the  streets,  and  look  upon  the  plain  bonnet 
of  the  Quaker  and  Methodist,  and  ask  if  some 
vanity  has  not  often  lurked  beneath  such, 
merely  because  it  was  reft  of  its  little  ornaments, 
which,  if  worn  without  vanity,  is  a  far  better 
work,  in  as  much  as  it  would  give  bread  to 
many  an  industrious  pair,  and  many  a  lovely, 
smiling,  curly-headed  urchin.  Yes,  yes ;  all 
rests  in  the  spirit.  Hand  me  past,  Florence, 
one   of    these  volumes,   the  third,    I   think,   of 
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*  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints' — Yes,  here  it  is. 
I  shall  read  you  what  is  the  true  spirit  of  our 
church.  Let  me  see — the  life  of  St  Cunegunda, 
daughter  of  the  first  Count  of  Luxemburgh, 
and  wife  to  Henry  Duke  of  Bavaria.  After  an 
account  of  her  self-denials  and  self-inflictions, 
the  biographer  says —  '  Few  arrive  at  any 
degree  of  perfection  amongst  those  who  aspire 
after  virtue,  because  they  believe  as  if  they  placed 
it  barely  in  multiplying  exercises  of  piety  and 
good  works.  This  costs  little  to  self-love,  ivhich 
it  rather  feeds  by  entertaining  a  secret  vanity  or 
self-complacency  in  those  who  are  not  very  care- 
ful in  watching  over  their  hearts.  It  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  persons  who  have  passed  forty, 
fifty  years  in  the  constant  practice  of  penance 
and  all  religious  exercises,  and  the  use  of  the 
most  holy  sacraments,  still  subject  to  habitual 
imperfections  and  venial  disorders  incompatible 
with  a  state  of  sanctity  or  perfection.  They 
give  marks  of  sudden  resentment  if  they  happen 
to  be  rebuked  or  despised;  are  greedy  of  the 
esteem  of  others;  take  a  secret  satisfaction  in 
applause,  and  seek  those  things  which  flatter 
self-love.  How  much  are  these  souls  their  own 
enemies,  by  not  giving  themselves  to  God  with- 
out reserve,    and   taking  a   firm    resolution  to 
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labour  diligently  in  watching  over  themselves, 
cutting  off  all  irregular  attachments  and  purifying 
their  hearts  !     The  neglect  of  this  fosters  many 
habitual  little  disorders,  which  incredibly  obstruct 
the  work  of  our  sanctification,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  divine  grace  in  our  souls. 
....  K  we  desire  to  cultivate  true  purity  of  heart, 
we  must  carefully  endeavour  to  discover  the  im- 
perfections and  disorders  of  our  souls,  especially 
such  as  are  habitual,  and  strenuously  endeavour 
to  root  them  out,'  &c.  &c.     Cunegunda  died  in 
1040,  and  her  life  is  written  by  a  canon  of  Ham- 
burg about  the  year  1152.     See  also  the  Disser- 
tations of  Henschenius.      But  your   ingenious 
writer  of   '  Roman  Catholic  Tales'    may  per- 
haps know  that  this  saint  never  existed  either. 
There  may  be  an  exaggeration  in  the  lives  of 
saints,  but  it  was  in  their  acts,  not  in  the  narra- 
tion of  them.     There  may  have  been  much  of 
enthusiasm  mingled  with  their  good  deeds,  but 
let  us  remember,  that  it  was  a  safe,  a  holy,  an 
amiable,    and    a   grateful    enthusiasm.      They 
deemed  that  the  laying  of  the  whole  soul  at  the 
feet  of  Christ,  was  scarcely  an  acknowledgment 
of  what  he  did  for  us.     But  truly,  if  superfluous 
works  in  one  could  be  added,  as  they  say  we  do, 
to  the  scanty  works  of  another,  all  the  acts  and 
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all  the'  entliusiasm  of  tlie  saints,  great  as  they 
were,  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  now  vast  ocean 
of  self-indulgence,  vice,  and  voluptuousness,  by 
which  we  are  surrounded.  Yes,  if  such  was 
their  sentiment — and  who  knows  but  they  saw 
in  prophetic  perspective  the  immeasurable  depth 
of  modern  presumption  and  vice? — if  such,  I 
say,  was  their  opinion  of  a  transfer  of  good  works, 
it  may  be  that  the  macerated  body,  and  the  days 
and  nights  spent  in  prayer  and  supplication,  were 
more  for  others  than  for  themselves.  Fancy  to 
yourself  that  you  could  foresee  to  a  certainty 
that  your  beloved  child  would  become  a  mur- 
derer, perhaps  a  parricide,  and  that  if  she  escaped 
justice,  she  should  afterwards  drag  out  a  few 
years  of  fearful  existence  upon  the  streets — what 
would  your  days  and  your  nights  be  ?  Alas ! 
how  would  your  body  be  macerated  by  grief — 
how  would  your  soul  be  writhed  in  ardent  pray- 
ers and  supplications  !  Setting  aside  what  they 
might  and  did  feel  for  others,  each  of  these  saints 
knew  that  in  the  human  heart  are  the  seeds  of 
such  vices  as  I  have  named.  My  dear  madam, 
the  best  in  these  days  make  a  mock  of  such 
things,  and  they  exclaim,  '  O,  time  enough  when 
we  are  guilty,  for  grief,  repentance,  and  self- 
denial.'     It  is  now  the  fashion  to  mock  at  these 
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very  saints, — nay,  confess  the  truth,  I  doubt  not 
that  you  yourself,  who  are  as  much  more  pure 
than  the  great  mass,  as  these  saints  were  than  you, 
smiled  when  you  turned  up  what  you  deem  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Macarius  or  of  a  Teresa !  But 
if  your  passing,  thoughtless  smile  is  a  sin,  a  sort 
of  sacrilege,  pray  what  is  the  conduct  of  a  person, 
and  that  a  woman,  from  whom  we  always  expect 
more  justice  and  piety,  who,  in  cold,  calculating 
blood,  could  sit  down  and  mock  at  the  very  repre- 
sentation of  the  saints  ?  Look  then  at  the  com- 
punctions of  a  Gregory,  I  mean  '  the  Great.' 
See  his  self-abasements,  his  self-contempt.  See 
where  he  says,  '  My  works  (alluding  to  that  on 
Job)  are  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  churches. 
Rather  read  to  the  people  St  Austin  on  the 
Psahns.' 

"  Out  of  several  Catholics,  she  makes  them 
all  either  knaves  or  fools  in  respect  to  religion^ 
excepting  Father  Clement  himself;  she  has 
pleased  to  make  him  wise  and  amiable.  But 
why?  Merely  that  Protestant  pity  may  be 
called  forth  on  account  of  so  much  worth  and 
wisdom  being  lost  to  God  and  man  through  the 
dreadful  instrumentality  of  these  worst  of  all 
men — Catholics.     Then  she    is    at    the  utmost 
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pains  to  represent  the  dying  scene  of  this  ima- 
ginary person  in  the  most  revolting  light,  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  every  Catholic  finds 
his  death-bed  a  bed  of  thorns;  and  that  if  a  priest, 
or  person  of  consequence,  three  or  four  fearful 
monks  attend  with  some  frightful  apparatus. 
Strange  !  that  notwithstanding  a  life  of  religious 
folly,  of  confession,  and  of  penance,  and  at  last 
an  appalling  death,  so  few  comparatively  should 
have  left  us,  and  that  we  are  daily  adding  con- 
verts to  our  numbers." 

Mr  Ashburn  then  read  aloud  the  death-scene 
of  Father  Clement,  but  for  which  we  cannot 
spare  room.  "  And  now,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  let 
you  hear  an  account  of  a  Catholic  death,  that  of 
Charles  Gobinet,  principal  of  the  college  of 
Plessis,  and  doctor  of  Sorbonne.  He  was  ani- 
mated by  a  lively  zeal  for  the  edification  of 
youth,  and  his  chief  literary  labours  were  di- 
rected to  this  object.  A  work  of  his,  '  The 
Instruction  of  Youth  in  Christian  Piety,'  has 
gone  throi^h  many  editions,  in  various  vulgar 
tongues ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing at  once  so  impressive,  easy  of  compre- 
hension, and  of  so  exalting  a  tendency.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1690,  aged  77.     Though  his 
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long  and  laborious  life  had  constantly  presented 
a  model  of  the  sacerdotal  virtues,  the  priest  who 
attended  him  at  his  dying  hour  reminded  him, 
that  '  it  was  a  terrible  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  living  God.*  But  the  holy  eccle- 
siastic, more  enlivened  by  hope  than  depressed 
by  fear,  replied  to  the  warning,  '  How  sweet  it' 
is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  God  who  died  on 
the  cross  to  save  us ;'  and  in  a  moment  after 
expired.  Contrast  this,"  said  Mr  Ashburn, 
"  with  the  imaginary  death  of  Father  Clement; 
but*do  not  contrast  it  under  the  conviction  that 
all  Catholics  die  like  Doctor  Gobinet.  Much 
depends  on  natural  constitution,  both  in  life  and 
in  death.  Here,  in  a  true  story,  we  see  the 
dying  more  buoyant  and  cheerful  than  his  ex- 
horting attendant.  If  this  calumnious  authoress 
did  not  know  that  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  are 
liable  to  as  deep  depression  as  Catholics,  she 
had  small  right  to  lift  the  pen  as  a  delineator 
of  nature." 

"  I  am  astonished,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope,  "  that 
you  do  not  write  copiously  in  your  own  defence. 
You  must  have  men  of  talent  amongst  you,  and 
it  is  a  duty  that  you  owe  both  to  yourselves  and 
to  Protestant  society,  which  goes  on  puffed  up 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  exclusive  merit.     I  see 
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some  sentences  here,  in  '  Father  Clement  upon 
Calvinism,'  which  I  think  cannot  be  exceeded 
for  arrogance." 

"  My  dear  madam,  we  may  write  whole 
reams,  and  they  would  profit  us  nothing.  It  is 
only  the  excitement  of  some  accidental  contro- 
versy which  can  induce  Protestants  to  read  a 
Catholic  work.  And  even  then,  they  are  so 
much  under  the  influence  of  party  wrath,  as  to 
bring  only  a  mind  firmly  made  up,  a  heart 
swollen  by  pride,  and  a  temper  ill  in  uni- 
son with  spiritual  candour.  The  pamphlet  is 
lifted  with  scorn,  and  thrown  aside  with  con- 
tempt." 

It  was  now  the  twenty-third  Sunday  after 
Pentecost,  and  the  seventh  of  Florence's  at- 
tendance at  a  Catholic  chapel.  The  flush  of 
surprise  and  the  tremor  arising  from  novelty 
were  past,  and  her  attention  was  settled  down 
into  a  calm  and  almost  passionless  state.  She 
had  now  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  was 
passing  before  her  eyes;  and  her  ears  were 
satisfied  that  the  famed  Latifi  service  which 
insulted  the  reason,  "  and  kept  the  minds  of 
Catholic  lieges  in  a  state  of  stupid  ignorance," 
occupied  just  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; 
being  in  proportion  to  that  delivered  in  English 
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as  one  to  five !  *  "  Where,"  thought  she,  "  is 
the  abuse?  The  most  ignorant  person  there 
is  so  well  instructed,  both  through  the  medium 
of  lessons  to  youth,  from  its  very  first  dawn, 
and  through  that  of  clear,  sensible  discourses, 
not  got  up  for  shew  but  for  use,  as  to  be  per- 
fectly aware,  even  if  not  able  to  read,  of  all  that 
is  going  on  during  the  mass ;  and  if  able  to  read, 
they  are  also  able  either  to  accompany  the  priest 
in  the  mass, — every  word  being  translated, — or 
to  employ  himself  in  perusing  one  of  the  many 
excellent  little  books  of  devotion,  composed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  jassisting  the  mind  at  so 
impressive  and  awful  a  time."  She  no  longer 
wondered  that  piety,  gratitude,  and  veneration, 
should  impel  the  knee  to  bend  at  the  words, 
*'  And  was  made  man ;"  ni>r  did  she  now  start  at 
the  three  several  sounds  of  the  bell ;  the  first  in* 
solemn  preparation,  excited  by  the  simple  but 
impressive  words,  "  Lift  up  your  hearts,"  and 
the  touching  reply  of,  "  We  have  lifted  them 
up  to  the  Lord ;"  the  second  and  third,  at  what 


*  The  famous  Ignatius  of  Loyola  allowed  only  half  an 
hour  to  this  semce.  But  much  depends  on  the  habits 
and  temperament  of  the  priest.  Ignatius  himself  always 
spent  an  hour  in  it. 
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has  been  so  much  scoflFed  at,  viz.  the  elevation 
of  the  host  and  of  the  cup.  She  found  it  utterly 
impossible,  after  having  brought  the  human 
mind  to  believe  that  God  became  man,  and  in 
order  to  save  man  from  eternal  wrath,  submitted 
to  be  crucified,  to  find  anything  absurd  or  laugh- 
able in  being  solemnly  reminded,  by  a  visible 
sign,  of  his  elevation  on  the  cross.  On  the  con- 
trary, her  reason  taught  her  to  believe,  that  we 
could  not  too  frequently  be  put  in  mind  of  wliat 
the  Son  of  God  substantially  and  corporeally 
suffered  for  man ;  and  was  satisfied  that  if  any 
thing  could  check  human  turpitude  and  control 
human  passions,  it  was  having  tliis  fact  brought, 
as  in  the  Catholic  religion,  perpetually  before 
our  eyes. 

Mrs  Stanhope  too,  notwithstanding  her  deep 
regret  that  Florence  had  ever  entered  the  pre- 
cincts of  Catholicity,  could  not  withhold  her 
assent  to  the  positive  fact,  that  here  only  could 
true  piety  be  stirred  up,  and  when  stirred  up, 
have  a  chance  for  being  kept  alive.  But  her  mind, 
though  in  many  respects  not  so  firm  as  that  of 
her  daughter,  was,  we  imagine,  more  philoso- 
phic, although  she  herself  was  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  circumstance;  but  she  had  never  been, 
and  probably  never  would  be,   troubled  about 
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any  other  road  to  heaven  than  that  of  a  con- 
science as  unspotted  as  ever  fell  to  the  share  of 
mortal  man  or  woman. 

On  the  morning  alluded  to  above,  both  mother 
and  daughter  felt  unusually  pensive,  but  especi- 
ally the  former,  for  time  and  experience  had 
rendered  those  feelings  deep  in  her,  which  in 
Florence  were  yet  merely  acute.  She  consi- 
dered herself,  however  unintentionally,  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  Dr  Ceimpian's  death,  and 
probably  of  the  loss  of  liberty,  for  a  time  at  least, 
to  the  innocent  Miss  Jessy.  Yet,  upon  the  most 
severe  investigation,  she  could  find  nothing  to 
blame  in  herself.  There  could  be  nothing  posi- 
tively wrong  in  her  going  for  once  to  a  Catholic 
chapel.  She  had  no  power  over  her  daughter's 
health,  nor  over  the  chance  that  brought  the 
Campians  to  her  house ;  and  she  had  been  very 
far  from  giving  the  slightest  encouragement  to 
Miss  Jessy's  wish  of  living  with  her.  But  the 
one  was  at  that  moment  lying  a  corpse,  through 
fear  on  her  account;  and  the  other  was  made 
more  wretched  than  even  her  natural  imbecility 
rendered  unavoidable.  Florence  did  not  enter 
so  deeply  into  the  subject  as  her  mother,  but 
the  tear  trembled  in  her  eye,  because  the  person 
in  wlmm   she  contemplated,  at  once  her  jiarent 
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and  sole  friend,  was  sad;  and  as  she  walked 
silently  up  to  Crown  street,  she  felt  satisfied 
that  it  is  only  in  the  bosom  of  religion  that  she 
could  find  peace  in  this  troubled  world.  Thus 
she  was  this  day  more  than  usually  disposed  to  a 
quiescent  piety ;  while  her  mother,  without  hav- 
ing any  specific  charge  against  Popery  (as  she 
called  Catholicity)  from  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard,  yet  felt  that  it  was  at  that  moment  indi- 
rectly the  cause  of  a  fresh  pang  and  of  a  fresh 
reproach.  After  morning  prayers,  I  mean  those 
previous  to  the  sermon  or  discourse,  and  which, 
by  the  way,  are  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  Mr 
D'Alembert,  as  usual,  read  from  the  pulpit, 
before  commencing  his  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  day,  the  directions  for  the  ensuing  week, 
and  amongst  other  things  he  said — "  Of  course 
you  are  all  aware  that  the  indulgence  ended 
on  Friday."  Had  their  attention  hitherto 
been  free  from  agitation,  and  entirely  un- 
embarrassed, they  must  have  remarked  that 
on  the  very  first  Sunday  of  their  attendance, 
viz.  the  seventeenth  after  Pentecost,  the  same 
Announcement  w^as  made ;  and  that  on  the 
twenty-first  Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  the 
fifth  of  their  attendance,  the  words,  "  The  indul- 
gence ends  this  day,"  were  distinctly  uttered. 
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However,  these  intimations  had  escaped  their 
notice,  and  now  for  the  first  time  their  Protes- 
tant ears  were  at  once  greeted,  scared,  and  in- 
sulted, by  the  audacious  intimation,  that  for  a 
space,  they  knew  not  how  long,  these  people 
had  been  indulged  in  crime  !  Dreadful !  The 
words  tingled  and  re-tingled  in  the  ears  of  Flo- 
rence, while  her  fair  cheeks,  which  did  not  natu- 
rally exceed  in  sanguine  hue  the  palest  pink 
rose,  were  as  deeply  tinged  with  red  as  that 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  damask.  "  Gracious 
heaven  !"  thought  she,  "  have  I,  in  seeking  thy 
*gates,  been  treading  the  paths  to  perdition? 
Have  I  opposed  my  pure  and  already  too-much 
aggrieved  mother,  in  order  to  vindicate,  perhaps 
to  join  myself  to,  a  people  who  thus  bare- 
facedly indulge  in  vice?" 

Mrs  Stanhope,  on  the  contrary,  felt  a  sensa- 
tion nearly  approaching  to  joy,  and  although  she 
was  aware  that  Florence  would  investigate 
this  to  the  utmost  before  she  yielded,  yet  of  a 
decided  victory  in  favour  of  Protestantism  she 
did  not  now  entertain  a  single  doubt.  But  natu- 
rally just,  she  could  not  help  asking  lierself  if  it 
were  right  thus  to  rejoice  that  so  large  a  portion 
of  mankind,  who  bore  the  badge  of  that  which  was 
to  have  saved  the  world, — not  less  than  one  hun- 

VOL.   III.  I 
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dred  millions  of  souls, — should  be  in  such  dis- 
graceful error? 

While  she  was  pausing  on  this  very  conscien- 
tious question,  her  daughter  was  covered  with 
shame,  remorse,  and  confusion ;  and  neither  of 
them  had  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
commencement  of  Mr  D'Alembert's  discourse. 
Glover  remarks,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
tingle  of  a  bell,  as  belonging  to  itself,  but  all  in 
the  time  at  which  it  is  heard.  So  there  is  surely, 
if  possible,  less  in  silence,  as  belonging  to  the 
mere  absence  of  voice;  yet,  although  Mr 
D'Alembert  had  spoken  in  vain  to  the  ears  of 
Mrs  and  Miss  Stanhope,  a  dead  pause  had 
effected  what  his  eloquence  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce :  both  ladies  started,  and  each  fixed  an 
eager  eye  on  his  face.  There  they  met  neither 
the  inquisitorial  look  attributed  to  Jesuits;  nor 
the  supplicating,  humble  eye  of  the  government 
Methodist,  such  as  they  had  seen  in  the  North ; 
nor  the  fierce  Knoxonian  gaze  of  the  dread 
polemic ;  but  merely  that  expression  which  ac- 
companies the  pause  of  a  speaker  when  he  would 
say,  "What  is  the  matter?"  But  it  was  im- 
possible for  Mrs  Stanhope  not  to  feel  that  his 
look  was  directed  to  herself.  He  still  paused, 
but  at  length  be^an  with,  "  I  may  well  remem- 
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ber  the  story  of  Demostlienes,  who,  when  his 
eloquence  failed  to  rouse  even  ordinary  atten- 
tion, far  less  conviction,  awakened  the  former 
.  by  an  idle  tale.  Do  not  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose that  I  liken  myself  to  Demosthenes  in  point 
of  eloquence  ;  far,  very  far  from  it ;  but  neither 
in  zeal  nor  in  good  faith  shall  I  shrink  from  a 
comparison  with  him.  I  have  spoken  for  ten 
minutes,  not  in  nicely-turned  periods,  for  I  have 
not  studied  the  melody  of  speech ;  not  in  flowers 
and  figures,  for  I  have  not  sought  its  ornaments ; 
not  in  cajolement,  for  ours  is  the  strong  voice 
of  well-accredited  authority ;  but  with  this 
beautiful  portion  of  Paul's  Epistle  before  me, 
and  which  most  of  you  have  but  just  read,  it  is 
strange  if  I  should  not  find  subject  matter  of 
strong  interest  for  such  time  as  I  have  to  bestow. 
Such  Protestants  as  know  even  that  much  of  our 
service,  tell  us,  that  we  go  on  in  the  same  round, 
year  after  year.  But  they  ought  to  know,  that 
we  are  not  arbitrarily  confined  to  such  portions 
of  Scripture  as  each  day  presents,  and  that  if 
we  even  were  so,  most,  if  not  every  portion^  be- 
yond a  couple  of  sentences,  presents  a  variety 
of  impressive  topics.  Here,  for  instance,  the 
first  sentence  affords  an  example  of  apostolic 
authority.     How  much  may  be  here  adduced  in 
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favour  of  our  peculiar  doctrines,  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  pure  conduct  in  the  pastor,  and  of 
obedience  in  the  flock  ?  Of  the  second  sentence 
I  shall  say  nothing  at  this  moment,  for  it  is  my 

subject  for  the  day.     Of  the  third Ah  !  why 

did  I  not  rather  fix  on  it  ?  Upon  this  day  too, 
when  my  earliest,  my  truest,  my  most  be- 
loved friend,  lies  dead  to  this  life  !  No ;  it  is  too 
touching  for  me — I  could  not  dwell  upon  it.  It 
is  too  sublime  for  me — I  could  not  render  it 
justice.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  that  it  carries 
me  back  to  tliat  period  when  conduct  was  as 
pure  and  unmixed  as  was  the  faith  of  those  who 
bore  the  august  name  of  Christian — to  that  pe- 
riod when  the  world  teemed  with  those  holy, 
self-denied  men,  who  are  now  tlie  mock,  the 
scoff,  the  butt  for  licentious  wit — to  that  period 
when  it  might  truly  be  said,  that  with  some, 
'  Heaven  had  descended  to  earth.'  The  third 
sentence  is  fidl  of  love  and  of  admonition ;  the 
fourth  supplicates  to  what  is  one  of  our  distin- 
guishing and  peculiar  marks — Unity ;  and  upou 
the  fifth,  were  I  like  our  enemies,  how  might  I 
expatiate  !  But  for  the  present,  let  it  pass.  I 
had  for  ten  minutes  spoken  of  the  grief  which 
I  share  with  Paul,  for  those  who  are  enemies  to 
the  cross  of  Christ ;  whose  end  must  be  destruc- 
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tion ;  whose  mere  palate  is  their  God ;  whose 
glory  is  their  shame,  and  who  mind  only  earthly 
things.  One  would  think,  that  merely  to  point 
at  such  vital  subjects  would  move  attention — 
move  it,  do  I  say  ?  screw  it  up  to  the  last  pitch, 
and  nail  it  down  for  the  time  present  at  least  to 
a  determined  point.  But  no;  there  are  some 
here  who  seemed  unconscious  of  our  speech, 
and  who  could  be  moved  only  by  our  silence  !" 

There  was  something  so  quaint  in  the  whole 
of  this  address,  and  so  true  in  its  conclusion, 
that  Mrs  Stanhope  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile, 
and,  as  if  even  that  could  not  escape  him,  he  im- 
mediately added  :  "To  such  as  are  unused  to  our 
modes,  I  may  seem  absurd — nay,  even  some  of 
my  own  people  are  not  slack  to  say,  that  I  am 
betimes  too  vehement — too  particular — nay," — 
and  there  was  an  expression  of  scorn — "  too  au- 
thoritative. This  last  comes  from  the  leven 
by  which  you  are  surrounded ;  and  though,  like 
Paul,  I  may  weep  over  it,  I  have  ceased  to  won- 
der. For  the  other  two  alleged  defects,  I  have 
only  to  ask,  if  a  man  is  not  vehement  when  his 
subject  hangs  between  heaven  and  hell,  when 
will  he — when  may  he  be  so?  And  for  particu- 
larity !  why,  were  I  to  name  you,  it  ^^'ould 
scarcely  suffice  to  make  you  start  back  from  the 
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yawning  gulpli  which  lies  at  your  feet."  Per- 
haps many  others,  conscious  of  inattention  as 
well  as  Mrs  Stanhope  and  her  daughter,  were 
now  roused  to  a  full  and  devoted  application  of 
their  faculties  to  the  discourse  which  followed, 
and  which  grew  out  of  the  words,  "  Who  mind 
earthly  things." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  were  affectation  to  deny,  that  our  first  object, 
when  we  lifted  the  first  sheet  of  these  volumes, 
was  to  make  a  book ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that 
our  next,  and  our  wishes  were  ten  times  more 
fervent  on  that  point,  was,  to  make  that  book 
subservient  to  justice,  and  to  relative  truth.  Let 
it  be  remembered,  we  do  not  say  "  to  truth 
abstractedly,"  but  "to  truth  relatively."  Our 
object  of  making  a  book  is  far  more  than  accom- 
plished, for  our  materials  greatly  exceed  our 
wants,  and  the  sole  difficulty  lies  in  the  right 
choice  of  those  materials.  On  this  subject,  we 
have  invoked  our  judgment  with  as  much  ardor 
as  ever  poet  invoked  his  muse,  but  we  tremble 
for  that  judgment,  for  even  if  our  vanity  would 
magnify  it  into  an  eqmdity  with  that  of  Solo- 
mon, or  any  other  proverbial  sage,  how  can  we 
be  sure  that  feeling  will  not  sometimes  obscure 
it?    Doubtful  as  wc  arc  of  our   judgment,  wc 
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would  fain  take  refuge  in  our  principles,  and 
these,  the  reader  may  be  assured,  will  render  us 
altogether  unbiassed.  Having  then,  far  more 
matter  than  we  can  possibly  dispose  of,  we  must 
be  denied  the  pleasure  of  reporting  Mr  D'Alem- 
bert's  sermon,  though,  as  our  readers  must  have 
observed,  we  are  particularly  gifted  that  way ; 
and  merely  say,  that  Mrs  Stanhope  came  away 
indignant  that  a  man  should  so  dare  to  address 
his  people,  when  probably  for  months  he  had 
been  allowing,  if  not  selling,  indulgences  in  all 
that  he  had  been  censuring;  and  Florence, 
though  after  the  first  surprise  she  suspended  her 
judgment,  was  yet  greatly  startled. 

It  was  the  custom  of  both  these  ladies  to  be 
entirely  silent  when  deeply  moved.  Mrs  Stan- 
hope was  strongly  agitated  by  hope,  that  now 
her  victory  was  secure.  Strange,  that  a  woman 
of  so  generalizing  a  disposition  should  on  this 
one  subject  be  so  particular  !  What  does  this 
prove  ?  We  leave  the  solution  to  the  sagacious 
reader.  Florence  was  agitated,  and  very  deeply, 
between  hope  and  fear.  Is  it  possible,  that  in 
six  weeks  a  sensible  young  woman  had  in  reality 
become  so  attached  to  a  new — what  shall  we 
call  it? — surely  the  actual  faith  is  the  same — 
well,  then,   to  a  new  modification  of  the  same 
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feiith — as  to  be  really  agitated  on  the  score  of  its 
purity?  We  think  not,  and  ascribe  much  to  the 
worth  of  Mr  Ashburn,  which  she  actually  knew ; 
and  to  the  uncommon  elegance  of  Mr  D'Alem- 
bert,  which  she  saw;  and  to  both  of  which  she 
had  became  so  much  attached  as  to  love  their 
owners,  and  for  their  sakes  in  a  great  measure, 
their  cause.  Be  that  as  it  may,  her  desire  to 
know  the  real  truth  was  as  irrepressible  as  any 
desire  could  be  in  a  well-regulated  mind;  that 
is,  if  no  positive  and  justly  recognised  autho- 
rity interfered,  she  would  compass  the  globe  to 
ascertain  whether  Mr  D'Alembert;,  the  most 
stern  and  severe  of  all  moralists,  and  Mr  Ash- 
burn, the  most  just  and  benevolent  of  all  men, 
sold  sins  at  so  much  per  head. 

The  first  interruption  she  gave  to  their  silence 
was  a  request  that  they  should  have  a  coach 
home ;  to  which  her  mother  willingly  assented. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  she  said,  "  My 
dear  mother,  you  have  been  most  kind  and  in- 
dulgent, and  I  fear  I  have  caused  you  much 
uneasiness  of  late;  but  indeed  you  must  still 
extend  your  indulgence — would  that  all  which 
bears  the  name  were  as  innocent,  and  I  trust  as 
safe.     I  must,  if  you  please,  this  day  understiuid 
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this  subject.  I  know  all  that  has  passed  in 
your  mind;  there  I  may  guess,  as  does  that 
energetic  and  interesting  man,  Mr  D'Alembert, 
you  hope  that  I  must  now  be  satisfied  of  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  this  religion.  I  am,  I 
confess,  gi-eatly  startled,  but  I  am  not  yet  dis- 
posed to  abandon  the  subject ;  and  I  solemnly 
promise,  that  if  it  is  as  you  suspect,  and  as  I 
know  the  generality  of  Protestants  assert,  I 
shall  never  enter  a  Catholic  chapel  more,  at 
least  not  as  a  partial  and  to  them  w^ell-disposed 
auditor.  I  have  turned  over  in  my  mind  how  to 
procure  wh^t  may  be  deemed  unbiassed,  unpre- 
pared information.  You  must  not  suppose  that 
for  one  instant  I  imagine  Mr  Ashbnrn  capable 
of  giving  a  gloss  to  this  matter;  but  though  I 
cannot  believe  him  to  be  a  professional  impostor, 
I  can  still  believe  that  he  may  have  a  good  deal  of 
what  may  be  termed  professional  sophistry,  and 
I  will,  if  you  please,  go  to  a  simple,  unlearned 
Catholic.  You  recollect  that  sour-looking  wo- 
man, Ann,  said  her  husband  would  be  glad  to 
see  us ;  and  that  if  we  were  Protestants,  he 
would  be  happy  to  be  of  use,  or  if  Catholics,  to 
hold  friendly  conversation  with  us?" 
"  Yes,  I  recollect  that." 
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"  Well,  let  us  go  to  him.  Engage  this 
coach  to  come  to  the  chapel  for  us,  and  we  can 
drive  straight  to  Ambrose's." 

Mrs  Stanhope  mused,  and  before  she  had 
time  to  reply,  the  coach  stopped.  After  sitting 
down,  she  said,  "  I  have  no  objection  but  one  to 
your  plan,  Florence,  and  that  is  the  obscurity  of 
the  place :  should  that  vile  man  (for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  person  who  was  watching  at  Mr 
Ashburn's,  and  next  morning  here,  is  a  spy  upon 
us,  and  is  the  same  who  wrote  to  poor  Dr  Cam- 
pian)  see  us,  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  construction 
he  might  put  on  such  a  visit." 

"  I  think,"  said  Florence,  "  that  ever  since 
I  can  recollect  in  a  rational  manner,  which  is  for 
at  least  ten  years,  that  yours  has  been  a  life  of 
caution.  Have  you  gained  one  single  benefit 
from  your  fears  and  your  precautions?  Have 
you  been  less  watched  or  less  calumniated  ?  I 
am  confident  the  very  reverse.  On  the  con- 
trary, your  timidity — can  you  pardon  the  liberty 
— but  I  would  almost  say,  cowardice;  and  no 
wonder  that  one  so  gentle,  under  such  circum- 
stances, became  a  coward — has  whetted  petty 
tyranny.  Believe  me,  the  gentle,  timid  quarry 
excites  far  more  interest,  and  far  more  watchful 
irritation,  and  a  far  stronger  desire  in  its  oppres- 
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sor  to  seize  upon  and  devour  it,  when  in  a  state 
of  skulking  concealment,  than  when  fairly  bound- 
ing over  a  free  open  space.  From  an  excessive 
desire  to  avoid  notice,  you  have  created  it,  and 
under  the  very  worst  phasis. — '  Who  is  that 
lady?' — '  I  don't  know.' — '  How  long  has  she 
been  here  ?' — '  A  few  months.' — '  And  how  often 
have  you  seen  her  out?' — '  Except  on  Sundays, 
not  as  many  times.'— '  Why,  I  wonder,  is  she 
so  retired  ?  there  must  be  a  cause — debt,  perhaps 
— or  may  be  worse.'  Such,  I  have  no  doubt,  is 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  been  talked  of. 
I  am  now  grown  up. — You  smile. — It  is  true  I 
am  only  a  female;  but  I  have  learnt  courage 
from  your  want  of  it.  Let  us  commence  a  new 
mode ;  and  let  us  neither  avoid  nor  court  pub- 
licity, and  above  all,  let  us  be  independent." 

"And  you  would  make  your  debut  by  a  call  upon 
a  pit-man,  in  an  obscure,  suspicious-looking  quar- 
ter, in  the  dusk  of  a  November  Sunday  evening !" 

"  Mother,  if  a  person  of  your  sense  can  be 
terrified  to  such  a  pitch  by  the  phantom  Appear- 
ance, how  must  the  silly  crowd  of  unthinking 
fashionables  be  enslaved !  Suppose  you  heard 
this  instant,  that  your  paying  a  visit  to  the  poor 
pit-man  would  save  his  life,  or  that  of  his  dis- 
contented wife,  would  you  hesitate  to  go  ?" 
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"  Most  assuredly  not." 

"  And  yet  far  more  than  life  is  at  stake.  Re- 
collect what  Mr  Ashburn  said  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  acquaintance,  that  opinion  is  like  an 
inverted  cone.  It  must  begin  at  a  single  point. 
This  is  the  age  of  enquiry.  Is  all  else  but 
Popery  to  be  investigated?  If  Catholics  are 
suffering  justly,  it  is  well,  let  them  suffer;  but  I 
shall  know  what  it  is  against  which  our  fore- 
fathers protested,  and  why  I  myself  bear  the 
name  of  Protestant.  Catholics — I  do  believe, 
the  very  meanest  of  them — know  the  meaning 
of  the  term  by  which  they  are  distinguished  as  a 
Christian  body;  but  I  solemnly  declare  myself 
utterly  and  entirely  ignorant  of  the  root  and 
origin  of  the  term  Protestant,  applied  as  it  is  to 
Anti- Catholics." 

"  My  dear  Florence,  how  can  you  say  so  ? 
You  know  that  our  forefathers  protested  against 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope^against  his  alleged 
powers;  against  transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice 
in  the  mass,  purgatory,  indulgences,  the  use 
of  beads,  idolatry,  and  a  great  many  other 
things." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  that ;  but  I  find  that  Scrip- 
ture carries  them  completely  through  in  what  we 
have  discussed ;  and  on  other  points  we  both  see 
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that  there  is  most  scandalous  and  gross  exagge- 
ration. Now  I  don't  believe  they  worship  images. 
I  hesitate  as  to  indulgences,  because  such  a  prac- 
tice runs  counter  to  all  we  have  seen  and  heard 
for  six  weeks ;  and  as  to  the  use  of  beads  and 
many  other  things,  I  believe  they  can  be  satis- 
factorily explained.  Do  you  consent?  Shall 
we  order  a  coach  to  take  us  up  at  the  chapel  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  consent,  for  I  would  willingly  set 
this  matter  at  rest  for  ever." 

The  afternoon's  service  presented  nothing  ex- 
traordinary, and  at  its  close  the  ladies  found  the 
coach  in  waiting.  They  were  speedily  put  down 
at  Pitman's-row ;  and  having  desired  tlie  coach 
to  wait  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  little  street, 
Florence,  like  one  on  air,  led  the  way  to  the 
house  of  Ambrose.  We  say  like  one  on  air,  for 
she  was  again  assured.  It  was  indeed  impos- 
sible to  look  upon  the  steady,  sensible  coun- 
tenance of  Mr  D'Alembert,  and  to  mark  with 
what  visible  pain  he  alluded  to  the  mere  pos- 
sibility of  crime  in  his  people,  and  believe  that, 
in  any  shape  whatever,  he  could  sanction  vice. 
She  tapped  at  the  door  of  Ambrose  with  that 
lightness  and  rapidity  of  toucli  which  betokens 
hope ;  and  as  she  faced  her  mother  while  waiting 
to  be  admitted,  Mrs  Stanhope   could  not  help 
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smiling  at  the  sparkling  animation  of  her  daugh- 
ter's face,  and  for  an  instant  she  almost  wished 
that  she  might  not  be  disappointed.  The  door 
was  opened  by  Ann,  who  eying  them  charily, 
seemed,  notwithstanding  her  former  invitation, 
to  hesitate  as  to  their  admittance. 

"  Is  Ambrose  at  home  ?"  said  Florence. 

"  O  yes,  ma*am ;  you're  the  ladies  that  was 
here  with  Mr  Ashburn.  Yes,  yes ;  walk  in ; 
Ambrose  will  be  glad  to  see  thee ;  he  thought  it 
was  his  nephew  Philip,  though  I  was  sure  it  was 
a  knock  of  a  different  sort,  for  Philip's  knuckle 
comes  on  like  a  great  hammer,  as  well  it  may, 
for  he's  a  stout  man." 

By  this  time  Ann's  breath  was  exhausted ;  but 
though  she  looked  wistfully  at  a  chair,  she  did 
not  fail  to  apply  a  cloth,  which  seemed  ready  for 
the  purpose,  to  a  couple  of  seats  which  shone 
from  frequent  attrition ;  and  then,  begging  the 
ladies  to  sit  down,  she  dropt  into  her  own  like 
a  person  quite  worn  out. 

**  I  see,"  said  Florence,  "  Mr  Ashburn  was 
right ;  you  are  very  fond  of  a  clean  house,  and 
yours  does  ample  credit  to  your  labours;  but 
you  seem  so  unfit  for  the  slightest  fatigue,  that 
I  cannot  comprehend  how  you  manage  to  keep 
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this  large  floor,  and  everything  else,  so  entirely 
clean." 

She  sent  a  ghastly  and  discontented  glance 
around  her  apartment,  and  replied,  that  in  her 
prime,  and  long  past  it,  she  would  have  been 
ashamed  if  her  father's  byre  had  not  been  in 
better  order. 

Ambrose,  during  this  short  colloquy,  had 
merely  turned  his  left  leg  over  a  form,  on  which, 
at  their  entrance,  he  was  sitting  as  if  on  horse- 
back; and  it  seemed,  from  the  intensity  with 
which  he  still  kept  looking  upon  a  book,  that  he 
had  taken  that  position  in  a  fit  of  abstraction ; 
but  he  now  laid  aside  the  volume,  and  said, 
"  Aye,  poor  body,  she  is  very  frail;  but  she  will 
work  on  to  the  very  last,  I  believe,  for  cleanliness 
is  a  kind  of  second  nature  to  her,  and  my  busi- 
ness is  a  sore  trier  to  her  temper,  and  a  sore  tax 
upon  her  small  portion  of  strength,  for  I  come 
into  this  house  every  night  at  six  o'clock,  if  we 
have  fortuned  weel,  as  black  as  that  oven  mouth." 

"  Hout  no,  hinny,  no  sae  black  as  that;  it 
took  me  a  whole  hour  to  rub  that  into  a  right 
hue  and  a  proper  shine.  No,  no;  thank  God, 
I  can  always  see  the  grund  of  tliee's  face ;  and 
a  bonny  little  man  was  Ambrose  yence." 
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I'lils  assertion  was  still  evidently  true,  for 
tlioiigli  scarcely  a  bone  in  liis  body  had  not  been 
occasionally  broken,  dislocated,  or  bruised,  his 
face  had  escaped,  and  still  presented  a  neat  regu- 
larity of  features. 

Mrs  Stanhope  now  felt  anxious  to  commence 
her  interrogatories,  but  how,  was  the  question. 
"  Have  you  been  at  chapel  to  day,  Ambrose  ?" 

"  O  yes ;  I'm  sore  done  out,  indeed,  if  I  miss 
that." 

"  You  hear  Mr  Ashburn,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes ; — some  like  Mr  D' Alembert  better, 
and  some  like  Mr  Taylor  better,  and  some  one 
and  some  another,  for  we  have  six  altogether  in 
and  about  this  town  and  district;  but  for  my 
share,  take  Mr  Ashburn  out  and  out,  and  you 
will  find  very  few  to  surpass  liim.  Are  you  a 
Catholic?" 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  but  for  some  weeks  I  have 
heard  Mr  D' Alembert." 

"  Yes,  he's  a  great  man,  and  has  stirred  up 
many  from  great  sloth,  and  has  made  many  con- 
verts ;  but  I  think  he's  a  touch  over  line  for  me, 
and  over  harsh.  I  cannot  say  but  I  was  feai'ed 
the  only  times  I  ever  heard  him.  Mr  Ashburn 
is  more  pitiful." 

VOL.  III.  K 
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"  I  am  sure,"  said  Florence,  "  Mr  irAlem- 
bert  looks  more  mild  than  Mr  Ashburn." 

"  Yes ;  but  may  be  he  is  obliged  to  nature  for 
that.  You  see  he  is  still  a  man  of  singular  good 
looks,  and  Fse  warrant  he's  upwards  of  fifty; 
aye,  and  more.  I  remember  him  more  than 
thirty  years  back,  and  he  was  then  a  perfect  pic- 
ture ;  but,  as  they  say,  fancy  passes  beauty,  and 
I  like  Mr  Ashburn  better." 

"  Yes,"  said  Florence,  "  you  admire  the  one 
and  love  the  other." 

"  Something  of  that  sort,  I  make  no  doubt," 
said  Ambrose. 

Mrs  Stanhope's  heart  now  beat  thick — ten 
times  it  was  upon  her  tongue's  point  to  say,  "  I 
am  surprised  to  hear  the  time  of  indulgence  an- 
nounced so  publicly;"  but  as  often  the  words 
died  away.  She  looked  at  Florence  for  aid, 
smiling  at  the  same  time  at  her  owti  imbecility. 

Florence  cleared  her  voice,  hemmed  once  or 
twice,  and  at  last,  with  the  determined  resolution 
of  a  patient  who  has  resolved  on  swallowing  the 
bitter  draught,  she  said,  "  My  mother  and  I 
were  much  surprised  this  morning  on  hearing 
Mr  D'Alembert  say,  '  Our  indulgence  ended 
on  Friday.' " 
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"  I  doubt  not,"  said  Ambrose :  "  little  surprises 
ye,  Protestants." 

"  Little  /"  said  Mrs  Stanhope,  her  courage 
rising  at  such  effrontery ;  "  do  you  call  that 
little  r 

"  No,"  said  Ambrose,  "  I  am  wrong;  it  is 
not  little.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies  that 
it  has  pleased  God  to  bestow  on  sinning  man. 
But  I  meant — indeed  I  cannot  rightly  explain 
myself — I  mean,  that  you  are  all  so  ignorant, 
that  very  little  begets  surprise  in  you." 

Thfs  was  a  strange  charge  from  an  ignorant 
pit-man  to  a  fine  lady ;  but  no  doubt  he  alluded 
to  relative  and  particular  ignorance. 

"  I  should  be  sorry,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope,  "  to 
put  any  improper  question,  and  I  hope  you  vnW 
excuse  me  on  account  of  that  very  ignorance, 
which  I  confess  is  shamefully  great,  considering 
how  much  we  presume  on  our  Protestant  know- 
ledge ;  but  I  am  most  anxious  to  know  on  what 
terms  your  indulgence  is  granted." 

"  On  what  terms  ? — Surely  !  Ann,  hand  me 
that  ould  Directory.  The  terms,  or  the  '  con- 
ditions,' as  they  are  called,  are  here.  We  have 
eight  different  periods:  at  Christmas,  Lent, 
Easter,  Whitsunday,  the  feasts  of  Saints  Peter 
and  Paul,  the  Assumption  of  the  blessed  Mary, 
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at  tlie  festival  of  St  Michael,  and  at  All  Saints. 
Some  of  them  are  always  of  the  same  duration ; 
and  others,  the  three  last,  are  sometimes  shorter, 
and  sometimes  longer.  Now  we  make  no  secret 
of  these  things.  Anybody  may  buy  that  book 
for  a  shilling.  But  you  want  to  know  the  Con- 
ditions." 

He  read  as  follows : — "  Conditions  of  the  second^ 
fourth,  and  eighth  are, — 1.  That  the  faitliful 
confess  their  sins,  with  sincere  repentance,  to  a 
priest  approved  by  the  bishop.  2.  That  they 
worthily  receive  the  holy  communion.  3.  That 
if  their  state  and  condition  allow  it,  they  give 
some  alms  to  the  poor,  either  on  the  eve  or  on 
the  day  of  their  communion.  4.  That  on  the 
day  of  their  communion,  they  offer  up  some 
prayers  to  God,  for  the  whole  state  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  throughout  the  world ;  for  bring- 
ing back  all  straying  souls  to  the  fold  of  Christ ; 
for  the  general  peace  of  Christendom,  and  for 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  this  nation. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  first,  third,  sixth  and 
seventh  are, — 1.  That  the  faithful  confess  their 
sins,  with  sincere  repentance,  to  a  priest  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop.  2.  That  they  worthily 
receive  the  holy  communion.  .  3.  That  they 
visit  some  chapel  or  oratory,  where  mass  is  cele- 
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brated,  and  pray  to  God  for  the  peace  of  his 
church.  4.  That  they  be  in  a  readiness  of 
mind  to  assist  the  poor  with  alms  in  proportion 
to  their  abilities ;  or  to  frequent  catechism  and 
sermons  as  often  as  they  can  do  it  wdthout  gTeat 
inconvenience ;  or  to  afford  their  assistance  to 
the  sick,  or  to  such  as  are  near  their  end,  out  of 
the  motive  of  Christian  charity. 

"  Note,  It  is  not  required  for  gaining-  these 
four  indulgences  granted  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV, 
that  these  works  of  mercy,  corporal  or  spiritual, 
or  the  assisting  at  catechism  or  sermons,  be  done 
on  the  same  day  with  the  communion ;  but  only 
that  persons  be  then  in  a  disposition  or  readiness 
of  mind  to  do  these  things,  or  some  of  them  at 
least,  when  they  may  have  an  opportunity. 

"  The  conditions  of  the  Jifth  are, — 1.  That  the 
faithful  confess  their  sins,  with  sincere  repent- 
ance, to  a  priest  approved  by  the  bishop. 
2.  That  they  worthily  receive  the  holy  commu- 
nion. 3.  That,  for  some  space  of  time,  they 
pray  to  God,  with  a  sincere  heart,  for  the  con- 
version of  infidels  and  heretics,  and  fftr  the  free 
propagation  of  the  holy  faith." 

Mrs  Stanhope  listened  most  attentively,  but 
still,  as  he  went  on,  heaping  vituperation  in  her 
own  mind  upon  such  scandal,   while  Florence, 
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yet  ignorant  of  what  was  granted,  rejoiced  that 
the  conditions,  at  all  events,  were  so  pure,  pious, 
and  in  many  cases  so  morally  efficient. 

"  The  conditions,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope,  "  are 
certainly  a  strange  contradiction:  that  a  man 
should  be  enjoined  to  pray  or  bestow  charity,  or 
be  loyal  and  well  disposed  to  his  country,  and 
indeed  to  all  the  world,  in  order  that  he  may  lie 
or  steal,  is  wonderful !" 

Ambrose  pulled  his  spectacles  from  his  little 
well-set  and  somewhat  too  thick  aquiline  nose, 
and  gazing  upon  Mrs  Stanhope  for  about  a  mi- 
nute, at  last  said,  with  a  look  of  excessive  con- 
tempt, "  It  is  far  more  wonderful,  that  a  woman 
come  to  years  should  believe  such  nonsense.  I 
have  heard,  and  I  acknowledge  it  was  one 
cause  for  my  something  disliking  Mr  D'Alem- 
bert,  that  he  says,  the  man  who  spends  an  hour 
upon  a  Protestant  in  the  way  of  religious  in- 
struction, only  robs  his  owai  people  of  that  pre- 
cious hour,  for  that  they  always  bring  with  them 
an  equal  portion  of  ignorance  and  obstinacy  ! 
No  doubt  he  is  wrong ;  because,  as  Mr  Ash- 
buan  says,  it  matters  not  what  }'ou  bring ;  it  is 
still  our  duty  as  Christians,  and  as  Christians  so 
highly  favoured,  to  endeavour,  through  good 
report  and  bad  report,   at  bringing  you  to  the 
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Lord.  But,  after  all,  is  it  any  wonder  that  he 
shuns  Protestants,  if  he  has  often  had  such  pro- 
voking tilings  cast  in  his  teeth  ?" 

Ambrose  put  an  elbow  on  each  knee,  and 
placing  a  hand  on  each  side  of  his  face,  he  sat 
silent  for  some  time  ;  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Yes, 
I  think  I  have  found  out  the  way  to  make  you 
understand  this  matter.  Suppose, — which  God 
of  his  infinite  mercy  forbid, — that  I  have  com- 
mitted a  murder But  stop ;    we  must  lay  a 

foundation,  for  without  that  no  man  can  build ; 
you  may  just  as  well  expect  to  find  coal  without 
horse-labour,  or  certain  safety  in  a  Davy,  as 
build  without  a  foundation.  Do  you  believe  that 
Christ  chose  Peter  as  the  rock  that  his  visible 
church  was  to  be  built  on  ?" 

"  Yes;  that  is  certainly  proved  by  Scripture." 

"  So  far  good.  Do  you  believe  that  Peter 
had  the  power  of  binding  or  of  loosing?" 

"  I  see  Scripture  for  that  also." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  power  died  with 
Peter,  or  do  you  believe  that  he  was  to  hand 
it  down  to  his  successors  ?" 

"  Really,  if  we  suppose  the  power  was  to  die 
with  Peter,  I  can  see  very  little  use  in  its  being 
granted.     But  I  frankly  confess,  I  knew  nothing 
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of  this  a  month  ago.     I  am  indebted  to  Mr  Ash- 
burn  for  that  light  upon  the  subject." 

"  Then  why  should  you  come  to  a  mean, 
ignorant  person  like  me?  Mr  Ashburn  can 
explain  the  doctrine  of  Indulgence  far  better 
than  I." 

"  No  matter,"  said  Florence;  "  go  on,  if  you 
please." 

,  ~  ""  Well,  then,  in  one  part  of  our  foundation 
you  seem  pretty  safe ;  but  there  is  another  still. 
Do  you  know  that  a  priest  cannot  reveal  what  is 
told  to  him  by  confession  ? — that  he  would  sooner 
be  torn  to  atoms? — and  I  am  assured,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  priest  divulg- 
ing a  confession.  Philip,  my  nephew,  says,  he 
looks  upon  that  as  a  miracle,  and  really  it  seems 
nothing  short.  Suppose  then,  as  I  said  before, 
I  commit  a  murder,  which,  as  I  also  said  before, 
I  pray  God  to  save  me  from — do  you  imagine 
that  I  believe  that  the  Pope  can  of  himself  pardon 
that  crime?  Surely  not  but  through  contrition 
on  my  part,  and  by  a  deep  and  bitter  repentance. 
Our  church  does  not  teach  that  by  indulgence  the 
Pope  can  forgive  any  one  mortal,  or,  as  my  neigh- 
bour, John  the  shoemaker,  says,  even  venial  sin. 
But  suppose  I  commit  this  sin,   and  confess  the 
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same  to  tlie  Pope,  or  any  otlier  priest,  he  will  first 
satisfy  himself  that  I  have  true  faith  in  Christ ; 
and  he  ^vdll  next  satisfy  himself  that  my  faith 
produces  true  repentance.  It  is  possible,  in  so 
aggravated  a  case,  that  the  priest  would  implore 
me  to  offer  myself  up  to  the  laws  of  the  land; 
but  of  that  I  cannot  assure  you ;  but  from  the 
conduct  of  any  priest  I  have  ever  known  any- 
thing about,  I  think  he  would  do  so.  If,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  my  friends,  and,  may  be,  from 
a  mortal  fearfulness,  I  resolve  to  live,  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  on  being  satisfied,  from  my  contri- 
tion, and  my  compliance  with  severe  penances, 
such  comfort  will  be  held  out  to  me  as  Peter  was 
empowered  to  give.  But  if  my  penance  is  hea- 
vier than  I  am  able  to  bear,  it  is  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  priest  to  grant  an  indulgence,  and 
to  abate  me  somewhat  of  it," 

"  Then  you  utterly  deny  that    any  sum  of 
money  can  purchase  an  indulgence  to  commit 


sin  r 


■?" 


"  I  must  just  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that 
I  wonder  any  reasonable  woman,  who,  I  am 
sure,  cannot  be  less  than  eight  and  thirty,  or 
may  be  forty,  years  of  age,  can  suppose  such 
nonsense.  Surely  you  have  read  the  history  of 
your  country ;  and  surely  you  cannot  but  know 
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that  the  cause  of  what  you  call  the  Reformation 
— it  would  be  but  decent  to  give  it  some  other 
name — was  because  the  Pope  would  not  give 
an  indulgence.  If  the  Pope  would  have  given 
Henry  an  indulgence  to  have  as  many  mves  as 
he  chose,  we  should  not  have  seen  our  fine  old 
cathedrals  empty  on  the  Lord's  day,  nor  six 
thousand  Catholics  in  this  very  district  without 
the  possibility  of  attending  divine  worship.  But 
I  shall  let  you  hear  what  Dr  Lingard  says  about 
indulgences. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Durham  attacked  us  Catho- 
lics some  years  ago,  and  Dr  Lingard  MTote  some 
tracts  and  letters  upon  the  subject.  I  am  sure 
Mr  Ashburn  will  recommend  the  book  to  you, 
and  I  will  read  you,  in  the  mean  time,  this  pas- 
sage. He  says:  '  Before  I  conclude  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  how  the  clergy- 
man (the  man  he  is  answering)  will  prove  that 
the  Catholic  is  more  indulgent  to  the  sinner  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  church.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  that  is 
required  for  the  remission  of  sin  is  clearly,  sor- 
row for  the  offence,  and  a  fixed  determination  to 
amend.  Now,  all  this  the  Popes  require  in  their 
bulls ;  and  besides  this,  confession  and  the  per- 
formance of  some  good  work.     Our  indulgences, 
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considered  in  this  light,  cannot  be  more  subver- 
sive of  morality  than  the  practice  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  If  the  purity  of  our  doctrine 
has  sometimes  been  polluted  by  the  vices  of  those 
who  maintained  it,  that  need  not  be  matter  of 
surprise.  Avarice  could  infect  one  of  the  apos- 
tles of  Jesus ;  can  we  wonder  if,  at  diiferent 
periods,  it  infected  some  of  their  successors  ?  It 
could  creep  even  into  the  Church  of  England, 
a  society  small  in  comparison,  and  but  recently 
established,  for  the  purpose  too  of  putting  down 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery.  Can  we 
wonder,  then,  if  it  has  sometimes  found  its  way 
into  a  body  infinitely  more  numerous,  and  which 
has  subsisted  through  a  long  succession  of  ages  ? 
Catholics  have  lamented  these  abuses  as  much  as 
Protestants  can  do;  and  if  any  opponent  -wdll 
consult  the  acts  of  the  councils  during  the  two 
centuries  preceding  the  Reformation,  he  will 
find  in  them  canons  as  severe  and  apposite  as  any 
which,  for  a  similar  purpose,  have  been  enacted 
by  the  present  Church  of  England.  Should  it  then 
be  asked  why  these  abuses  were  not  abolished 
before  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Protestant  Cler- 
gyman need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  He 
must  be  well  aware  of  the  common  defect  of  all 
religious  establishments.      An  elegant  and   in- 
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structive  writer  remarks,  in  a  tract,  entitled, 
'  An  Enquiry  into  the  Moral  and  Political 
Tendency  of  the  Religion  called  Roman  Catho- 
lic,' printed  for  Robinsons  and  Fauldcr,  p.  27 : 
'  When  abuses  have  once  crept  into  religious 
-establishments,  which  will  always  attend  every 
government  and  every  institution  administered 
by  man,  the  want  of  that  quick  discernment  of 
faults,  which  is  more  readily  found  in  enemies 
than  in  friends,  prevents  many  disorders  from 
being  rectified,  many  abuses  from  being  reformed, 
and  many  spirited  yet  salutary  measures  from 
being:  carried  into  execution.'  This  truth  has 
been  fully  exemplified  in  the  reformed  Church 
of  England. 

"  A  bungler  may  see  a  defect,"  said  Ambrose. 
"  Had  I  been  writing  that,  or  at  least  had  my 
nephew  Philip  been  Avriting  it,  he  would  have 
said,  '  reforming  Church  of  England.'  But  when 
you  gentry  write,  I  sometimes  think  ye 're  a 
thought  over  polite.  Dr  Lingard  says  further, 
in  a  note  here :  '  As  so  much  has  been  said  upon 
indulgences,  I  hope  the  clergyman  wdll  accept 
in  return  of  two  Protestant  indulgences.  The 
first  was  published  by  the  pious  Luther,  and 
contains  a  perpetual  indulgence,  under  certain 
circumstances,  for  the  commission  of  adultery. 
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That  it  may  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
profane,  I  shall  transcribe  it  in  the  original  lan- 
guage.' I  cannot  read  it,"  said  Ambrose :  "  can 
you?" 

"  No :  but  if  it  may  not  meet  profane  eyes, 
it  may  less  meet  modest  ones,"  said  Mrs  Stan- 
hope ;  "  so  we  have  nothing  to  regret." 

"  Very  true. — Well,  '  the  second  Protestant 
indulgence  is  granted  by  Luther,  and  seven 
other  divines,  to  Philip,  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to 
have  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  For  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  public,'  says  Dr  Lingard,  '  I  shall 
extract  a  few  passages,  and  translate  them  into 
English.  The  bull  itself  may  be  seen  in  the 
original  Latin,  in  Bossuet's  Variations.  In  his 
declaration  to  Luther  and  Melancthon,  the  Land- 
grave had  informed  them  that  he  had  never  loved 
his  wife,  and  that  he  had  not  been  faithful  to  her, 
and  that  he  led  a  dissolute  life,  which  he  could 
not  abandon.  For  these  reasons  he  begs  a  dis- 
pensation to  have  two  wives.  In  their  answer, 
after  some  preliminary  observations,  they  pro- 
ceed thus : — *  But  if  your  Highness  do  not  ab- 
stain from  an  impure  life,  because,  you  say,  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  do  so,  we  should  wish  that 
your  Highness  were  in  a  better  state  before 
God But  if  your  Highness  be  fully 
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resolved  to  take  another  wife,  we  judge  that  it 
ought  to  be  done  secretly,  as  we  have  said 
before,  with  respect  to  the  dispensation ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  none  but  the  lady  herself,  and  a  few 
trusty  persons,  obliged  to  secrecy  under  the  seal 
of  confession,  know  anything  of  the  matter. 
Hence  it  will  not  be  attended  with  any  impor- 
tant contradiction  or  scandal.  For  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  princes  to  keep  mistresses ;  and  though 
the  vulgar  should  be  scandalized,  the  more  pru- 
dent would  understand  this  moderate  method  of 

life,  and  would  prefer  it  to  adultery,  &c 

There  is  no  need  of  being  much  concerned  for 
what  men  will  say,   provided  all  go  right  with 

conscience Your  Highness  not  only  hath, 

therefore,  the  approbation  of  us  all  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  but  also  the  considerations  which  we 

have  made  thereupon We  are  most 

ready  to  serve  your  Highness. — Dated  at  Wit- 
temberg,  the  Wednesday  after  the  Feast  of  St 
Nicholas,  1539,  and  signed — 

"  Martin  Luther.         Adam. 

Philip  Melancthon.     John  Laningue. 

Martin  Bucer.  Justus  Wintferte. 

Anthony  Corvin.         Dionysius  Melanthon." 

"  Now,"  said  Ambrose,  "  what  think  ye  of 
your  reforming  Church  ?" 
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"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Florence,  "  it  will  be 
said  that  they  still  retained  some  of  the  old  prac- 
tises." 

"  O,  well,  I  can  match  you  there  too.  Give 
me  down  that  book,  Ann,  by  Eusebius  Andrews. 
— She  cannot  read,  poor  woman,  but  she  is  very 
good,  for  all  that. — It  has  a  red  spot  on  the  back. 
— Yes,  that's  it.  Andrews  says,  '  The  whim- 
sical divorces  of  and  plurality  of  wives  of  Char- 
lemagne, were  never  confirmed  by  the  Pope, 
but  are  considered  by  Catholic  historians  and 
divines  as  a  great  blot  on  his  moral  character. 
Nor  could  all  the  threats,  intreaties,  and  per- 
suasions of  Philip  Augustus,  King  of  France, 
induce  Pope  Celestine,  at  the  close  of  the  12th 
century,  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  his  queen, 
Intelburga,  sister  to  Canute,  King  of  Denmark. 
And  when  the  French  king  afterwards  under- 
took publicly  to  marry  Agnes,  the  daughter  of 
Bertold,  Duke  of  Bohemia,  Pope  Innocent  III, 
the  successor  of  Celestine,  pronounced  the  first 
marriage  valid,  and  the  contract  with  Agnes 
null  and  void.  The  king's  passion  for  Agnes 
equalling  his  aversion  for  Intelburga,  he  applied 
again  to  Rome,  and  obtained  a  revision  of  the 
cause.  An  assembly  of  divines  and  civilians  was 
convened  at  Soissons,   to  wliich   two  cardinals 
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were  deputed  to  preside.  There  the  question 
of  divorce  was  discussed  with  much  animation 
on  both  sides;  but  the  decision  was  positively 
against  the  king.  Agnes  was  dismissed,  and 
from  that  time  Augustus  considered  Intelburga 
as  his  lawful  wife.  Another  instance  is  that  of 
Henry  VIII.  Surely,  had  sins  been  buying 
and  selling,  as  you  Protestants  represent,  he 
would  have  reached  the  price.  At  the  time,  too, 
when  Henry  wished  to  be  divorced  from  his 
queen.  Pope  Clement  was  at  war  with  the  Em- 
peror Charles,  nephew  to  Katherine,  who  had 
suddenly  surprised  and  plundered  the  city  of 
Rome,  and  shut  up  the  Holy  Father  a  prisoner 
within  the  walls  of  his  own  castle  of  St  Augelo. 
Now,  could  he  have  indulged  Henry  by  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  spiritual  power,  would  he  not  have 
done  it,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  his  enemy, 
the  emperor?  Would  he  not  have  proposed 
a  treaty,  whereby  the  British  INIonarch  should 
engage  to  second  the  Pope  with  his  treasure  and 
military  force,  to  subdue  Charles,  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  Holiness  to  let  him  have  two  wi^es 
at  once?  To  doubt  that  such  would  have  been 
the  conduct  of  Pope  Clement,  were  the  system 
of  popery  such  as  it  is  every  day  represented  to 
be,   is  to  doubt  the  impulse  of  human  nature. 
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But  Clement  knew  he  had  no  such  authority  as  that 
imputed  to  his  situation  by  ignorance  and  bigotry. 
He  declared  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  dissolve 
that  union  which  had  been  contracted  before 
God.  A  more  recent  circumstance  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  which  adds  to  other  evidences  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  never  did,  nor  ever  can, 
set  aside  the  injunctions  of  God.  The  event  I 
allude  to,  is  the  second  marriage  of  Buonaparte 
to  the  Austrian  Princess.  This  union,  although 
it  received  the  sanction  of  some  servile  divines 
at  Paris,  the  same  as  the  proceedings  of  Philip 
Augustus,  before  mentioned,  did  of  the  then 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  yet  a  regular  sentence 
of  divorce  was  never  passed,  nor  ever  could  be 
obtfuned,  from  the  See  of  Rome,  annulling  the 
former  marriage  of  Buonaparte  with  Josephine, 
which  ceremony  was  performed  by  Pope  Pius 
VII.  the  evening  before  they  were  proclaimed 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  France.' — I  think," 
said  Ambrose,  "  this  shews  you  a  very  different 
conduct  from  what  Luther,  and  Bucer,  and  Me- 
lancthon,  and  others  played  off,  when  they  set 
about  reforming  the  church.  They  are  certainly 
most  choice  reformers !  Dr  Lingard  says  here, 
'  The  piety  of  Luther  urged  him  to  retire  as  fast 
as  possil)le  from    the    corruptions  of  Babylon. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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With  one  dash  of  his  pen  he  magnanimously 
abolished  the  obligation  of  good  works,  and 
opened  the  gates  of  heaven  to  every  man  who 
could  only  boast  the  gift  of  an  all-saving  faith* 
Observe,"  said  Ambrose,  "  he  was  not  without 
his  keys  either ;  but  one  word  with  him  and  the 
t'other  gentleman,  stood  in  the  stead  of  fasting 
and  praying,  and  weeping  and  repenting.  Dr 
Lingard  goes  on  just  at  this  place — O !  it*s 
grand  reading  !  I  never  tire  on't — and  he  says 
what  is  most  true:  '  Our  blessed  Saviour  died 
for  us ;  but  still  left  the  way  to  happiness  strait 
and  rugged ;  the  new  apostle  rushed  to  the  arms 
of  his  faithful  Catherine,  and  henceforward  made 
it  spacious  and  commodious.  After  Christ,  it 
was  still  so  uninviting,  that,  as  he  declared,  few 
would  choose  to  walk  in  it :  after  Luther,  it  was 
cleared  of  the  thorns  of  virtue,  and  might  with 
ease  be  trodden  by  thousands.' 

"  But  hear  what  they  say  of  themselves : 
*  Formerly,'  says  Luther,  '  when  w^e  were  se- 
duced by  the  Pope,  every  one  willingly  followed 
good  works;  but  now  people  neither  say  nor 
know  anything,  but  how  to  get  all  to  themselves 
by  pillage,  exaction,  theft,  falsehood,  usury,  and 
so  forth.' — Calvin  says :  '  Of  the  thousands  who 
renounced  Popery,  and  seemed  eager  to  embrace 
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the  gospel,  how  few  have  amended  their  lives  !* 
— '  The  greater  part  of  the  people,'  says  Bucer, 
^  seem  to  have  embraced  the  gospel  only  to  live 
at  their  pleasure,  and  to  enjoy  their  lusts  and 
lawless  appetites  without  control.  Hence  they 
lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  doctrine,  that  we  are 
justified  hy  faith  only,  and  not  by  good  worksy 
for  which  they  have  no  relish.' 

"  Here,"  said  Ambrose,  "  is  another  famous 
passage.  You  Protestants  say  that  the  Pope 
has  a  market  at  Rome  for  sins,  at  any  price  —just 
what  you  can  spare.  Philip  brought  a  book  here 
the  other  night,  written,  he  said,  by  a  woman, 
and  indeed  so  it  would  seem ;  and  there  she  had 
a  list — but,  'deed,  I  forget  the  stuff;  and  I  said, 
if  he  ever  polluted  my  house  by  such  sacrile- 
gious nonsense,  him  and  me  would  fairly  quar- 
rel. He  said  it  was  only  to  let  me  see  the  woman's 
falsity ;  but,  says  I,  Philip,  '  touch  not  pitcli, 
lest  you  be  defiled.'  But  here  is  the  offset  to  her 
fabrications,  and  I'm  thinking  Dr  Lingard  will 
match  any  woman  in  Christendom.  He  says 
that  a  Mr  Le  Mesurier  talks  of  a  book  entitled 
the  '  Liber  Taxae  Cancellariae  Romanae,'  or  a 
Tariff  (Philip  says,  that  means  terms  of  agree- 
ment) of  the  prices  at  which  sins  may  be  redeemed 
ill  the  Roman  Chancery,  the  great  custom-Iiouse 
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of  human  guilt.  If  the  reader  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  peruse  the  different  articles  of  this 
valuable  code,  he  will  at  least  acknowledge  that 
the  Pope  is  extremely  moderate  in  his  demands, 
and  wonder  that  his  Holiness  has  not  employed 
a  British  financier  to  improve  the  receipts  of  his 
treasury.  In  England  you  cannot  obtain  a  license 
to  keep  a  setting-dog  without  paying  a  tax  of 
ten  shillings  per  annum :  at  Rome,  it  seems,  a 
man  may  murder  his  father,  and  enjoy  his  estate, 
for  the  same  sum,  paid  only  once.  Here,  one 
and  twenty  shillings  are  demanded  for  permission 
to  powder  your  hair  once  in  twelve  months; 
there,  for  an  equal  sum,  you  may  keep  a  mis- 
tress, without  endangering  your  salvation.  How- 
ever, should  Mr  Le  Mesurier,  or  his  friend,  Mr 
Granville  Sharp,  stray  as  far  as  Rome,  I  would 
not  have  them  rely  with  too  much  confidence  on 
the  '  Liber  Taxse  Cancellarise,'  or  they  may  find 
themselves  in  the  same  situation  with  the  Roman 
nobleman  mentioned  by  O'Leary,  who,  when  he 
was  accused  of  having  three  wives  living  at  the 
same  time,  attempted  to  justify  himself  by  alle- 
ging that  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  one 
to  his  taste,  or  with  whom  he  could  live  happily. 
*  Since  it  is  so  difficult,'  replied  Sextus  Quintus, 
'  to  please  you  in  this  world,  you  shall  try  your 
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fortune  in  the  next:    there  women    are    more 
numerous,  and  you  may  find  one  to  your  liking.* 
The  '  Taxse  Cancellarise '   could  not  save  him ; 
he  was  tried  for  polygamy,  and  executed.     The 
Roman  Chancery  is  a  very  ancient  establishment, 
the  regulations  of  which  were  originally  formed 
by  John  XXII,   and  brought  into  their  present 
form  by  Nicholas  V.     At  the  death  of  each  pope 
these  regulations  are  supposed  to  expire ;  but  his 
successor  is  always  careful  to  revive  them ;  and 
thus  they  remain,  at  the  present  day,  substan- 
tially the  same  as  they  were  some  centuries  ago. 
From  them,  the  '  Regulse  Cancellarise  Romance,* 
it  appears,  that  the  causes  brought  before  that 
tribunal  regard  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishop- 
rics ;  the  colfation,  permutation,  or  resignation  of 
benefices ;    absolutions  from  canonical  censures, 
and  dispensations  from    the    canonical  impedi- 
ments of  marriage.      With  the  guilt  of  sin,  the 
Roman  Chancery  has  no  concern  whatever.     All 
its  absolutions  are  styled  '  in  for o  externo ;''  they 
regard  only  the  punishments    inflicted  by  the 
canons;    and  of  course  all  the  reasonings  and 
accusations,  the  pious  invectives,  and  indignant 
exclamations,  to  which  the  contrary  supposition 
has  given  birth,  are  the  offspring  of  error  or  of 
fiction.     It  is  indeed  true,  that  for  the  transac- 
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tion  of  business  in  the  Papal  Chancery,  as  well 
as  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  England,  fees 
have  been  required  by  the  officers ;  but  those  are 
not  paid  as  the  price  of  sin,  but  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  business.  This  circumstance,  however, 
furnished  a  useful  hint  to  some  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Reformation,  who  had  no  objection  to  a  pious 
fraud,  when  it  might  promote  the  godly  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged.  The  '  Taxse  Can- 
cellarise  Romanse '  were  therefore  by  them  inge- 
niously corrected,  interpolated,  and  enlarged :  the 
improved  copy  was  circulated  by  the  reformers 
as  a  proof  that  Rome  was  the  great  custom- 
house of  sin;  and  the  cheat  was  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  prejudices  of  their  disciples.  That 
during  a  period  of  religious  ferment  it  should 
have  obtained  credit  in  England,  cannot  excite 
surprise ;  but  I  had  thought  that  in  the  present 
enlightened  age,  it  had  been  consigned  to  the 
contempt  it  deserves.  Even  from  *  Guthrie's 
Geography,'  in  which  it  retained  an  honorable 
place  during  many  editions,  it  has  recently  been 
expunged  by  the  justice  and  liberality  of  the 
publishers ;  and  I  am  happy  to  observe  that  its 
present  existence  entirely  depends  on  the  credit 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Le  Mesuricr,  Granville 
Sharp,  and  Co.' 
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"  However,"  said  Ambrose,  "  he  is  mistaken 
there.     This  book  was  UTitten  more  than  twenty 
years  since,  and  the  woman  I  speak  of  put  out 
her  book  some  two  or  three  years  back.     I  jea- 
louse  she's  a  kind  of — no  better  than  she  should 
be — for  there's  a  vast  about  naked  statues,  both 
men  and  women.     But   here  is  a  note  in    Dr 
Lingard  about  this  supposed   Roman  book: — 
'  The  principal  Protestant  editions  of  the  *  Liber 
Taxse  Cancellarise,'  are  those  given  by  Pinet  and 
Benck,  and  both  were  censured  as  spurious  at 
Rome  and  Madrid,  and  one  of  them  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris. — Bayle,   (and  I  believe  it  is  to 
him  either  mediately  or  immediately  that  most 
of  our  adversaries  are  indebted  for  the  know- 
ledge which  they  display  on  this  important  sub- 
ject) observes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
great  differences  between  these  two  editions,  and 
to  understand  the  real  value  of  the  monies  which 
they  mention.     He  adds,  that  there  are  several 
editions  given  by  Catholics  at  Ptiris  and  Cologne; 
but  he,  it  appears,  was  never  able  to  meet  with 
any  one  copy  of  them.     I  have  been  equally 
unfortunate.     I  have,  however,    read  the  '  Re- 
gulae  Cancellariae,'  printed  in  1484,  and  several 
other  editions,  from  that  period  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  in  none  of  them  have  I  met 
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with  a  single  word  respecting  absolution  from 
sin.  I  have  also  examined  the  fees  which  are 
really  permitted  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of 
the  court,  and  find  that  none  of  them  regard  any 
other  absolutions  than  those  from  canonical  cen- 
sures. They  are  demanded  as  a  remuneration 
for  trouble,  and  I  should  conceive,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  Mr  Le  Mesurier,  those 
who  have  had  to  pay  those  fees  have  seldom 
thought  that  they  were  inducements  to  sin. 
Probably  they  adopted  a  very  different  opinion.' " 
Mrs  Stanhope  was  frequently,  during  the 
course  of  poor  Ambrose's  reading  (which  we 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  imitate)  upon 
the  point  of  begging,  like  the  illustrious  Mrs 
Siddons,  that  she  might  have  the  book  in  her 
own  hands;  but  Ambrose  seemed  so  delighted 
with  the  task,  and  so  pleased  to  have  the  power 
of  turning  over  at  will  to  each  racy  passage,  and 
perhaps,  knowing  how  pitmen  are  despised,  -was 
not  a  little  proud  of  his  lore,  that  she  could  not 
think  of  abridging  his  felicity.  She  had  several 
times,  too,  adverted,  in  her  own  mind,  to  the 
coach ;  but,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  longer 
she  delayed,  she  became  less  anxious,  and 
consoled  herself  with  thinking  that  he  would 
probably  have  stood  as  long  on  his  own  stand, 
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and  that  she  could  amply  compensate  him  for  his 
loss  of  other  chances.  Fairly  plunged  into  a 
dilemma,  she  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  to  extract  from  Ambrose  all  that  could  be 
got.  After  a  mutual  pause,  she  said,  "  Can  you 
shew  me  a  rosary,  and  tell  me  how  it  is  used  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ambrose,  "  I  never  saw  one ;  but 
there  is  something  here  upon  tliat  subject  also — 
aye,  it's  a  grand  book,  and  worth  its  weight  in 
diamonds.  When  I  come  home  with  any  sort 
of  spunk,  and  lay  before  me  Lingard,  and  Gother, 
and  '  The  End  of  Controversy,'  which  Philip 
lent  me,  I  am  far  too  happy.  O,  how  I  bless  my 
father  that  he  got  me  the  bit  learning  !  Here  is 
a  note  about  pilgrimages  and  the  rosary : — '  The 
Durham  clergyman  objects  to  pilgrimages  and 
rosaries  or  beads.  As  to  the  first,  they  may  be 
of  advantage  or  disadvantage,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  form  no  part  of  the  Catholic 
doctrine :  they  may  be  made  or  not,  as  may  be 
judged  proper.  See  an  account  of  ancient  pil- 
grimages in  the  '  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,'  vol.  ii.  p.  122.  Rosaries  are 
also  a  matter  of  discretionary  devotion.  They 
were  first  adopted  for  the  *use  of  the  vulgar,  who 
could  not  read.  Whether  they  consist  of  Pater 
Nosters  or  of  Ave   Marias,  is  of  little  consc- 
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quence;  some  use  one  and  some  the  other. 
The  Ave  Maria  consists  of  two  passages  of 
Scripture,  commemorative  of  the  incarnation  of 
Christ,  and  of  a  petition  that  his  holy  Mother 
would  pray  for  us.  The  Durham  clergyman 
may,  if  he  please,  become  an  orthodox  Catholic, 
and  never  repeat  it  to  his  death.' 

"  However,''  said  Ambrose,  "  I  have  heard 
poor  pious  creatures  say  that  they  had  enjoyed 
great  comfort  in  the  use  of  the  beads.  Dr  Chal- 
loner — I  have  not  his  book — I  wish  I  had,  but 
I  learnt  the  place  by  heart, — he  says,  '  The 
rosary  is  a  method  of  saying  the  beads  so  as  to 
meditate  upon  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  And  it  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  part  consisting  of  five  mysteries,  to 
be  contemplated  during  the  repeating  of  five 
decades,  or  tens,  upon  the  beads.  The  first  five 
are  called  the  five  Joyful  Mysteries:  viz.  the 
Annunciation  to  Mary ;  the  Visitation  to  Eliza- 
beth; the  Nativity  of  our  Lord;  his  Presenta- 
tion in  the  Temple,  together  with  the  Virgin's 
Purification ;  his  being  found  in  the  Temple  in 
the  midst  of  the  Doctors,  &c.  The  next  five  are 
called  tlie  Sorrowful  Mysteries,  and  relate  to  the 
Passion  of  Christ;  his  Prayers  and  Agony  in 
the  Garden;  liis  being  Scourged  at  the  Pillar; 
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his  Crowning  with  Thorns ;  his  Carriage  of  tlie 
Cross;  and  his  Crucifixion  and  Death.  The 
five  last  are  called  the  five  Glorious  Mysteries  ; 
viz.  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  his  Ascension 
into  Heaven;  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  and  the 
Eternal  Glory  of  the  Saints  in  Heaven.' 

"  We  Catholics,"  said  Ambrose,  "  thiidc  that 
we  cannot  too  often,  nor  with  over  gratitude, 
remember  and  commemorate  all  these  things; 
but  you  Protestants  are  either  ashamed  of  them, 
or  despise  and  trample  them  like  dust  beneath 
your  feet,  out  of  spite  to  us.  But  I'm  thinking 
the  madam  that  found  out  the  price  for  adultery 
at  Rome,  would  have  been  better  employed  in 
looking  upon  a  rosary,  and  going  over  those  fifteen 
blessed  Mysteries,  than  in  looking  on  naked  giants 
and  what  not ;  which  will,  may  be,  end  in  a  need- 
cessity  for  the  prayers  of  both  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints  in  her  behalf;  but  she  has  cast  tliem  from 
her, — they  are  indeed  the  pearls  before  swine, 
and,  like  the  same  brutes,  she  may  return  to  her 
wallowing  in  the  mire,  or  like  the  dog  to  its 
vomit." 

Mrs  Stanhope  blushed;  and  although  there 
might  be  much  truth  and  instruction  in  all  that 
Ambrose  adduced,  she  could  not  but  wonder  a( 
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tlie  taste  of  our  modern  saints,  which  leads  to  an 
association  of  the  most  heterogeneous  persons 
and  ranks. 

"  Had  I  not  witnessed  for  five  Sundays,"  said 
Mrs  Stanhope,  "  the  uncommon  pains  taken  by 
Mr  D'Alembert  with  his  young  people,  I  should 
certainly  feel  surprised  by  your  intelligence; 
but  even  if  you  could  not  read,  I  have  learned 
to  know  that  merely  by  attending  a  Catholic 
place  of  worship,  you  cannot  fail  to  be  well- 
informed." 

The  little  blue  eyes  of  Ambrose  sparkled  as 
he  replied,  "  You  are  the  most  lionest  Protes- 
tant I  have  met  with.  I  have  something  here 
on  that  subject  also;"  and  he  smiled  upon  his 
book  with  an  absolute  radiance,  and  soon  turned 
up  the  following  passage : — '  In  controversy,  as 
well  as  natural  philosophy,  it  is  often  more  ad- 
viseable  to  attend  to  facts  than  to  speculation. 
If  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church  be,  as  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  affirms,  obstructive  to  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge,  it  ought  to 
follow,  that  her  disciples  must  be  more  destitute 
of  religious  principles  than  members  of  those 
churches,  that  by  quitting  her  communion,  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  these  obstructions. 
But  is  he  prepared  to  hazard  such  an  assertion  ? 
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I  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  who  have  tra- 
velled on  tlie  Continent,  and  witnessed  the  atten- 
tion with  which  the  Catholic  clergy  are  accus- 
tomed to  attend  to  the  improvement  of  the  chil- 
dren in  their  respective  parishes,  whether  the 
lower  classes  in  Catholic  countries  do  not  pos- 
sess a  greater  fund  of  religious  knowledge  than 
the  lower  classes  in  England  ?     '  I  have  myself,' 
says  a  modern  -wTiter,'  had  some  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  comparative  knowledge  which 
the  vulgar  French  and  the  lower  classes  of  my 
own  countrymen  possess  of  their  respective  reli- 
gions.    I  say  it  without  partiality ;  after  making 
the   comparison,    I  do  seriously  believe,    that, 
speaking  in  general,  the  religious  knowledge  of 
the  poorer  French  was  erudition  compared  with 
the  slender  notions  of  the  poorer  English.     If 
this  assertion  should  to  any  one  appear  the  dictate 
of  prejudice,  I  will  present  a  single  cause,  which 
alone  may  seem  to  account  for  the  striking  dif- 
ference :  it  is  the  method  by  which  the  minds  of 
the  French  were  trained  to  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  religion.    No  sooner  had  a  child  in  France 
been  taught  to  lisp  the  language  of  reason,  than 
its  parents   (who,  it  is  supposed,    had  already 
taught  it  the  usual  prayers  for  children)  were 
compelled  to  usher  it  into  the  parish  scliool  to 
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learn  and  repeat  its  catechism.  These  repe- 
titions were  exacted  every  Sunday  of  the  year, 
with  the  exception,  sometimes,  of  the  season  for 
the  harvest.  During  some  parts  of  the  year,  in 
Advent  and  Lent,  they  were  exacted  more  fre- 
quently. A  catechism  in  France  was  not,  like 
our  common  Protestant  catechism  in  this  coun- 
try, immense  in  the  length  of  half  a  dozen  ques- 
tions, and  as  many  answers :  it  was  a  book,  ade- 
quate from  its  size  to  contain,  and  by  its  clear- 
ness to  convey,  a  very  comprehensive  and  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  religion.  This  was  learnt 
verbatim  by  heart.  The  Cure,  or  his  Vicaire, 
explained;  and  as  the  French  possess  an  ease 
and  happiness  of  expression  which  we  in  general 
do  not,  they  explained  it  naturally,  clearly,  and 
pleasingly.  The  series  of  these  instructions  was 
continued  during  the  space  of  several  years, 
always  till  the  period  when  the  child  was  deemed 
to  be  sufficiently  informed  to  be  admitted  to  the 
participation  of  the  holy  eucharist.  The  degree 
of  knowledge  required  for  this  purpose  is  not 
inconsiderable.  It  was  required  that  the  person 
to  be  admitted  should  not  only  understand  the 
importance  and  obligation  of  this  sacred  rite, 
but  should  also  be  able  to  conceive  and  give  a 
tolerable  account  of  all  the  great  mysteries  and 
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precepts  of  religion.  I  might  have  added  to  this 
method,  by  which  the  children  in  France  attained 
the  knowledge  of  religion,  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, the  assiduity  of  their  schools,  the  frequency 
of  other  private  and  public  instructions.  I  might 
add  also,  that  the  knowledge  which  was  thus  ac- 
quired in  youth  was  afterwards  maintained  and 
increased  by  the  weekly  admonitions  of  their 
pastors ;  by  sermons  and  discourses ;  the  use  of 
the  sacraments  (he  might  have  said,  especially, 
of  confession)  and  by  the  circulation  and  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  pious  books.'  See  the 
'  Spirit  of  Religious  Controversy,'  p.  159. — Dr 
Lingard  goes  on  here  and  says,  '  Let  the  Dur- 
ham Clergyman  ask  that  intelligent  magistrate, 
Mr  Colquhoun,  and  he  will  inform  him,  that  in 
the  population  of  England  alone,  .1,170,000 
children,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  grow  up  to  an 
adult  state  without  any  education  at  all,  and  also 
without  any  useful  impressions  of  religion  or 
morality.  To  these  are  to  be  added  many  of 
those  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  some  edu- 
cation, but  in  ill-regulated  schools,  in  which  pro- 
per attention  is  not  given  to  religious  and  moral 
instruction.  So  that  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  every  thirty 
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years  (tlie  period  assigned  for  a  new  generation) 
at  least  four  millions  and  a  half  of  adults  must, 
in  case  a  remedy  is  not  applied,  mingle  in  the 
general  population  of  the  kingdom,  without  any 
fixed  principles  of  rectitude,  and  with  very  little 
knowledge  either  of  religion  or  morality.' 

"  A  neat  Reformation !"  said  Ambrose. 
"  Something  follows  this  that  would  draw  tears 
from  stone : — '  The  reforming  Protestant  Bishop 
actually  warns  his  clergy  against  us,  because  we 
are  now  allowed  schools  in  this  country  !' "  Am- 
brose turned  over  a  few  leaves,  and,  laughing, 
said,  "  Here  is  a  very  good  passage : — '  You 
teach,  that  naan  is  justified  by  faith  only ;  a  tenet 
which  the  39  Articles  feelingly  pronounce  to  be 
most  wholesome  and  full  oj  comfort.  This  was 
Luther's  strong  hold ;  every  passion  in  the  hu- 
man breast  pleaded  in  its  favour.  '  Faith  alone^ 
cried  he,  '  is  necessary  for  our  justification ;  no- 
thing else  is  either  commanded  or  prohibited. 
Say  not  that  God  will  pimish  sin ;  the  law  indeed 
says  so ;  but  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  law  ? 
I  am  free  /'  The  old-fashioned  apostles  exhorted 
their  disciples  to  perform  good  works,  and 
make  their  calling  and  election  sure :  the  new 
one,  kind  soul !  preached  a  more  easy  and  con- 
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soling  doctrine.  '  The  way  to  heaven  is  narrow,' 
he  exclaimed,  '  throw  away  your  good  works,  if 
you  wish  to  squeeze  through  it/  " 

Mrs  Stanhope  shuddered;  but  it  was  not  at 
Luther  that  she  shuddered ;  and  she  inmiediately 
said,  "  I  don't  tliink  it  right  in  Lingard  to  put 
such  words  in  the  mouth  of  Luther,  whatever  he 


"  No  more  he  does.  Look  there  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page,  and  you  see  every  place  set  down 
that  he  takes  these  words  from ;  but  they  are  all 
in  Latin :  however,  I  can  make  out  that  the  first 
and  the  last  were  in  sermons.'^ 

Mrs  Stanhope  apologized,  and  rose  to  depart. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Ambrose,  "  we  had  more  time; 
next  to  a  good  book  is  a  pleasant  companion : 
but  I  hope  you  understand  what  is  really  meant 
by  Indulgence,  and  that  no  indulgence  was  ever 
granted  for  sins  to  come ;  nor  indeed,  as  Philip, 
had  he  but  come,  for  he's  worth  ten  o'  me,  could 
well  have  told  thee,  for  any  sin  whatsomever, 
but  on  account  of  the  penalty  or  penance  due  on 
account  of  the  sin. — Stop  a  moment — there's  a 
note  somewhere  in  this  golden  mine  on  that  very 
subject — aye,  here  it  is : — « The  Catholic  doctrine 
does  not  teach  that  indulgences  are  a  *  remission 
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of  all  sins,'  or  even  of  any  sins,  or  that  they  are 
'  applications  of  the  superfluous  merits  of  Christ 
and  the  saints.'  The  first  of  these  assertions  is 
contradictory  to  the  Catholic  creed ;  the  second 
is  an  opinion  which  has  been  maintained  by  spe- 
culative and  ingenious  men ;  but  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  may,  without  danger 
of  censure,  be  believed  or  disbelieved,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  each  individual.'  And  in  the 
note  here,  he  says,  among  other  remarks,  '  As 
an  indispensable  condition,  it  is  required  that  the 
sinner  shall  have  previously  performed  whatever 
the  Catholic  church  considers  necessary  for  the 
remission  of  sin ;  and  then  she  grants  him  only 
a  remission  of  the  canonical  penance,  or  teni- 
poral  punishment,  to  which  he  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected. Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  indulgence 
cannot  be  a  pardon  for  sin,  since  the  sin  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  already  pardoned.' — ^This  is 
clear,  I  hope,"  said  Ambrose. 

"  Perfectly ;  and  we  feel  much  obliged  indeed 
by  the  pains  you  have  taken ;  and  if  we  remain 
in  this  place,  we  shall  visit  you  again ;  but  in  the 
mean  time,  Ann,  there  is  a  trifle,  which  I  hope 
will  enable  you  to  get  a  woman  in  future  to  assist 
you  in  washing  your  husband's  working  clothes 
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and  your  own  also ;  and  as  Mr  Asliburn  seems 
to  wish  it  so  much,  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to 
get  to  chapel  now  and  then." 

Some  may  wonder  that  a  person  like  Ambrose 
should  have  been  so  entirely  at  his  ease  with  per- 
sons like  Mrs  and  Miss  Stanhope ;  but  in  this 
respect  the  very  high  and  the  very  low  exactly 
resemble  each  other.     The  one,  from  excessive 
assumption,  and  vigorous  eiforts,  from  the  dawn 
of  mind,  at  entire  ease ;  and  the  other,  from  utter 
ignorance,  arrive  at  the  very  same  point.     Am- 
brose knew  nothing  of  the  artificial   restraints 
and  expectancies  of  society :  plunged  at  evening 
or  morning  into  a  coal-pit,  emerging  only  to 
walk  home — arriving  there  only  to  wash,  swal- 
low something  like  a  repast,  and  then  crawl  into 
bed — or  if,  as  Ann  said,  he  was  more   "  lify" 
than  usual,  he  donned  his  spectacles,  and  regaled 
his  immortal  part  with  the  beatitudes  of  saints, 
or  felt  his  rugged  cheeks  glow  with  shame  that 
he  should  think  his  bruises,  his  fractures,  and  his 
almost  perpetual  entombment,  hardships,  when 
he  compared  these  with  the  voluntary  endurances 
of  such  as  had  lived  only  to  teach  the  science  of 
Christianity — or  if  he  would  disport  and  relax 
his  mind,  he  would  take  up  a  book  of  contro- 
versy, and  smile  and  rejoice  over  the  proofs  that 
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there  could  be  but  one  true  Church,  and  that  he 
had  the  joy,  the  consolation,  and  the  supreme 
exaltation,  of  being  a  member  of  it.  What 
should  such  a  man^know  of  basking  in  the  sun- 
beams of  a  courtly  smile,  or  shrinking,  like  a 
thing  that  has  not  in  it  a  ray  of  divinity,  from  its 
frown?  Besides,  Mrs  Stanhope's  misfortunes, 
or  the  natural  justness  of  her  mind,  had  preserved 
her  from  that  arrogance  which  blights  by  its 
scorn,  or  humbles  by  its  condescension.  How- 
ever, find  the  cause  where  we  may,  the  thing  is 
true,  for  we  know  precisely  such  a  man  as  Am- 
brose, and  more  than  we  have  described  him, 
both  in  his  simple  ease  and  in  his  moral  prac- 
tical piety. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


After  the  ladies  were  seated  in  the  coach,  Flo- 
rence said,  "  I  am  anxious,  my  dear  mother,  to 
know  what  you  think  now." 

"  I  think,"  she  replied,  "  that  the  Catholics 
are  a  most  cruelly  calumniated  people,  but  that 
it  is  a  pity  their  religion  were  not  more  simple, 
and  in  all  respects  less  mysterious." 

"  I  suppose  we  think  it  wants  simplicity, 
merely  because  we  want  practice  in  it :  and  as 
to  mystery,  you  may  as  well  expect  to  see  God 
face  to  face,  or  to  know  whence  came  the  first 
materials  from  which  all  is  formed,  as  expect  to 
see  clear  unveiled  religion.  As  far  as  I  can 
learn  from  Mr  Ashburn's  instructions,  it  is  the 
attempt  at  taking  off  this  veil,  and  to  render  reli- 
gion a  simple  thing,  which  has  made  it  what 
we  see.  That  was  a  fearful  remark  from  Col- 
quhoun.     When  do  you  suppose  he  ^vrote  ?" 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  but  Ambrose  said  the  book 
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he  read  from  was  written  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  so  that  Colquhoun's  remark  must  have  been 
made  prior  to  that  period ;  and  if  there  is  truth 
in  the  public  journals,  we  hear  that  vice  is 
marching  on  like  a  destroying  giant.  You  re- 
member what  Mr  Ashburn  said  the  other  day, 
that  the  newspapers,  in  the  mere  discharge  of 
their  duty,  sent  forth  sufficient  matter  to  demo- 
ralize the  world.  Great  efforts  are  making,  we 
hear,  for  the  suppression  of  vice ;  but  there  is  a 
lurking  poison  somewhere.  Some  say  it  lies  in 
what  we  call  the  wealth  of  the  country — ^its  trade ; 
others  say  in  the  ignorance  of  the  commonalty ; 
but  in  a  i^eformed  country  why  have  we  that 
ignorance?  Besides,  that  is  not  true,  because 
crime  is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant ;  if  it  were, 
surely  executions  would  cease,  for  it  would  be 
barbarous  to  punish  absolute  ignorance  with 
death ;  and  we  know  positively  that  crime  of  all 
kinds  is  cultivated  in  this  country  as  a  science. 
I  have  heard,  but  I  am  very  ill-informed  in 
such  matters,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increase 
of  that  fatal  doctrine,  that  faith  is  the  sole 
ground  of  salvation.  But,  Florence,  I  give  you 
henceforth  leave  to  think  as  you  like  in  this 
matter,  for  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  you  will 
not  change  from  a  better  to  a  worse  system.     If 
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we  have  no  longer  lazy  monks  and  designing 
Jesuits,  whom  novels  have  converted  into  the 
rawheads  and  bloodybones  of  adult  nurseries,  we 
have  priests  who  certainly  do  not  exercise  their 
activity  in  feeding  either  the  souls  or  the  bodies 
of  their  wretchedly  depraved  country." 

On  arriving  at  their  home,  Florence  examined 
the  books  which  Mr  Ashburn  had  brought  from 
time  to  time,  and  which  now  amounted  to  about 
thirty.  There  she  found  ample  food  for  wonder; 
but  she  chiefly  rejoiced  in  discovering  a  copy  of 
the  tracts  by  Dr  Lingard,  which  Ambrose  had 
read  from.  However,  that  which  nailed  down 
her  attention  was  a  work  entitled,  '  A  State- 
ment of  the  Penal  Laws  which  aggrieve  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  By  D.  ScuUy,  Esq.  Bar- 
rister at  Law.  First  published  in  1812,  by  Mr 
Hugh  Fitz-Patrick.'  "  Surely,"  said  she,  "  I  do 
not  understand  the  word  penal.  Be  so  good 
as  turn  it  up."  '  Denouncing  punishment ; 
enacting  punishment ;  vindictive.*  '  Which  ag- 
grieve the  Catholics  of  Ireland ! '  "  Have  they 
different  laws  for  different  subjects  ?  And  what 
is  it  that  they  punish  always  ?" 

"  My  dear  Florence,  that  is  the  term  used  by 
the  writer  of  the  book,  not  by  government,  for 
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it  is  well  known  that  our  government  is  the  most 
just  in  the  world." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Florence.  "  I 
see  in  the  first  place  that  it  is  a  risk  to  any 
man  to  publish  an  account  of  these  penal  laws 
— that  looks  ill.  Let  us  read  what  he  says  of 
the  Catholic  clergy : — *  That  the  laws  of  a 
country  should  wantonly  select  the  ministers 
of  any  form  of  worship  as  objects  of  hostility, 
appears  at  once  to  be  a  departure  from  sound 
legislation,  and  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  good 
sense.  Every  measure  of  this  nature  weakens 
the  attachment  or  lessens  the  love  and  respect 
of  a  people  towards  the  laws,  and  therefore  in- 
flicts a  public  injury.  This  is  strongly  exem- 
plified by  the  instance  now  under  consideration. 
'The  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  long  pos- 
sessed, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  confidence, 
the  affections,  and  the  reverence  of  the  people. 
Collectively,  they  are  the  representatives  of  the 
most  ancient  Christian  clergy  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Their  hierarchy  has  been  preserved 
entire  and  unbroken  through  every  peril  and 
persecution — the  precious  depositaries  of  an  un- 
altered faith  and  a  pure  discipline.  They  have 
uniformly  shared  with  the  unfortunate  in  their 
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miseries  ;  with  the  poor  in  their  privations ;  with 
the  suffering  in  their  sadness;  and  have  never 
once  forsaken  the  fate  and  destinies  of  their 
country.  The  memory  of  their  former  sorrows, 
of  their  unshaken  constancy  and  righteousness 
under  every  trial,  of  a  community  of  griefs  and 
of  a  partnership  in  tribulation,  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  preserve  and  eternize  the  sjonpathy  and 
attachment  of  a  grateful  people  towards  a  beloved 
clergy.  But,  besides  these  established  advan- 
tages, of  high  character  collectively,  their  eminent 
merits,  as  individuals,  entitle  them  to  the  most 
respectful  treatment.  Splendid  talents ;  various 
and  extensive  learning;  rigid  integrity;  pure 
benevolence;  innocence  of  morals,  and  unaf- 
fected piety, — all  that  can  dignify  or  decorate  a 
chosen  order  of  men, — are  to  be  found  amongst 
the  Irish  Catholic  clergy,  in  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion never  surpassed  in  any  age  or  nation.  They 
consist  of  two  thousand  persons,  all  incessantly 
employed  in  ministering  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  four  millions  of  people.*  These  are  the 
peace-makers  throughout  every  district ;  healing 

*  This  was  an  under-statement  at  the  time,  and  the 
Catholics  are  daily  increasing  in  Ireland  :  they  are  now 
universally  understood  to  be  at  least  six  millions  in  num- 
ber. 
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dissentions,  reconciling  differences,  inculcating 
pure  morality,  confirming  the  good,  reclaiming 
the  sinful,  soothing  the  sorrowful,  earnestly  dif- 
fusing all  the  blessings  of  fervent  charity,  and 
enforcing  all  the  precepts  of  social  affection. 
Their  labours  are  incessant,  and  their  very 
existence  is  a  state  of  continual  self-denial.  No 
sentiment  but  that  of  religion,  no  support  but 
the  inward  impulse  of  divine  love,  could  sustain 
their  marvellous  and  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions in  fulfilling  their  sacred  duties.  Generous, 
bold,  and  indefatigable — not  to  be  deterred  by 
distance,  inclemency  of  weather,  unseasonable 
hours,  dread  of  contagion,  or  any  other  temporal 
obstacle — the  Catholic  priest  flies  to  the  bed  of 
sickness  at  a  moment's  call,  imparts  the  balm  of 
hope  to  the  dying  patient,  alleviates  his  anguish 
with  the  sweetest  and  most  benevolent  assiduity, 
and  piously  assists  in  the  precious  office  of  ren- 
dering his  last  moments  acceptable  in  the  eyes 
of  his  Creator.  These  are  among  the  many  ser- 
vices of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  their  claims 
upon  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  their  flocks. 
Yet  such  are  the  men  against  whom  the  jealousy 
of  the  legislature  is  in  full  vigour,  and  who  are 
noticed  by  the  laws  only  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
prehension, scorn,  contempt,  and  of  penalty.'  " 
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Miss  Fortescue  just  then  returned  from  a  Sun- 
day evening  party,  which  she  had  found  dull, 
and  Florence  being  deeply  interested  in  her.  sub- 
ject, withdrew,  and  never  lifted  her  eyes  from 
the  volume,  except  occasionally  to  wipe  away  the 
tears  which  bedimmed  them,  until  the  clock 
struck  twelve.  She  resumed  her  melancholy 
task  at  an  early  hour  next  morning,  and  her 
mother,  observing  that  she.  was  often  affected 
and  highly  indignant,  ordered  breakfast  for  her 
in  her  own  room,  that  she  might  neither  be  in-^ 
terrupted  nor  liable  to  her  aunf  s  remarks.  She 
made  her  appearance  at  eleven  o'clock  with  a 
melancholy  and  resolved  air.  She  laid  down  the 
book,  and  said,  "  It  is  remarked  by  some  one, 
that  '  pity  is  nearly  allied  to  love.'  If  that  is 
true,  great  must  be  my  love,  for  deep,  deep  is 
my  pity.  Mother  !  they  talk  of  the  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew,  which,  as  I  saw  the  other  day, 
is  now  considered  to  have  been  a  political  and 
party  affair,  rather  than  a  religious  one;  but 
were  it  true  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  all  appli- 
cable to  the  Pope  and  the  priests,  which  I  do  not 
believe,  why  do  Protestants  act  over  again,  and 
not  for  one  night,  but,  year  after  year,  during 
centuries,  a  tenfold  worse  massacre — for  it  is  a 
living  massacre — and  that  of  six  millions  of  im- 
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mortal  minds  ?  A  people  eternally  groaning  un- 
der a  continual  disgrace,  and  ridiculed  the  while  ! 
I  saw  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day,  *  The  com- 
mon people  of  Ireland  do  not  know  what  eman- 
cipation means ;  they  expect  something  curious 
by  the  mail  coach — perhaps  a  relic — perhaps  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross ! '  This  is  dreadful.  I 
thought  it  indecent  levity  at  the  time,  but  now 
I  think  it  barbarity.  Hear  what  is  said  on  one 
point.  After  giving  a  list  of  almost  numberless 
penalties  (I  hate  the  word)  amounting  in  reality 
to  an  exclusion  from  all  that  is  desirable  in  life, 
after  being  made  the  paymasters,  at  an  enormous 
rate,  of  all  that  is  expensive  and  ostensible  in  the 
state,  Mr  Scully  says,  '  Yet  the  public  have  been 
confidently  and  continually  told  (and  it  has  been 
admitted  inadvertently  by  some  of  the  advocates 
of  Catholic  freedom)  that  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants have  been  placed  upon  a  perfect  equa- 
lity by  the  statute  of  1793,  save  as  to  seats  in 
parliament,  and  about  thirty  or  forty  of  the  higher 
situations  in  the  state ;  such  as  Lord  Chancellor, 
Privy  Councillor,  &c. ;  that  indeed  only  a  hand- 
ful of  ambitious  individuals  now  remain  to  be 
gratified ;  but  that  as  Jbr  the  Catholic  poor, 
artisans,  cottagers,  peasants,  &c.  they,  forsooth, 
are  not  touched  by  the   penal   laws,  and  have 
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nothing  to  gain  by  their  repeal.  Ah !  what  an 
egregious  error  !  what  a  wicked  assertion  of  those 
who  propagate  it,  if  conscious  of  its  falsehood  ! 
What  a  fatal  delusion,  if  the  honest,  the  just, 
and  the  liberal,  who  may  have  been  seduced  by 
it,  shall  not  awaken  to  a  serious  and  minute  con- 
templation of  the  dreadful  hostility  wdth  which 
the  penal  laws  at  this  moment  rage  against  the 
feelings,  the  peace,  the  interests,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  Catholic  community  of  Ireland, 
throughout  all  its  various  classes,  but  most  em- 
phatically and  virulently  against  the  Catholic 
poor,  the  humble,  and  the  industrious  !  *  I  see 
their  very  charities,"  said  Florence,  "  are  under 
penalties  and  distressing  restraints,  and  a  pro- 
vision for  their  own  church  is  held  superstitious 
and  unlawful;  and  of  Catholic  education,  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England,  Sir  W.  Grant, 
says,  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  disposition,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  up  and  educating  cliil- 
dren  in  the  Catholic  religion,  is  unlawful.'  Is  it 
not  disgraceful  to  say  they  are  on  a  footing  with 
Protestants,  when  you  will  find  there  tliat  they 
have  no  slxare  whatever  in  the  legislation,  whe- 
ther in  a  general  or  corporate  form  ?  that  in  the 
last  there  are  3T48  situations  which  they  cannot 
pretend  to  ?     Of  law  offices  there  are  224  \vliich 
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they  cannot  fill.      From  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
down  to   Fellows  of  the  University,  there  are 
261  offices  which  they  cannot  hold;  and  there  is 
a  passage  which  proves  how  all  these  disqualifi- 
cations ramify  into  a  thousand  evils;  such  as 
cutting  them  off  from  general  community,  and 
being  held  by  the   vulgar,    the    ignorant,  and 
tyrannical,  as  the  king's  outcasts.      See  there 
about  vestries,  where  you  find  they  have  no  vote 
in  respect  to  the  money  that  is  torn  from  them- 
selves ;  and  the  writer  says,  that  every  family  of 
the  Established  Church  costs  the  people,  of  whom 
the  Catholics  form  a  sixth  part,  200/.  per  annum 
for  its  religious  worship  alone !     This  they  do 
not  grudge ;  but  they  tliink  it  hard  to  have  im- 
mense sums  levied  upon  them,  at  the  mercy  of 
Protestant  vestries,  for  building,  repairing,  and 
ornamenting  churches,   while    there    is  an  mi- 
touched  and  yearly  increasing  sum  of  200,000/. 
for  the  purpose ! 

"  You  will  also  see  that  they  are  allowed  no 
self-defence,  while  the  Protestants  are  well  anned 
against  them :  and  not  only  are  they  defenceless, 
but  at  all  hours  their  privacy  may  be  broken  into 
for  the  purpose  of  searching  for  arms.  I  see  the 
writer  considers  (and  I  do  assure  you  he  writes 
in  a  calm  manner)  that  the  Russian,   Ottoman, 
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Soutli  American  subjects,  and  even  the  West 
India  slaves,  are  far  more  mildly  treated  than  the 
Irish,  and  under  much  better  protection.  Look 
at  their  trials  by  jury,  which  I  see  is  the  boast 
of  England.  Poor  Ireland  knows  none  of  its 
benefits.  Read  carefully,  my  dear  mother,  these 
paragraphs  upon  justice  in  general,  and  I  am 
sure  your  humanity  will  be  shocked.  See  the 
penalties  for  not  taking  oaths,  and  you  will  weep 
for  the  wretched  Irish.  Look  at  that  dreadful 
chapter  upon  education  and  proselyting,  and  you 
will  blush  for  our  country.  Catholic  children 
removed  from  their  parents,  cast  into  charter- 
schools,  compelled  to  shu?i  their  kindred  and  to 
renounce  the  first  duties  of  nature.  To  cut  oflf 
all  intercourse,  and  extinguish  all  recollection  of 
filial  ties,  they  are  transplanted  to  the  districts 
most  remote  from  their  parents,  and  there  brought 
up  in  profound  ignorance  of  their  names,  situ- 
ations, and  very  existence.  From  this  ignorance 
some  very  distressing  circumstances  have  taken 
place,  even  marriages  that  nature  shudders  at.'  *' 

"  My  dear  Florence,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope, 
*'  read  me  no  more,  I  cannot  bear  it." 

"  And  how  are  these  injured,  weeping,  groan- 
ing parents  to  bear  it  ?  And  all  for  what  ?  On 
the  vile  pretext  of  saving  their  souls  and  decoy- 
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ing^  them  from  men  who  labour  hard,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  hand  them  over  to  men,  who,  as  we  know, 
pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  poor,  and  very 
little,  as  'priests^  to  the  rich.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  Catholics  are  increasing :  pity  is  even  more 
powerful  than  persecution.  Just  hear  this,  and 
then  I  shall  leave  you  to  go  through  the  dreadful 
details  upon  Guardianship,  Marriages,  false  Ac- 
counts of  their  Excommunications,  Medical  Pro- 
fession (you  would  wonder  how  that  can  be 
touched,  but  it  is,  and  cruelly)  Subversion  of 
Property,  the  Hardships  upon  Commerce,  and 
the  Natural  Consequences  of  all  these  Evils — 
Humiliation  and  Hostility.  In  short,  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  are,  says  this  author,  *  by  law 
subjected  to  the  Protestants,  and  delivered  over 
to  their  exclusive  domination  and  disposal  in  all 
affairs  of  property,  liberty,  and  life.' — Dr  John- 
son says,  '  The  Irish  are  in  a  most  unnatural 
state,  for  there  we  see  the  minority  prevailing  over 
the  majority.  There  is  no  instance,  even  in  the 
Ten  Persecutions,  of  such  severity  as  that  which 
is  exercised  over  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.'  " 

Florence  handed  the  book  to  her  mother,  who 
laid  it  down,  saying,  "  I  shall  pity  them  on  your 
report :  I  cannot  read  it." 

"  Ah  !    mother,  that  is  but  half  compassion, 
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'and  will  soon  pass  away.  Inform  yourself,  and 
when  your  pity  has  a  foundation,  it  will  last." 

Just  then  Mr  Ashburn  was  announced,  who, 
seeming  regardless  of  Miss  Stanhope's  red  eyes, 
and  of  the  book  which  her  mother  had  resumed, 
he  said,  "  I  have  been  much  displeased  with  a 
young  friend  of  mine,  of  whom  I  think  1  once 
spoke,  for  his  long  and,  as  I  deemed,  disrespect- 
ful silence ;  but  I  find  he  has  only  been  dilatory, 
which  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad  as  forget- 
fidness.  I  have  at  last  a  letter,  or  rather  a 
packet,  from  him,  which  resembles  a  Dutch  nest 
of  boxes,  and  which,  commencing  with  number 
six,  terminates  at  last  in  number  one. 

As  we  have  lately  been  seeking  truth,  and  as, 
unwittingly,  the  last  day  we  conversed  together, 
I  said  something  which  tended  to  give  too  unqua- 
lified an  opinion  of  the  Scotch  clergy,  I  hold  it  my 
duty  to  read  you  his  account  of  the  matter ;  but  I 
have  other  motives  for  introducing  him  to  your 
acquaintance,  of  which  hereafter.  This  letter  is 
dated  September,  from  a  strange,  wild  place,  to 
which  he  went  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  enjoying 
country  sports.  He  commences,  '  My  dear  and 
reverend  sir  ' — And  here,  before  we  go  farther, 
I  must  premise,  that  there  are  many  complimen- 
tary things  to  myself  that  I  would  pass  by  (as 

VOL.    III.  '  N 
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I  shall  some  little  allusions  to  his  own  private 
connexion  with  me)  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  see, 
by  such  things,  the  esteem  we  are  held  in. 

"  '  My  dear  and  reverend  sir, — You  think  I 
am  prolonging  my  stay  here  through  idleness. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  should,  for  you  know 
I  am  a  sad  idle  fellow.     Who  knows   this  so 

well  as  yourself? But  I  find  so  much  to 

know  in  this  strange  land — this  country  which 
has  been  glozed  and  varnished  over — this  coun- 
try, which  has  in  every  corner,  in  every  valley, 
on  every  hill-top,  and  even  in  its  vicious  towns 
and  cities,  the  ever-ready  mantle  of  a  deep,  deep 
hypocrisy.  My  dear  sir,  you  know  well  that, 
with  all  my  folly,  I  am  honest.  I  solemnly 
declare,  that  the  would-be  solemn  farce  often 
makes  me  grind  my  teeth  and  clench  my  fist; 
the  elongation  of  face,  the  twist  of  the  mouth, 
and  long-drawn  tones,  that  you  meet  witli  in 
many  a  hoary  villain,  who,  while  he  is  grimacing 
and  arguing,  is  considering  how  he  is  to  over- 
charge his  escort  or  his  horse-shoe.  To  think 
of  the  blood  that  was  spilt,  the  calumnies  that 
were  uttered,  the  forgeries  that  were  effected — 
to  do  what?  To  raise  up  a  false,  hypocritical, 
lying  race — a  people  who  have  scarcely  a  shade 
between  canting  hypocrisy  and  open  or  concealed 
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vice.  You  remember  how  you  and  I  used  to 
contrast  the  industry  and  purity  of  the  Scotch 
clergy  with  our  English  bucks — often  have  I 
laughed  at  our  simplicity.  Where  was  the  ground 
of  difference  to  be  found  ?  Was  it  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church  ?  I  cannot  see  a  trace  of 
such  a  thing.  Was  it  in  the  education  of  her 
sons  ?  Alas !  that  is  lax,  and  often  superficial 
in  the  extreme.  / — and  I  know  nothing — have 
blushed  for  their  ignorance  again  and  again.  I 
mean  of  some,  for  others  are  well-informed. 
Was  it  from  their  abstinence  that  we  imagined 
it  to  spring?  We  could  not  surely  dream  of 
such  a  thing  in  men  who  wish  to  obliterate  every 
trace  of  what  they  call  Popery,  How  comes  it, 
my  dear  sir,  that  we  never,  as  Dr  Milner  says, 
nickname  them,  and  that  they  should  never  tire 
of  finding  odious  appellations  for  us  ?  Popery  ! 
Do  they  deem  that  we  think  the  Pope  our  Sa- 
viour? I  suppose  so.  But  I  am  wandering 
from  my  subject.  What,  I  say,  could  lead  you 
to  suppose  (for  I  well  remember  you  told  me  so) 
that  the  Scotch  clergy  are  a  peculiarly  sober  and 
pure  set  of  men  ?  It  occurs  to  me,  that  this  idea 
originates  in  some  confused  notion,  mixed  up 
with  some  crudities,  about  the  severity  of  Knox. 
However,  be  that  as  it  iruiv,  thev  are — but  let 
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facts  tell : — I  have  lately  fallen  in  with  a  knot  of 
them — fine  fellows  in  some  respects — ^jovial  souls 
— wanting  only  the  incomes  of  our  fat  deans, 
&c.  to  be  such  as  they.  This  place — I  mean  the 
little  town  of  L ,  which  is  my  head-quar- 
ters— is  about  twenty  miles  from  Edinbm-gh, 
whither,  with  five  or  six  clergymen,  made  up 
of  incumbents  and  expectants,  I  one  Monday 
made  an  excursion.  Monday  was  fixed  on  as 
leaving  the  whole  week. — You  stare — so  did  I 
at  first,  for  I  expected  in  these  famed  men  to  find 
something  in  the  shape  of  duty  through  the 
week;  but  with  the  exception  of  what  they 
call  sessional  business,  and  speaking  occa- 
sionally to  some  poor  person,  which  always 
seems  a  task,  they  have  no  week-day  duty.  It 
is  a  pity  for  themselves  that  they  practice  reli- 
gious duties  so  little,  for  a  priest  here  is  quite 
exhausted  on  a  Sunday  evening ;  and  it  is  very 
common  on  the  following  day  to  see  him  yawn 
and  stretch  himself,  and  say,  '  I  am  Mondayish 
to-day,*  or  rather  the  day,  for  they  are  dreadfully 
Scotch.  Well,  we  set  ofi'  for  Edinburgh,  where 
the  very  best-gifted  of  the  knot — in  fact  a  man 
of  splendid  talents — met  with  a  curious  adven- 
ture. Remember,  he  is  married,  and  to  a  lovely 
young  woman;  but  he  has  a  smack  of  the  old 
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Landgrave  in  liim,  and  1  dare  say  would  have 
been  as  liberal  as  bis  greaf  leader  Lutber ; — No, 
I  am  MTong-,  tbey  are  Calvinists,  and  abbor  tbe 
Lutherans ; — however,  he  has  a  touch  of  Luther 
about  him,  and  willing  to  shew  the  same  liberal 
spirit,  he  paid  a  visit  one  night — Now  don't  blame 
me — I  protest  I  am  innocuous  in  the  whole  affair, 
and  a  mere  narrator.  I  was  snug  in  my  own  lodg- 
ings, to  which  indeed  he  soon  came  in  a  sad  and 
deplorable  plight.  His  clothes  were  torn,  and 
smelling  of  the  kennel  in  which  he  had  been 
rolled  by  his  sweet  Kate  or  sub-Landgravess. 
But  that  was  a  trifle :  he  had  been  robbed  of  a 
valuable  gold  watch,  its  appendages,  and  his 
purse  !  His  time-piece  had  been  in  the  family 
for  some  generations.  He  is  vain  to  excess,  and 
a  gold  watch  being  no  common  thing  amongst 
his  brethren,  it  had  been  often  displayed — often 
presented,  if  time  were  but  named;  and  often 
suspended  by  its  chain  on  his  forefinger,  while 
he  seemed  lost  in  argument  or  in  abstraction. 
How,  without  this  notorious  trinket,  could  he 
return  to  the  moors?  Though  a  stout,  bold- 
looking  man,  he  has  the  heart  of  a  chicken.  He 
wept  like  a  child:  and  much  as  I  revolt  from 
these  married  sons  of  the  church — nay,  don't  be 
angry,  it  is  mere  courtesy — its  name  is  Church, 
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and  what  can  one  do  without  circumlocution  ? — 1 
say  that,  though  I  revolt  from  these  married 
priests  (they  do  minister  in  a  kind  of  way) 
Avith  something  like  loathing,  yet  I  was  sorry 
for  the  wretch ;  and  after  ordering  Tom  to 
clean  him,  and  restore  him  with  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee,  I  waited  on  the  master  of  police,  and 
stated  the  case.  He  asked  so  many  questions, 
and  exposiu-e  seemed  so  inevitable,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  hint  at  caution,  owing  to  his  profes- 
sion.    Captain  B shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 

and  said,  '  Upon  my  word,  I  have  more  trouble 
with  such  cases  than  with  any  other.  They  look 
to  us  for  redress,  and  have  the  impudence  to  ex- 
pect that  my  people  shall  be  sworn  to  secresy.  Is 
he  willing  to  be  exposed  ?  If  so,  I  can  most  likely 
recover  the  watch.'  I  returned  with  my  query, 
but  a  deep  groan  and  '  No,'  were  the  response. 

"  '  I  told  you  they  were  jovial  fellows.  A 
friend  of  this  very  man — a  priest — some  years 
ago,  left  his  house  so  drunk,  that  he  fell  from  his 
horse,  was  broken  and  bruised  in  a  most  dreadful 
manner,  and  died  in  great  agony,  yet  with  such 
firmness — for  his  was  no  chicken's  heart — as 
would  have  graced  a  better  man  and  a  better 
cause.  Another  of  the  same  knot— a  married 
man  with  a  large  family — has  lately  been  tried 
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for in  short,  another  Landgrave.      1  was 

present  at  the  trial,  and  oli !  had  you  seen  the  fero- 
city of  his  clerical  foes  to  condemn,  and  the  lying 
shifts  of  his  clerical  friends  to  save,  you  w.ovdd 
.have  seen  such  a  picture  as  you  never  looked 
upon,  and  could  scarcely  imagine.  The  clerical 
courts  here,  which  are  open  even  to  women, 
exhibit  scenes  which,  for  absence  of  temper,  for 
rancour,  back-biting,  and  fore-biting,  a  set  of 
banditti  would  almost  blush  for.  They  laugh  at 
our  councils,  but  they  have  little  occasion.  Our 
councils  meet  to  establish  essentialities ;  they 
meet,  at  least  often,  to  clamour  about  silly  forms, 
and  he  is  most  respected  who  best  knows  what 
they  call  ecclesiastical  court  forms.  One  man 
in  tliis  district  studies  nothing  else,  and  he  is 
highly  esteemed.  I  heard  him  once,  and  he  put 
me  in  mind  of  a  terrier  worrying  a  rat.  Ano- 
ther, who,  were  he  not  married,  might  rank  with 
some  of  Rome,  is  laughed  at,  and  even  despised, 
because  he  studies  how  to  relieve  the  poor, 
rather  than  how  he  may  combat  in  the  holy  arena. 
"  As  the  lost  watch ;  the  poor  unfortunate  man 
who  died ;  and  the  married  culprit  who  has  been 
before  the  public,  are  the  constant  topics  in  these 
muirs,  I  congratulated  a  lady — she  is  old — ^who 
belongs  to  a  more  strict  sect,  a  kind  of  Presby- 
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terian  ultras,  upon  the  superiority  of  her  clergy 
in  most  respects,  but  chiefly  in  regard  to  that 
which  most  peculiarly  disgraces  a  black  coat. 
She  opened  her  eyes  wide  upon  me,  then  shook 
her  head,  and  at  last  said,  '  I  should  suspect 
you  of  sneering,  but  I  recollect  you  come  from 
the  south,  and  I  have  remarked  that  you  English 
are  very  ignorant  in  all  that  regards  the  Scotch 
clergy;  and  it  is  as  well.' — '  What  do  you  mean?' 
said  I,  '  it  is  not  long  since  I  read  a  book,  which 
seemed  to  come  from  a  candid  pen,  and  your 
sects  (for  I  believe  even  you  are  somewhat 
divided)  were  particularly  eulogized.  I  remem- 
ber it  was  asserted  that  scarcely  a  blemish  could 

be  found  amongst  the  clergy  of  the ,  I  forget 

what  you  are  called.' — '  Seceders?' — '  No,  no; 
it  is  something  of  a  civic  sound.'  She  laughed 
heartily  at  my  ignorance,  and  said,  '  I  suppose 
you  mean  Burghers?' — '  Yes,  that  is  it.' — '  But 
our  clergy  don't  like  that  term  now,  they  like 
better  to  be  called  Seceders.' — '  I  wonder  at  that,' 
said  I,  '  for  I  suppose  in  Scotland  all  that  diverge 
from  the  kirk,  are  Seceders,  but  all  are  not 
Burghers.'—'  Diverge  from  the  kirk  ! '  said  she, 
*  the  kirk  diverged  from  us.  We  are  the  only  true 
Calvinists.'  As  she  coloured  rather  deeply,  and 
seemed  a  good  deal  outraged,  1  thought  it  best 
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to  divert  the  Calviiiistic  spirit  into  another  chan- 
nel, knowing  that  of  old  it  was  apt  to  burn ;  and 
therefore  I  asked  why  she  looked  so  grave  on 
my  congratulation  in  respect  to  the  superior  cor- 
rectness of  their  clergy?'  She  sighed  deeply, 
and  said,  '  Our  church,  aye,  amongst  the  very 
strictest  sects,  has  aiforded  but  too  many  exam- 
ples of  error  in  that  way ;  but  you  must  excuse 
me  on  such  a  subject.'  I  felt  that  it  certainly 
was  not  one  for  her  to  discuss ;  but  on  asking 
some  of  my  male  friends,  I  found  that,  as  she 
had  said,  there  were  sad  taints  amongst  them, 
and  that  several  depositions  had  taken  place  on 
the  score  of  Luther  and  Kate,  and  that  their 
clergy  were  restrained  more  by  the  popular 
breath  than  from  any  purifying  influence  in  their 
creed.  Indeed  I  had  been  very  much  puzzled 
to  imagine  how  the  author  alluded  to,  could  pos- 
sibly be  correct,  because  human  nature,  unless 
restrained,  and  as  it  were  re-made,  by  the  steady 
contemplation  of  one  mode  of  life,  must  always 
be  the  same ;  and  in  them  human  nature  is  pecu- 
liarly unshackled  by  the  unqualified  and  all-ab- 
sorbing doctrine  of  the  saving  influence  of  faith 
alone.  I  have  heard  several  of  this  body  of 
clergy  preach,  and  I  declare  I  have  not  heard 
from  their  lips  one  moral  admonition.      Why 
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then  should  we  expect  them  to  be  better  than 
other  ordinary  men  ?  Many,  many  a  time  here 
do  I  remember  what  the  first  protester  said  of 
Jerome :  '  I  cannot  bear  this  Jerome,  he  is  so 
constantly  canting  about  fasting  and  a  pure  life.' 
These  men  are  brought  up  with  love  and  matri- 
mony in  all  their  thoughts,  and  being  unmortified, 
and  not  half  employed,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
they  should  afford  such  frequent  matter  for  scan- 
dal. When  I  say  frequent,  of  course  I  speak 
with  reference  to  what  they  ought  to  be.  De- 
pend, upon  it  that,  independent  of  vows,  and 
even  of  fasting,  the  best  recipe  for  mischief  of 
all  kinds  is  employment.  I  often  remember  you, 
when  the  minister,  in  whose  house  I  am  at  pre- 
sent a  guest,  comes  into  the  breakfast  parlour,  at 
eight  o'clock,  just  risen  ;  his  utmost  labour  having 
been  to  step  to  the  flower-border  for  a  nosegay, 
being  somewhat  eifeminately  attached  to  these 
most  beautiful  of  nature's  productions.  Before 
the  same  hour,  how  much  duty  have  you  per- 
formed !  before  the  expiration  of  the  next  two, 
how  much  to  perform !  But  it  is  on  Sundays 
that  you  most  particularly  live  in  my  memory. 
Your  early  prayers  for  all  who  chuse  to  attend ; 
your  faithful  fast  until  you  have  nourislied  the 
souls  of  others  by  instruction,  aiul  your  own  by 
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tlie  food  of  the  faithful !  Indeed,  indeed,  I  may 
not  dwell  upon  a  contrast  which  makes  even 
such  a  reckless  wretch  as  I  weep. 

"  '  But  I  am  like  some  ladies,  who  leave  the 
chief  purport  and  design  of  their  letter  to  a  post- 
script. I  sat  down  to  implore,  to  beg,  that  you 
or  Mr  D'Alembert  will  set  about  an  exposure 
of  the  abuse  which  Protestants  have  made  of 
Scripture.  The  clergyman  to  whom  I  am  on  a 
visit,  is  the  same  I  spoke  of  as  being  a  very 
amiable  man  (though  ignorant  of  or  careless 
about  church  form)  is  contmually  in  his  ser- 
mons pointing  out  mis-translations  of  Scripture. 
Whether  he  does  this  from  his  natural  candoui-, 
or  from  a  wish  to  shew  his  learning,  I  cannot 
tell,  but  the  effect  is  most  ludicrous.  I  under- 
stand that  of  the  very  few  gentlemen  who  attend 
his  kirk,  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  Deists. 
They  of  course  may  be  seen  sneering  at  tliis 
exposure,  while  the  females  (gentle  and  simple) 
as  they  say  here,  look  dismayed.  I  could  see 
many  of  them  turn  up  their  Bibles,  and  hear 
some  of  them  sigh,  as  they  thus  found  their  rock 
shaken,  their  palladium  thus  sacrilegiously  ex- 
plored. Last  Sunday,  after  dinner,  when  the 
ladies  had  retired,  and  left  us  to  our  whisky  and 
water— not  a  bad  beverage — and  alas  !  my  dear 
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sir,  I  have  a  sad  account  to  give  of  myself. 
Poor  as  tliis  country  is,  and  you  see  its  poverty 
peeping  through  at  every  crack  and  crevice  of 
their  hospitality — which,  by  the  bye,  is  rather 
cumbrous  and  ostentatious; — yet  there  is  no 
voluntary  •  self-denial — no  holy  forbearance — 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  self-infliction;  and  as 
you  often  admonish  your  careful  housekeeper, 
'  that  which  is  from  the  necessity  of  hunger  tends 
not  to  edification  ; ' — poor,  I  say,  as  this  country 
is,  I  am  sure  that  in  the  whole  world  there  is  not 
one,  be  its  extent  what  it  may,  in  which  there  is 
so.  much  strong  drink  swallowed,  but  a  drink 
that  tends  as  little  to  strengthen  the  animal  part 
of  man,  as  their  sermons,  purely  spiritual,  tend 
to  brace  the  moral  nerves  of  the  hearer.  Excuse 
me,  but  when  I  write  to  you,  it  is  strange  that  I 
sometimes  find  myself  sliding  into  your  own  col- 
loquial style ;  and  I  have  always  remarked^  that 
those  who  are  most  diffusive  in  conversation,  are 
most  impatient  of  wandering  in  others.  '  Come 
to  the  point,'  is  generally  the  mandate  of  such. 
I  do  grudge  this  profusion  of  drink  in  my  host's 
case,  for  he  has  a  wife  and  six  children;  but 
here  a  man  must  give  drink,  or  be  held  as 
base  as  he  who  in  certain  society  should  refuse 
to  satisfy  another  by  blowing  out  his  brains. — 
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But  to  return  to  my  subject.  I  asked  Mr  Sang- 
ster,  why  he  pursues  a  practice  which  certainly 
tends  very  much  to  alarm  the  weak  and  to 
strengthen  the  strong  in  their  very  worst  doubts. 
He  has  a  peculiar  manner.  I  wish  I  could  place 
him  before  you  at  this  moment,  both  because  he 
would  interest  your  best  feelings,  and  because 
his  every  motion  speaks.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  me,  smiled,  turned  himself  round  in  his 
seat,  but  remained  silent.  T  was  not  then  aware 
that  he  always  becomes  pale  when  suddenly 
called  upon  to  explain  anything,  a  circumstance 
which  perhaps  has  a  history  in  it ;  and  I  began 
to  suspect  that,  like  our  good  friend,  Dr  Cam- 
pian,  he  was  liable  to  sudden  fits.  However, 
after  considering  for  some  time,  he  found  his 
speech,  and  having  twisted  his  legs,  elevated  his 
right  fore-finger  into  the  exact  position  of  entire 
confidence,  and  sent  an  exploring  glance  around 
the  room, — for  most  Scotchmen  seem  afraid  of 
an  ambuscade  in  morals — he  replied  with,  '  Man, 
I  am  sometimes  glad  to  find  fault  vvath  anything, 
so  that  I  can  but  get  on.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
of  my  hair-breadth  'scapes  in  the  pulpit,  vou 
would  be  amazed.  Eloquence  is  now  a  positive 
fashion  in  Scotland ;  we  are  pitted  against  each 
other  like   wild    beasts   in   the    Roman   amphi- 
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theatre.  I  mean  sucli  as  are  ambitious,  or  who 
Mnsli  to  keep  the  meeting-houses  (Io\7n.  The 
Scotch  clergy,  as  we  designate  the  regulars ' — 
this  was  uttered  with  a  smile — '  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes ;  the  largest  are  what  the  ^v^ts 
call  stipend-lifters,  and  truly  with  too  much 
reason.  The  bulk  of  these  are  the  sons  of  little 
farmers,  mechanics,  hinds,  herds,  and  so  on ; 
generally  the  most  sickly  of  the  family,  who 
being  held  too  delicate  for  hard  work  in  the 
fields,  or  for  a  sedentary  life  at  the  loom,  &c.  are 
destined  by  their  parents  to  the  high  vocation  of 
the  church.  We  of  a  better  order  look  witli  an 
evil  and  contemptuous  eye  upon  these  upstarts, 
as  some  call  them.  I  have  no  such  feeling, 
because  at  all  times  the  churcli  has  been  open  to 
men  of  the  meanest  extraction ;  and  why  not,  if, 
as  was  the  case  in  that  mass  of  errors,  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  selection  originated  in  the  priests 
themselves,  who,  when  they  saw  early  talent  in 
the  most  lowly,  took  care,  for  their  own  uphold- 
ing, to  direct  it  to  some  order  or  another  ?  But 
here  it  is  quite  otherwise :  the  delicate  health  of 
the  boy,  or  the  overweening  conceit  of  ignorant 
parents,  who  very  often  mistake  a  good  memory, 
or  the  reckless  readiness  of  a  half  judgment,  for 
gifts  which  imperatively  point  to  the  se^^^ce  of 
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God !  In  either  case,  many  a  parent,  and  six 
or  eight  or  ten  children,  are  starved  for  as  many 
yea^s,  and  perhaps  involved  in  difficulties  for  the 
residue  of  their  days,  in  order  to  educate  a  hope- 
ful, who  by  and  by  is  sometimes  ashamed  to 
own  them  !'  As  he  had  mentioned  the  Roman 
Church,  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  make  a  re- 
mark, and  I  said, '  These  things  were  better  ordered 
of  old ;  the  boy  was  educated  at  the  cost  of  the 
church,  and  being  removed  from  society,  except 
merely  to  serve  it,  had  no  need  to  banish  or  shun 
his  poor  relatives.' — '  No,'  said  he,  biting  his 
right  thumb  nail,  '  there  were  many  advantages. 
These  horrid  poor-rates,  that  only  give  enough 
to  prolong  existence,  and  that   seem  to  mock 

poverty Yes,  the  monastery-gates  were  no 

bad  things.' — He  started  up,  for,  like  you,  he 
suffers  deeply  on  account  of  the  poor ;  but 
speedily  resuming  his  seat  with  a  resolute  air, 
which  seemed  to  say,  '  No  matter — she  is  dow^l, 
and  keep  her  so,' — he  plunged  at  once  into  the 
former  subject. — '  I  need  not  say,  that  such  men 
are  vulgarly  and  scantily  educated,  merely  ful- 
filling the  prescribed  terms,  and  often,  very  often, 
labouring  with  their  hands  instead  of  their  heads, 
during  the  intervals;  so  that,  in  fact,  we  have 
amongst  us  a  large  portion  of  low — I  mean   low 
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in  intellectual  cultivation — vulgar,  ignorant  men. 
However,  this  evil  must  be  at  a  stand,  for  the 
poor  are  now  so  very  poor,  that  even  if  they 
could  live  on  air,  and  become  absolute  nudities, 
they  could  not  possibly  achieve  anything  in  the 
shape  of  education.  A  great  part  of  these  were 
destined  originally  for  the  Secession,  but  getting 
into  gentlemen's  families  as  tutors,  they  very 
gladly  place  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
patronage ;  but  instead  of  bringing  into  our  body 
the  zeal  of  the  parent  stock,  they  seem  rather  to 
bring  the  lukewarmness  of  step-sons.  But  rene- 
gades are  never  to  be  trusted;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  none  are  more  literal  stipend- 
lifters  than  these  dubious  creatures,  who,  upon 
their  first  coming  to  a  parish,  make  a  shew  of 
visiting  the  flock  once  within  the  first  year,  and 
after  that  content  themselves  with  going  where 
they  are  sure  of  a  good  dinner,  or  where,  till 
they  get  a  wife,  they  are  lured  by  pretty  or 
well-portioned  daughters.  The  next  class  make 
a  struggle  at  decency,  go  the  rounds  from  once 
in  one  year  to  once  in  ten,  and  visit  those  who 
are  very  sick.  The  third  and  smallest,  but  in- 
creasing in  number,  is  composed  of  what  are 
called  Evangelical.  These  seem  anxious  to  re- 
vive the  spirit  of  their  fathers,   or  rather  first 
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founders,  but  in  a  more  refined  way,  and  make 
strenuous  efforts  at  popularity.  It  is  tliey  wlio 
are  ^s  it  were  pitted  against  each  other,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  every  man  of  genuine  taste 
must  revolt  from  their  general  manner.  I  belong 
to  the  last  class,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I 
never  had  a  gift  at  maldng  sermons,  and  tliis  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  I  set  out  an  exceedingly 
clever  boy  with  what  I  still  possess — an  extra- 
ordinary memory;    but '    Here  he    paused 

long,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  '  the 
profession  was  not  to  your  taste,'  when,  releas- 
ing his  left  leg  from  its  serpentine  situation, 
making  a  straight  pillar  of  it,  and  twisting  the 
right  in  its  place,  and  taking  at  once  a  snuff  and 
a  new  position,  he  proceeded,  after  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  with,  '  Man,  I  set  out  as  most  of  us  do, 
and  what  in  these  days  of  investigation  is  un- 
avoidable— somewhat  free  in  my  notions;  and 
being  honest,  the  business  which  I  was  forced 
to  pursue  was  up-hill  work  with  me.' — '  But  how 
did  your  notions  alter  so  as  to  justify  your  tak- 
ing holy  orders  ?  I  tliink  you  became  a  preacher 
at  twenty-three ;  had  your  speculations  and 
doubts  ceased  hng  before  tluit  period?' — His 
ashy  hue  returned,  and  throwing  away  the  re- 
mains of  his  snuff,  releasing  his  legs,  biting  his 

VOL.  III.  o 
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right  thumb,  and  covering  his  eyes  with  his  left 
hand,  he  continued  silent  for  at  least  ten  minutes. 
At  last,  as  if  by  a  mighty  effort,  he  said,  *  It  is 
indeed  awful !  but  I  trust  that  the  end  may 
justify  the  means.' — 'What  end?'  said  I. — 
'  Probe  me  no  farther : — I  am  at  least  better  than 
the  rest;  they  swallow  the  draught — I  know 
they  do — with  not  a  thousandth  part  of  my  com- 
punction. But  after  all  (and  he  looked  absolutely 
fierce)  who  can  say  it  is  false  ?  We  are  sure 
of  nothing,  and  better  lead  souls  to — to  what — ? 
It   will   not   do — I   have   too  much  sense,  too 

much  humanity  for  that  bait Man  !  the 

leader  of  souls  to  mercy  through  the  medium  of 
a  mere  thought !     What  then  is  God?' 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  felt  for  him.  Believe  me, 
the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  upon  his  forehead, 
and  I  am  positive  he  wept.  Has  this  man, 
thought  I,  this  naturally  honest  fellow,  sold  his 
rectitude  for  a  morsel  of  bread  ?  Glad  to  div^ert 
his  thoughts,  I  said,  *  You  forget  the  transla- 
tions.'— '  True;  but  all  hangs  on  the  same  peg. 
I  do  not  study,  for  how  can  I  ?  But  I  fix  upon 
a  text,  turn  up  the  references,  and  as  I  am  a 
pretty  good  scholar,  I  find  immense  relief  in 
giving  new  translations  instead  of  orthodox  expo- 
sitions.'— '  But,  my  dear  sir,  why,  in  your  situ- 
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tbn,  did  you  take  tlie  evangelical  side  of  the 
kirk?  Blair's  Discourses  were  chiefly  moral; 
a  man  like  you  might  have  delivered  essays  equal 
to  those  in  the  Rambler.^ — He  again  re-esta- 
blished his  legs,  and  looking  at  me  reproaclifully, 
he  said,  '  Have  you  any  relations — any  uncles, 
aunts,  brothers,  sisters — or — a  pretty  enthusiast 
who  is  anxiously  expecting  to  be  established 
with  you  for  life?'—'  I  have  no  tie  of  the  last 
sort,  but  I  have  many  dear  relations.' — '  Have 
you  had  your  bread  to  work  for  in  any  shape  ? ' 
— '  No,  in  no  shape  whatever.' — '  Then  judge 
not  of  him  who  has.  O  !  man,  if  you  knew  the 
influence  of  clamorous  persuasion — the  with- 
drawing of  kindness — the  inundation  of  reasons 
— and  above  all,  the  magic  of  patronage  !  Where 
is  the  man  who,  without  his  own  consent,  was  at 
first  led  into  the  path,  and  who,  having  food  and 
covering  to  earn,  will  aot  pursue.  it>  if  50  beset  ? 
Besides,  we  are  all  trained  in  this  coimtry — -I 
don't  know  so  well  how  it  is  with  you — in  the 
very  school  of  temporising,  and  we  are  censured, 
scoffed  at,  scorned,  if  we  do  not  succumb  and 
court  favour.  We  boast  of  our  releasement 
from  feudal  times  !  We  are  all  feudatories, 
only  under  a  different  modification.  The  man 
or  the  woman  wlio  in  this  country -woidd  aim  at 
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but  an  ifidependent  thought,  is  the  butt  for  ridi- 
cule, probably  for  persecution,  under  some  shape 
or  other.  No ;  we  have  exchanged  ferocity  for 
cunning;  that  is  all.  The  power,  the  art  of 
courting  and  of  temporising,  now  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  every  man's  instructions  to  his  family. 
It  matters  not  his  class.  There  is  something 
radically  wrong  in  the  whole  system :  in  short, 
the  whole  man  is  sick — corrupt.' — '  But  the  trans- 
lations. How  comes  it  that  the  Bible,  ha\'ing 
gone  through  the  hands  of  so  many  \\4se  men, 
and  at  a  time  when  faith  was  renewed,  and,  as 
you  think,  purified,  that  there  should  be  so  many 
flaws  in  your  Protestant  versions?' — He  now 
assumed  a  new  attitude.  He  was  lilve  a  man 
who  has  resolved  on  a  mighty  effort,  and,  plant- 
ing both  his  feet  firmly,  with  a  hand  on  each, 
knee,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  my  face  for  a  whole 
minute,  I  am  sure ;  and  at  last  relaxing  his  frame, 
and  throwing  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he 
laughed  heartily  for  some  time.  '  How  comes 
it  ?'  said  he  at  last,  '  how  comes  it?  Have  you 
no  guess  ?'  and  then  coming  close  to  my  ear,  he 
whispered,  '  To  put  down  popery  was  the  grand 
reason,  and  /  hope  ignorance  another.  Do 
you  not  know  how  much  depended  at  first  on 
an  mid  or  an  or,  a  hut  or  a  for  f     There  was 
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sad  havoc  in  those  days  amongst  the  parts  of 
speecL' 

"  I  was  shocked  to  hear  this  avowal ;  I  had 
often  heard  amongst  ourselves  that  such  was  the 
case,  but — now  you  must  excuse  me;  you 
know  I  am  a  sad  doubter — I  really  believed  it 
was  a  mode  of  speaking  amongst  you,  perhaps 
in  anger.  But  to  be  thus  assured  by  one  of 
themselves,  and  one  of  the  most  candid !  It  was 
my  turn  now  to  pause,  and  to  look  in  the  face  of 
my  friend.  I  doubted  whether  I  should  not  in 
candour  avow  myself;  but  I  recollected  how 
much  the  reverse  of  candour  had  been  evdnced,  and 
was  every  day  evincing  by  them,  and  that  having 
come  partly  to  know  the  sort  of  people  who  had 
so  violently  put  us  down,  and  having  had  my 
misgivings — pardon  me — as  to  whether  they 
were  not  in  fact  our  superiors  in  piety  and 
morality — for  why  else  should  we  hear  so  much 
of  them  ? — I  deemed  it  wise  not  to  lose  the 
chance  which  I  now  had  of  knowing  the  real 
truth.  I  felt  too — what  was  weak,  but  it  was 
humanity — that  the  poor  man  would  be  shocked 
at  having  placed  so  much  confidence  in  that 
dreadful,  faithless  thing,  a  Catholic  !  Recollect, 
my  dear  sir,  that  even  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  tliis  gentleman,  it  must  be  by  a  feigned  name, 
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for  I  hold  it  base,  indeed  it  would  be  danger- 
ous to  him,  were  it  known  that  he  had  made 
such  communications ;  but  I  think  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  even  to  make  public  that  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  do  not  always  deny  the  tricks  to  which 
they  resorted  while  asserting  that  we  made  a 
Bible  for  ourselves.  Shame  upon  them  !  After 
all,  I  blush  for  associating  with  them,  but  yet  it 
is  good  to  know  the  actual  truth,  and  especially 
at  a  crisis  like  this,  when  aspersed  as  we  are,  the 
we£ik  or  ignorant  amongst  ourselves  may  begin 
to  credit  calumnies.  I  have  seen  even  a  strong- 
minded  and  most  virtuous  person,  who,  after  a 
series  of  condemnation  from  enemies  and  pre- 
tended friends,  lost  all  confidence  in  himself,  and 
yielded  to  incurable  despondency.  So  thinking 
it  good  to  know  as  much  as  I  could,  without  any 
criminal  concealment  or  assumption  of  character 
on  my  part,  I  resolved  not  to  reveal  myself;  and 
as  soon  as  my  surprise  had  subsided,  I  said, 
'  May  I  ask  how  men  who  have  been  styled  the 
Scottish  worthies,  could  be  accessary  to  such 
things?^  His  body  was  again  contorted,  and  he 
seemed  in  the  very  throes  of  a  moral  birth ;  at 
last,  after  one  of  his  long  pauses,  he  said,  *  My 
deal'  fellow,  you  seem  to  be  an  acute  man,  and  a 
man  of  some  observation,  how  then  do  you  come 
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to  suppose  that  human  nature  is  ever  greatly- 
altered,  excepting  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances? And  such  circumstances  are  not  at- 
tendant on  mad,  furious,  party  zeal.  Do  you 
suppose  that  virtue  gave  the  impetus,  or  that 
virtue  kept  it  up  ?  I  have  lived  fifty  years  in 
this  murderous,  contentious  world,  and  believe 
me,  whatever  sins  I  have  been  guilty  of— (and 
I  live  in  a  perpetual  and  accursed  sin) — that  of 
party  cruelty  is  my  abhorrence.  Indeed,  blood- 
shed to  me  in  any  shape,  from  that  of  a  mouse 
upwards,  is  so  dreadful  to  all  my  senses,  that 
I  am  constrained  to  believe  myself  an  absolute 
coward.  But,  as  I  said  before,  party  is  in  fact 
the  ruling  principle  of  this  life.  If  you  have 
read  our  liistory, — even  our  partial  histories, — 
I  cannot  shut  up  my  perceptions, — they  are  very 
partial, — you  will  see  that  the  Reformation  did 
not  cQmmence  in  virtue ;  but  I  do  believe,  that 
by  and  by  there  were  thousands  of  zealous  re- 
formers, those  who  either  knew  or  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  Roman  Church  teemed  with 
vices.' — '  Stop,'  said  I,  '  knew,  or  were  led  to 
believe ! — surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  in 
so  momentous  a  cause  as  this,  tliat  of  life,  liberty, 
and  character, — to  say  nothing  of  the  noble 
edifices  that  were  robbed  and  often  demolished, 
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— that  the  reformers  acted  on  hearsay?' — '  My 
dear  fellow/  said  he,  in  his  mild,  calm  tone, 
and  twisting  his  legs  into  the  very  position 
of  entire  candour,  '  We  all  act  on  hearsay ;  for 
my  part,  I  confess  candidly,  I  know  little  or 
nothing  of  Papists.  I  heard,  when  a  boy,  that 
they  were  and  are  dreadful  monsters — tissues, 
fabrics  of  deceit,  superstition,  and  vice.  I  be- 
lieved it  then,  and,  God  know^s,  it  has  never 
been  my  interest  to  unbelieve  it.  Besides,  a 
man  has  no  time  to  investigate  everything,  and 
of  whom  are  we  to  ask  ?  Our  booksellers'  shops 
have  scarcely  (I  should  think)  any  Catholic 
books.  I  am  a  candid  man,  and  I  have  wished 
at  any  rate  to  know  something  of  them ;  and 
one  day  I  went  into  six  several  book-shops  in 
Edinburgh,  and  could  find  neither  a  Catholic 
Bible  nor  a  Missal,  and  something  else  divert- 
ing my  attention  at  the  time,  and  it  not  being 
my  interest  to  know  any  good  of  them,  I  never 
renewed  the  search.' — Good  God,'  said  I,  in 
warmth,  '  and  is  that  principle — to  live  and  fatten 
on  the  spoils  of  a  great  people,  and  not  so  much 
as  know  if  they  were  fairly  put  do\^Ti !  How 
different  are  we!' — Here  I  bit  my  lip,  but  he 
did  not  observe  the  slip — '  I  have  heard  Catho- 
lics speak  of  the  Scotch  nation  as  of  men  who 
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investigate  everything,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so.' — *  Then  they  must  suppose  that  we  know- 
ingly  continue  to  injure  them.' — '  No ;  they  be- 
lieve that  the  Scotch  are  a  people  enwrapped  in 
strong  and  almost  irradi cable  prejudices,  and 
that,  at  any  rate,  there  is  sufficient  fair  ground, 
as  you  deem,  for  keeping  them  down,  that  is, 
on  your  own  adopted  dogmas;  and  that  simply 
viewing  the  Catholics  as  a  people  devoted  to 
works — (though  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  uphold  faith  as  the  grand  foundation) — and 
as  maintaining  seven  sacraments  instead  of  tv/o, 
and  believing  you  to  be  violent  in  all  you  adopt, 
they  in  fact  seek  to  find  for  you  a  kind  of 
apology,  for  they  do  not  believe  that  you  act 
ignorantly,  indeed  how  can  they  so  believe, 
hearing  continually,  as  they  do,  so  much  of  your 
learning  and  piety  V 

"  A  dead  pause  ensued  for  some  time.  At 
last  I  resumed,  and  said,  '  Will  you  permit  me 
to  ask  you  one  question  ?  Is  there  more^  or  is 
there  le^s  virtue  since  the  Reformation?' — He 
was  still  silent,  and  such  an  effect  had  my  ques- 
tion, that  he  did  not  even  seek  a  new  position. 
I  waited  a  long  time,  and  feeling  indignant,  for 
I  suspected  the  infamous  truth,  I  at  last  said, 
rather  sharply,  '  The  question  is  a  very  simple 
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one,  and  a  man  of  your  education  must  know 
what  Scotland  was  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
your  observation  cannot  but  tell  you  what  it  is 
at  present.'—'  Your  question,'  said  he,  '  tears 
my  very  vitals,  for  I  loathe  vice.  The  contrast 
between  Scotland  thr^e  hundred  years  ago,  and 
what  it  is  this  day,  is  fearful !  Better  !  No,  my 
friend,  we  are  not  better,  and  Ave  are  every  day 
growing  worse.  Our  towns  teem  with  black- 
guardism ;  our  villages  with  recruits  for  the  same 
scenes ;  and  our  heaths  and  muirs  with  unprin- 
cipled but  quiet  knaves.  Truth  is  nowhere  to 
be  heard,  and  honesty  seems  to  hold  itself  a 
weakness.  But  let  us  change  the  subject.' — 
Just  then,  a  letter  was  presented  to  Mr  Sang- 
ster,  who,  after  looking  at  the  address,  and  next 
at  the  seal,  tossed  it  from  liim,  and  then  assumed 
one  of  his  most  resolute  positions,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Impudent  fellow !  and,  forsootli,  he  must  not 
be  named  in  the  church — This  is  the  fourth  or 
fifth  offence  that  I  have  heard  of,  and  ,  .  .'  He 
mumbled  something  to  liimself  which  I  could 
not  make  out. — '  He  must  be  a  pertinacious 
offender,'  said  I ;  *  but  you  had  better  read  his 
apology.' — '  Apology  !  the  only  apology  he  will 
make  is  in  the  shape  of  five  guineas  to  the 
poor.' — '  May   I  ask  his  ciime  ?' — '  Seduction, 
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and  of  the  prettiest  and  best-behaved  girl  in  the 
whole  parish/ — '  And  do  you  inflict  no  punish- 
ment, no* — I  had  almost   said — 'penance?' — 

*  No,*  said  he,  '  the  punishment — that  of  rebuke 
in  public — is  abolished  in  most  parishes,  and  was 
a  painful  duty  to  the  clergyman.' — '  And  is  this 
present  to  the  poor  the  result  of  deep  contri- 
tion?'— '  Indeed,  I  fear  there  is  little  contrition, 
but  he  cannot  otherwise  have  church  privileges.' 
— '  And  what  are  church  privileges?' — '  Why, 
the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  take  the  sacra- 
ment on  this  day  fortnight;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible,  that  next  year,  at  this  time, 
he  will  present  the  parish  with  another  pair  of 
gifts.' — '  Heavens  ! '  said  I,  starting  to  my  feet, 

*  will  you  tell  me, — in  the  name  of  that  God  to 
whom  we  are  all  accountable, — tell  me  for  what 
you  put  down  Popery,  even  were  it  as  bad  as 
your  Calvin  and  Knox  represented  it  to  be? 
Since  I  came  here,  I  have  heard  of  ten  deposed 
clergymen  for  conduct  such  as  that  for  which 
I  find  your  laymen  can  buy  absolution,  and  half 
of  them  were  married  men.  I  have  myself  been 
intimate,  as  you  know,  with  him  of  the  golden 
watch,  whose  affair  is  hushed  up ;  and  as  far  as 
I  learn,  he  will  not  so  much  as  be  rebuked ;  and 
within  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  I  have  heard  of 
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two  of  your  priests  having  died  violent  deaths  in 
consequence  of  drunkenness.  But,  sir/ — for  I 
got  warm — *  I  count  those  small  crimes,  com- 
pared to  what  I  am  an  ear-witness  to  amongst 
you.  Passion  and  artful  allurements  may  betray 
a  man  into  crime — society,  and  the  love  of  liila- 
rity,  may  lead  him  into  inebriety ;  but  there  is 
no  excuse,  no  apology  wliatever,  for  the  dis- 
graceful language  I  have  heard — (not  from 
you) — from  many  of  your  clergy.  I  am  a  gay 
man ;  but,  by  heaven,  my  ears  have  tingled,  and 
my  cheeks  have  burned  with  shame,  at  the  gra- 
tuitous, coarse,  fulsome  ribaldry  of  your  cloth. 
Allow  me  to  ask,  what  had  been  the  train  of 
their  thoughts  before  such  words  could  come 
from  their  mouths?  And  can  you  not  easily 
suppose,  that  a  body  of  men,  whose  minds  have 
never  been  allowed  to  contemplate  even  matri- 
mony, must  be  tenfold  more  pure  and  correct 
than  such  priests  as  I  have  met  with  in  tliis 
land  of  Calvinism?' — Mr  Sangster  was  too  con- 
scious of  the  truth  of  my  accusation  to  oifer  one 
word  in  defence,  for  he  is  a  modest  man,  and 
I  had  seen  him  w^incing  under  the  unworthy 
jokes  to  which  he  is  often  exposed.  Nay,  the 
Bible  itself  is  often  food  for  low  puns  and 
wretched  witticisms. 
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"  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  bid  you 
adieu  for  the  present.  There  is  to  be  a  great 
festival  here  in  ten  days,  and  as  Mr  Sangster 
insists  on  my  remaining,  I  have  consented,  and 
must  contrive  some  useful  presents  for  the  chil- 
dren, so  as  fully  to  remunerate  my  cost.  I  have 
a  few  more  visits  to  make,  and  then  I  shall  turn 
my  face  towards  the  south.  But  go  where  I 
will,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love  one,  who,  if  I 
err,  has  left  the  fault  all  my  own ;  and  believe 
me,  I  am  more  compunctious  for  my  errors,  and 
more  conscious  of  your  exertions,  since  I  came 
here.  And  if  my  reverence  for  our  venerable 
Church  could  be  increased,  it  is  by  contrasting 
her  with  this  cold,  bald,  naked,  coarse  system. 
Ah  !  can  I  think  of  your  mornings,  devoted  first 
to  God  in  your  o^vn  person — next  to  those  who 
will  come  to  him — next  to  the  infirmary  and  to 
sick  persons  scattered  far  and  wide — your  din- 
ner, eaten  in  haste,  sometimes  scarcely  at  all — 
your  afternoons,  devoted  to  the  youths  of  your 
schools — and  your  evenings,  to  the  sacred  rite 
of  Confession !  And  all  this,  not  for  one  day 
in  a  month,  one  day  in  a  week,  but  for  almost 
every  day  !  When  I  look  upon  the  mere  sine- 
cures of  these  men,  and  contrast  your  labours 
with  their   (at  the  very  best)  comparative  idle- 
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ness,  and  reflect  tliat  you,  and  such  as  you,  are 
reviled,  and  your  people  held  as  no  better  than 
Helots,  I  have  not  words  sufficiently  expres- 
sive of  my  grief  and  indignation  !     Always  your 

devoted, 

"  Sportinville." 

"  Now,"  said  Mr  Ashburn,  "  this  has  been  a 
long  sederunt ;  I  make  no  comment,  for  I  have 
no  time,  on  this  letter.  Tomorrow  I  shall  be 
engaged  the  whole  day;  but,  if  possible,  on 
Wednesday  I  shall  see  you  again." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

On  Wednesday,  Mr  Ashburn  was  true  to  Lis 
promise,  and  after  the  usual  salutations,  lie  said 
''  Now,  you  must  not  think  that  Mr  Sportinville 
either  ^^rote  invidiously,  or  that  I  read  invi- 
diously ;  but  surely  we  cannot  be  blamed,  for 
shewing  to  those  who  are  friendly,  or  the  re- 
verse, what  it  is  that  has  for  three  centuries  been 
the  fantastic  idol  of  bigotry  and  ignorance.  My 
friend  says, — 

'  My  dear  sir — I  wTote  you  that  I  had  con- 
sented to  remain  until  Mr  Sangster's upon 

my  word,  I  tremble  to  WTite  it,  but  such  is  the 
phrase  in  Scotland — Mr  Sangster's  sacrament 
was  over.  One  would  imagine,  that  instead  of 
lessening  the  number  of  sacraments,  that  they 
were  multiplied,  by  Presbyterian  Protestants, 
beyond  numeration,  for  since  I  came  here,  I 
have  lieard  of  the  sacraments  of  Mr  A.  or 
Mr  B.,  &c.  and  of  others  going  to  assist.     At 
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first,  I  imagined  that  these  gentlemen  were  ma- 
gistrates; and  one  day,  when  dining  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr  Abercorn,  a  gentleman  farmer  distinguished 
for  low  wit  and  vulgarity,  I  expressed  my  surprise 
at  the  number  of  recruits  in  these  districts,  and 
asked  where  they  mustered — for  I  had  not  a  doubt 
that  the  MrB/s  or  Mr  A.'s  sacraments  were  regi- 
mental oaths.  With  much  difficulty  we  came  to 
a  mutual  understanding;  when  Mrs  Abercorn, 
still  more  vulgar  then  her  husband,  asked  me 
if  I  had  never  heard  of  a  sacrament  till  I  came 
to  Scotland  ?  and  a  loud  and  uproareous  laugh 
was  raised  at  my  expense ;  but  Mr  Sangster, 
who  has  been  a  shield  between  me  and  the  boors 
here,  said,  that  my  mistake  was  not  only  a  most 
natural  one,  but  carried  in  it  a  reproof  which 
he  hoped  they  would  profit  by,  as  nothing  could 
be  more  indecent  than  to  hear  the  Last  Supper 
talked  of  as  Mr  Blair's  or  Mr  Anybody's  Sa- 
crament. I  resolved  from  that  time  to  be  very 
cautious  ;  for,  though  you  have  never  experienced 
it,  you  can  fancy  nothing  more  distressing  than 
to  be  the  butt  of  low  wit,  which  is  peculiarly 
abundant  here,  and  if  I  understand  the  language 
at  all,  it  is  calculated  to  cut  very  deep,  with  an 
appearance  of  being  merely  jocose.  But  I  see 
Major  S ,  with  his  dogs,   and  as  I  would 
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not  outrage  the  feelings  of  Mrs  Sangster,  nor 
act  in  opposition  to  what  should  be  those  of  her 
husband,  I  mean  to  be  very  active  this  week, 
to  make  up  for  what  I  must  lose  in  the  next. 
So  adieu!" 

-  "  Monday,  September  24:th. — This  is  the  Sa- 
cramental week  of  Mr  Sangster,  and  whether  it 
is  that  I  have  been  habituated  to  feel  an  in- 
crease of  reverence  and  awe  upon  our  more 
solemn  festivals,  I  know  not,  or  whether  I  mis- 
take the  excitation  of  curiosity  for  those  sacred 
sensations,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  something 
very  unusual  in  my  feelings  upon  the  commence- 
ment of  this  week.  I  believe  I  am  not  free 
from  compunction  for  remaining  upon  such  an 
occasion,  and  I  am  filled  with  something  very 
like  horror,  in  the  reflection,  that  those  people, 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  have  no  periods 
of  common  participation,  however  far  asunder 
they  may  be.  And  even  Sunday,  what  is  it  to 
them  ? — their  occupation  of  it  entirely  desultory, 
and  at  the  will  of  any  man  !  Who  of  its  mem- 
bers can  look  at  his  watch  at  mid-day  and  say, 
'  Now  are  all  that  have  opportunity  employed  in 
the  same  sacred  way  with  the  same  individual 
words ! '  I  suppose  next  Wednesday  is  to  be  a 
solemn  fast,  for  1  hear  it  perpetually  recurred  to 
VOL.  in.    '  i* 
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as  the  fast-day,  and  a  great  deal  about  assistants, 
and  great  anxiety  to  be  able  to  procure  the  most 
popular  preachers !  In  this  last,  Mr  S.  had 
been  nearly  baffled,  for  another  clergyman, 
distant  about  ten  miles,  had  fixed  his  fast  on  the 
same  day,  which  was  looked  upon  as  utter  con- 
tumacy, and  after  much  riding  and  coaxing,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  make  his  on  the  Thurs- 
day. But  what  I  hear  most  of,  is  getting  all  the 
sacraments  over  before  the  '  wat  wather.'  Good 
heaven,  what  a  way  of  serving  God,  and  of  com- 
memorating the  sacrifice  of  his  Son  !  However, 
I  am  prepared  for  something  very  grand  on 
Wednesday — Wednesday,  the  festival  of  St 
Linus  !  shall  I  be  justified  in  so  misspending  it? 
At  the  very  moment  when  Mr  White  is  writhing 
and  sweating  himself  into  popularity,  how  dif- 
ferent will  your  employment  be?  The  very 
anxiety  of  these  men  for  the  public  breath,  that 
is,  when  they  do  care,  shews  the  foundation  on 
which  they  stand.  Ah !  how  difi'erent  from  the 
apostolic  security  of  St  Linus !— But  my  cu- 
riosity is  strongly  excited,  for  yesterday  after- 
noon, Mr  Sangster  preached  in  express  prepa- 
ration of  it,  at  least  such  was  his  intention,  for 
his  text  was,  '  But  ye,  when  ye  fast,  be  not  as  the 
hypocrites.'     I  settled  myself  into  a  solenui  at- 
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tention,  and  expected  a  full  exposition  of  tlie 
Calvinistic  mode  of  fasting,  but  in  three  mi- 
nutes lie  wandered  into  a  definition  of  tlie  word 
hypocrite — thence  into  an  attack  on  the  Phari- 
sees— and  concluded  with,  at  least,  ten  conjec- 
tures about  what  was  possibly  figured  or  WTitten 
upon  the  phylacteries,  while  not  one  moral  in- 
junction escaped  his  lips. 

"  Wednesday  evenings  26th. — Most  gladly,  my 
dear  sir,  do  I  retire  to  my  own  room ....  The  fast 
day  is  near  a  close.  I  need  hardly  say,  that 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  early  self-denial,  I  felt 
little  dread  in  the  anticipation  of  a  day's  com- 
plete fasting,  nor  any  desire  to  secure  myself 
by  a  more  hearty  supper  than  usual  on  the 
preceding  evening.  I  had  set  myself  down 
tlus  morning  to  a  union  of  thoughts  with 
the  millions  from  whom  I  was  separated, 
but  most  especially  did  my  soul  mingle 
with  that  of  my  faithful  guide.  Just  as  I  was 
carried  back  along  with  you  to  the  period  of 
Linus,  little  Jacob  knocked  at  my  door,  and 
said,  '  Ye  mun  come  doon ;  we  breakfast  an 
hoor  sooner  on  the  fast-day.' — '  What  do  you 
mean?*  said  I.  'Joust  that  we  ha'  to  gang  to 
the  kirk,  ye  ken,  and  the  far-away  fok  maun 
have  a  nakkit  at  ten  o'clock.'     What  was  meant 
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by  nakkit  (I  think  that  was  the  word)^  I  could 
not  guess;  but  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  early  breakfast,  I  thought  that  it  was  pro- 
bably some  sort  of  penance,  and  that  then  the 
fast  would  commence.  I  found  the  breakfast  table 
even  more  abundant  than  usual,  and  our  smiling 
hostess  evidently  gratified  by  its  goodly  ap- 
pearance. 'We  have  always  a  fresh  boiled 
mutton  ham,'  said  she,  'on  the  fast-day;  I 
have  made  that  a  rule  ever  since  I  came  here; 
indeed  that  is  an  article  which  costs  us  nothing, 
for  the  farmers  are  very  attentive  that  way.  And 
I  always  break  up,*  (she  meant  open)  '  my  first 
jar  of  strawberry  jam  on  this  day.     I  hope  you 

like  preserves :  you  will  find  these  excellent 

Yes,  yes,  my  man  :*  turning  to  my  friend  Jacob. 
'  O!  keep  away  just  now;  Til  not  forget  one  of 
you — you  shall  all  taste  the  jam.  There  are  par- 
ticular days,  Mr  Sportinville,  on  which  I  like  to 
make  agreeable  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
my  children.  Poor  wee  things !  when  ye  are 
all  dispersed  over  the  world,  you  will  mind 
your  father's  fast-day,  and  your  mother's  straw- 
berry jam.*  Well,  thought  I,  that  is  by  \^^y 
of  softening  what  to  such  unpractised  persons 
may  seem  the  horrors  of  a  fast.  We  break- 
fasted, and  I  confess  that,  conceiving  there  was 
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something  very  threatening  in  the  word  *  nakkit,' 
and  not  being  sure  of  what  prolonged  severities 
it  might  be  the  forerunner,  I  did  play  the  camel. 
Again  I  was  full  of  lassitude — I  was  sad — I  could 
scarcely  tell  why.      I  never   travel  without   a 
volume  or  two  of  Butler's  Lives  of  the   Saints, 
and  although  I  cannot  concede,    even  to   you, 
that  there   is  not   a  great  deal  of  superfluous 
suffering  and  infliction  amongst  them,  for  which 
we  can  find  an  excuse  only  in  their  excessive 
sensitiveness  on  the  score  of  their  own  moral 
turpitude,    yet  who  will   not    be   improved  by 
the  perusal    of  such    piety  and  self-denial?    I 
had    dipped   into    the  life  of  Ignatius,    turned 
from   it  with   a    certainty  that   he  was  an  en- 
thusiast ;  next  looked  into  that  of  Bonaventure, 
and    I  fancied    that   his    assurance    to    brother 
Giles,  upon  being  asked  what  such  poor  crea- 
tures   can   do   to    correspond   to  the   immense 
goodness  of  God,  that  *  if  God  bestow  on  every 
one    no    other   talent  than  that  of  loving  him, 
this  alone  suffices,  and  is  every  spiritual  trea- 
sure,* was  too  like  the  solifidienism  of  the  Cal- 
vinist;    while    I    found    the    severe    works    of 
another,    acts  of  superfluity.     In    this    discon- 
tented,   desponding   state,    I    threw  my  books 
aside,  folded  my  liands,  and  yielded  to  a  kind 
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of  stupid   reverie,    from  which  I  was  aroused, 
at  the  hour  of  ten,  by  my  little  friend  Jacob, 
who,  knocking  with  great  hilarity,  said,  '  Come 
away,  Mr  Abercorn^s  here,    and  Mr  Tweedie, 
and  Mr  Shortseed;' — running    over    a    dozen 
names: — 'I  dare  say  there's  ten  horses  in  the 
stable    and    in    the    byer    thegither.'  — '  You 
seem   very  happy  to-day,    Jacob/ — 'Yes,  I'm 
very  glad  the  day,  for  ye  see  we  get  the  play, 
and  they're   owr  busy  to   gi'es  ony  questions, 
and  we'll  get  the  play  a'  Saturday  and  a'  Mon- 
day, and  nae  questions  on  Sabbath/ — We  en- 
tered the   parlour  together,  when,   to  my  un- 
speakable  astonishment,    I   found   a  side-table 
loaded  with  ham,  butter,    cheese,  honey,  pre- 
serves, whiskey  and  Scotch  porter.     I  had  just 
risen  from  the  self-denials  of  the  Saints,  and,  for 
an  instant,  I  imagined  that  these  viands  were 
displayed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  lesson  in 
resistance;  but  I  was  speedily  undeceived  by 
the  unanimous  alacrity  with  which  the  new  come 
guests  commenced  cutting  and  chewing,  which, 
by  the  way,  they  do  in  this  part  of  the  country 
with  equal  avidity  and  noise.     I  turned  from  the 
sight  with  a  feeling  of  disgust,  and  withdrawing 
Jacob,  asked  him  when  I  should  see  the  nakkit  ? 
when   the    little   urchin  laughed   me   to  scorn 
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almost  as  heartily  as  Abercorn  had  done  about 
the  recruits,  and  replied,  'That's  the  nakkit 
they're  busy  wee : — dinna  keep  me  here,  I  want 
a-piece  cheese;  it  came  frae  the  Laird's;  ifs 
half  cream.'  I  walked  into  the  garden,  when  pre- 
sently a  servant  appeared,  saying  'Ye  had  better 
eat  something,  sir,  for  they  get  it  a'  thegether 
the  day.*  I  declined,  on  the  score  of  having 
eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  and  I  felt  relieved 
on  being  thus  assured  that  I  had  seen  the  last 
meal  for  the  day.  I  walked  on,  and  placing  my- 
self in  the  cold,  dirty  kirk,  once  more  abandoned 
my  mind  to  thoughts  which  had  scarcely  a  shape 
or  a  purpose.  I  found  the  service  dreadfully 
tedious,  for  the  two  combatants  made  no  inter- 
val, the  one  ascending  the  pulpit  steps  as  soon 
as  the  other  had  come  down,  and  each  preaching 
with  uncommon  vehemence  for  somewhat  more 
than  an  hour.  They  were  both  Evangelical,  and 
of  course  their  poor  sinning  people  were  not  re- 
minded of  one  virtue,  nor  guarded  against  a  single 
vice.  I  had  been  inert  and  discontented  before, 
I  was  now  indignant  and  angry.  I  had  spent  three 
hours  in  worse  than  idleness.  Their  prayers 
were  tedious,  presumptuous,  sometimes  almost 
blasphemous,  and  totally  deficient  in  good  taste. 
Their  version  of  the  psalms  is  vulgar,  and  their 
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music  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name.     The 
congi-egation — but  it  beggars  description — there 
is  scarcely  an  attempt  at  decency.     I  shall  not 
talk  of  ourselves :  I  will  refer  them  to  the  very 
Turk  for  an  example  of  decorum  in  a  place  of 
worship.    The  common  people,  and  even  farmers, 
seem  anxious  to  shew  tliat  the  place  of  gathering 
in,  is  nothing ;  for — would  you  believe  it  ? — they 
actually  spit  in  their  places  of  worsliip,  so  that  a 
man  has  his  steps  to  pick  as  he  goes  along  the  aisle. 
In  the  genteel  churches  of  large  towns,  things  are 
of  course  better  ordered,   but  that  seems  to  pro- 
ceed more  from  the  refinement  than  from  the 
piety  of  the  people.     Jacob,  who  seemed  vexed 
that  I  had  not  partaken  of  the  nakkit,  and  who 
probably,  mth  the  quick  penetration  of  a  cliild, 
read  disapprobation  in  my  face,    seemed  now 
anxious  to  conciliate  my  regard,  and  putting  his 
hand  kindly  in  mine,  led  me  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found  the 
table  laid  out  for  fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  plain  and  substantial  dinner 
was  put  down.     For  an  instant  I  imagined  that 
an  affront  had  been  put  upon  me,  and  that  having 
heard  I  was  a  Catholic,  they  had  talked  of  a  fast 
by  way  of  a  practical  joke.     Had  I  been  a  High- 
lander, I  should  have  felt  for  my  dirk  ;  but  as  it 
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was,  the  blood  rushed  to  my  face,  and  I  ex- 
claimed, '  In  the  name  of  heaven,  when  does 
your  fast  commence  ?*  This  query  produced, 
first,  a  loud  and  long  burst  of  laughter,  next  an 
interrogation  from  Mr  Abercorn  of  '  where  in  the 
world  I  had  been  born  and  brought  up  ?'  And 
this  would  probably  have  been  followed  by  some 
rude  remark,  but  for  the  instant  interference  of 
Mr  Sangster,  who,  with  an  ill-suppressed  indig- 
nation, and  a  glance  round  his  table,  said,  '  That 
certainly  a  more  inappropriate  term  than  that  of 
fast  could  not  have  been  chosen ;  and,'  added  he, 
'  I  think  it  full  time  that  we  should  drop  it. 
There  is  little  doubt  it  had  its  source  in  an 
observance  of  the  real  sort  by  our  forefathers, 
who  still  retained  it  though  a  relic  of  Popery'  (the 
term  always  used  here  as  the  very  mildest)  *  and 
I  must  say,  that  since  we  despise  the  practice, 
we  should  abolish  the  mockery  of  its  name.' — 
Before  he  had  finished  his  little  apology  for  me, 
the  priests,  farmers,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen, 
were  lost  in  admiration  of  good  broth,  well-cured 
beef,  and  other  edibles,  which  paved  the  way  to 
cisterns  no  way  broken;  and  in  an  hour  the 
ladies  seemed  well  pleased  to  retreat  from  the 
noise  of  the  '  fast-day's  dinner,'  an  appellation 
by  which,  I  since  learn,  it  is  designated. 
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"  Sunday  Evening. — As  I  found  that  my 
joining  the  Major  would  give  no  offence, 
I  left  the  Manse  with  him  on  Thursday, 
and  did  not  return  till  about  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  when  I  was  surprised  to 
find  almost  the  same  company  we  had  parted 
from  three  days  before.  The  Major  had  pur- 
posely deceived  me,  and  I  thus  missed  a  kind  of 
second  fast-day,  entirely,  I  suppose,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, only  that  the  service — of  again  two 
spiritual  gladiators — is  in  the  afternoon,  and  it 
is  again  followed  by  a  sumptuous  dinner,  and 
streams  of  whiskey  and  water.  There  was  not 
however  the  slightest  inebriety ;  that  is,  nobody 
was  drunk.  Everybody  was  hilarious.  Aber- 
corn  was  not  there ;  and  after  tea  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  pleasant  conversation,  during  which  every 
one  seemed  satisfied,  excepting  a  minister  of  the 
name  of  Burley.  He  never  opened  his  mouth ; 
and  his  large,  projecting  grey  eyes,  which 
seemed  formed  only  for  the  expression  of  expec- 
tation, were  ever  and  anon  turned  to  the  door. 
I  felt  a  strong  wish,  as  the  party  dropped  off, 
that  he  also  would  withdraw,  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed; he  remained,  and  scarcely  seemed  to 
respire  until  supper  appeared,  when  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  was  apparent.     '  The  man  is  a  glut- 
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ton,*  tliouglit  I.  But  no ;  lie  seemed  more 
inclined  to  fast  than  any  one  I  had  met  with : 
eat  nothing",  but  still  had  the  look  of  ardent 
expectation ;  and  at  last  I  imagined  he  had  run 
from  his  creditors,  and  was  apprehensive  of  being 
seized.  I  should  have  felt  sorry  for  him,  had  it 
not  been  that  I  never  saw  '  villain '  more  legibly 
written  in  any  man's  face.  He  began,  as  supper 
was  withdrawing,  to  speak  a  little,  and  I  fancied 
that  the  lateness  of  the  hour  relieved  him  from 
his  apprehensions ;  but  the  enigma  was  soon 
solved,  for  upon  two  bottles  being  put  down,  he 
took  one  literally  in  his  arms,  and  speedily 
offered  an  abundant  libation  to  his  ardent  desires. 
The  ladies  remained  for  an  hour,  when  Mrs 
Sangster  whispered  something  to  her  husband, 
in  which  I  heard  the  words  '  bottles,'  and  holding 
up  her  finger,  she  added,  '  be  sure  not  to  forget.' 
We  sat  another  hour,  when  Mr  Sangster  apo- 
logized to  me  for  having  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  Mr  Burley  into  the  spare  bed  in 
my  room.  Of  course  I  could  make  no  objection, 
but  I  should  have  preferred  any  other  com- 
panion, for  he  was  at  least  half  seas  over.  I  cut 
short  my  vespers,  and  hastened  into  bed,  that  I 
might  leave  the  coast  clear  for  this  Caliban,  and 
soon    sunk    into    a    disturbed,     feverish    sleep. 
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Hounds,  horns,  extensive  heaths,  emaciated  asce- 
tics, a  full-grown  hierarchy,  fierce  hosts  contend- 
ing around  it,  the  demolition  and  sack  of  altars, 
the  murder  of  priests,  and  a  confused  Babel  of  fifty 
contending  creeds,  all  crossed  and  re-crossed  my 
imagination  in  a  sort  of  horrid  array,  when  I  was 
completely  roused  by  a  crash  and  a  deep  groan. 
I  started  up,  and  thrusting  my  feet  (luckily)  into 
a  pair  of  slippers,  I  followed  the  sound,  which 
led  me  to  about  the  middle  of  the  stair,  where  I 
found  a  human  body,  but  being  completely  dark, 
I  could  not  know  whose.  I  asked  what  was  the 
matter  ?  shook  it  gently,  but  received  no  answer ; 
and  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the  family,  I 
walked  down  to  the  dining-room,  and  finding 
the  fire  in  an  excellent  state,  lighted  one  of  the 
candles  which  had  been  left.  I  should  have  told 
you,  that  the  dining-room  and  my  aptu-tment, 
which  is  above  it,  form  what  in  Scotland  is  called 
*  a  lay-too,'  such  as  many  of  the  old  manses 
have,  consequently  a  great  deal  might  pass  in 
that  end  of  the  house  without  being  heard  in  the 
other*  I  ascended,  candle  in  hand,  and  at  a  sharp 
turn  in  the  stair  found  Mr  Burley,  wdth  a  glass 
in  one  hand,  and  the  fragments  of  a  large  bottle 
in  the  other,  his  face  prone  and  much  cut,  and 
the  remains  of  the  candle  I  had  left  burning. 
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extinguished  and  thrown  to  some  distance.  I 
turned  him  up,  and  finding  that  there  was  no 
vital  wound,  was  quite  satisfied  that  his  insen- 
sibility proceeded  from  brutish  intoxication ;  and 
considering  everything,  I  thought  my  most  deli- 
cate mode  was  to  know  nothing  of  this  affair, 
unless  interrogated,  which  was  not  very  likely 
to  happen.  So  I  half-dragged  and  half-carried 
him  down,  and  laid  him  upon  a  large  sofa,  which, 
luckily,  the  room  afforded.  But  I  was  puzzled 
what  to  do  with,  his  cheek,  which  bled  profusely ; 
and  after  some  consideration,  I  applied  the  only 
styptic  in  my  power — a  piece  of  a  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, doubled  five  or  six  times,  and  well 
soaked  in  his  true  idol — whiskey ;  and  throwing 
his  own  pocket-handkerchief  over  his  face,  I  left 
him.  As  he  was  half-dressed,  and  I  found  my 
candle  considerably  diminished,  I  suppose  that 
he  had  been  shewn  up  to  his  room  by  our  host, 
and  that  after  sitting  some  time,  and  even  pro- 
ceeding so  far  as  to  be  partly  prepared  for  his 
bed,  the  violent  desire  for  '  one  bottle  more,' 
had  overcome  every  other  consideration ;  and  that 
not  being  contented  with  his  dose,  he  was  carrying 
off  in  triumph  a  dernier  resort.  I  now  guessed 
at  the  cause  of  Mrs  Sangster's  anxious  look  when 
she  admonished  her  husband  about  *  the  bottles :' 
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but  as  lie  is  proverbially  absent,  he  had  forgotten 
her  charge.     From  the  circumstances  which  fol- 
lowed, it  is  probable  that  her  rest  had  been  early 
broken  in  upon  by  anxiety  on  the  subject,  for  I 
am  certain  she  was  up  before  any  of  her  domestics. 
A  piece  of  glass  had  penetrated  my  slipper,  but 
the  wound  is  of  no  consequence,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined, as  Dominie  Samson  says,  to  be  utterly 
'  oblivious.'     I  remained  in  my  apartment  until 
summoned  by  my  faithful  Jacob,  (a  charming 
boy — mad  about  guns  and  dogs — I  shall  buy  him 
a  commission  in  the  army,  if  his  spirit  keep  true,) 
who  ran  immediately  to  the  bed  destined  for  Mr 
Burley,  and  said,  '  Mr  Burley's  no  here ;  he  took 
very  ill  last  night,  and  my  father  and  my  mother 
took  him  into  their  bed.* — '  Wlien?' — *  I  dinna 
ken ;  but  it's  a  great  pity,  for  he  was  to  serve 
the  first  table  after  my  father ;  and  Mr  White- 
ill-natured  body — has  gotten  a'  the  best  hands 
owr  to  his  sacrament.' — '  Table  ! '  said  I  in  sur- 
prise, '  what  table?'—*  The  tables  in  the  kirk, 
ye  ken.     Losh  !  did  ye  never  see  the  sacrament 
tables,    a'  covered  wi'  white  cloths,  and  great 
stoups  o'  wine  and  lumps  o'  bread  handed  about  ?' 
— *  Never.' — The  boy  laughed  till  his  eyes  wa- 
tered, and  then  coming  close  to  my  ear,  he  said, 
'  D'ye  ken  what  Mr  Abercorn  says  about  you  ? ' 
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— '  No.' — *  Tliat  ye  ken  as  little  as  his  meer.' — 
I  descended  to  tlie  parlour,  found  Mr  Sangster 
pale  and  vexed-looking,  bis  wife  bustling  about 
the  breakfast-table,  and  at  intervals  lamenting 
the  sudden  illness  of  Mr  Burley,  and  extolling 
his  presence  of  mind  '  in  not  disturbing  Mr 
Sportinville  wh^Hi  he  found  that  he  was  to  liave 
a  violent  attack  of  cramp  in  his  stomach.' — I 
heard  a  deep  sigh  from  her  husband,  and  saw 
a  look  of  reproach  for  saying  more  than  was 
needful.  In  two  hours  we  were  all  assembled 
in  church,  and  although  this  is  a  wild  country, 
it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  partly  because  the 
hero  of  the  golden  watch  had  been  expected, 

and  partly  because  the  church  of  L ,  about 

five  miles  from  this,  was  under  repair.  Mr 
Sangster  preached  what  I  find  is  called  the  '  Ac- 
tion Sermon,'  a  term  evidently  borrowed  from 
our  '  Action  of  the  Mass ;'  and  after  a  long  and 
desultory  prayer,  and  some  wretched  psalmody, 
he  what  is  called  *  fenced  the  tables,'  that  is, 
read  out  invitations  and  prohibitions.  Now 
mark — it  is  just  then  tliat  many  a  bloated  con- 
science must  make  itself  up  to  '  come  forward' 
or  to  stay  back,  for,  since  the  time  of  first  com- 
municating, no  person  there  had  spoken,  as  I 
found,  upon  the  subject  to  a  priest.     What  a 
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contrast!  Could  I  do  otherwise  than  again 
burn  with  indignation,  as  I  thought  of  your 
eight  or  nine  .years'  training ;  your  most  especial 
exertions  for  forty  days  during  Lent ;  and  your 
patient  listening  to,  and  considering  the  case  of, 
every  conscience  previous  to  our  solemn  com- 
munion ?  Next  the  priest  annomiced,  that  while 
the  tables  were  filling  and  the  elders — the 
elders! — were  bringing  forward  the  elements^  a 
psalm  would  be  sung ;  when  we  had  a  sort  of 
intermitting  thing,  which  was  indeed  a  mockery 
of  all  solemnity.  But  it  mattered  not — for  just 
then,  when  CA^ery  heart  should  have  been  intent 
on  its  own  wickedness,  and  every  soul  lifted  up 
to  God  in  solemn  gratitude  for  the  vouchsafed 
redemption,  there  seemed  to  be  a  universal  reist- 
lessness,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the  alert. 
I  soon  saw  that  this  regarded  '  filling  the 
tables,'  and  from  that  moment  I  could  perceive 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  rude  contention  as  to  who 
should  get  first  forward.  In  conversing  after- 
wards with  Mr  S.  on  the  subject,  I  learned, 
that  had  any  one  been  so  much  alarmed  at  the 
fencing  of  the  tables  as  to  keep  back,  his  or  her 
doing  so,  would  have  been  remarked  by  the 
whole  parish,  or  at  least  by  so  many  individuals 
as  to  have  set  a  sort  of  stamp  on  the  person  ever 
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after ;  and  although  he  read  out  the  words,  '  he 
that  eateth  or  drinketh  unworthily  shall  be 
damned,'  yet,  limited  as  my  knowledge  of  the 
country  is,  I  saw  both  known  thieves,  known 
drunkards,  and  practised  liars,  partake !  Nay, 
did  not  his  own  wife  go  forward  fresh  after  a 
notorious  falsehood !  Yet  such  is  the  religion 
whicli  in  this  country  has  triumphed  over  ours  ! 
This — (not  his  wife's  affair) — led  afterwards  to 
a  conversation  between  S.  and  myself  upon 
the  subject  of  Confession,  which  he  reprobated 
upon  many  silly  accounts,  but  chiefly  upon  the 
confession  being  withheld  in  law  courts. — 
'  Pray,'  said  I,  '  were  they  revealed,  how  long 
do  you  think  Confession  would  last?  And  are 
you  aware  of  the  benefit,  even  in  this  respect, 
which  results  from  confession?  Suppose  a 
priest  knows  who  is  the  real  murderer,  and 
hears  that  another  is  about  to  suff'er  innocently ; 
although  he  may  not  discover  the  guilty  person, 
he  can  yet  save  the  innocent.  And  in  cases  of 
theft,  the  advantages  are  incalculable,  because 
the  thief,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  must  make  re- 
stitution. ' 

"  But  to  return : — At  the  second  'table,'  as 
those  horrid  forms  are  called,  the  rush  was  im- 
mense, and  1  expected  every  moment  to  see  a 

VOL.    III.  (^ 
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poor  married  woman,  who  should  not  have  been 
in  such  a  crowd,  drop  down,  and  I  am  sure  she 
must  have  suffered  material  injury.  I  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  until  she  was  seated,  and 
I  am  certain  that  her  piety  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  counteract  the  effects  of  fear  and 
actual  bruises,  and  to  restore  her  mind  to  a 
proper  tone.  Just  then  something  took  place, 
which  I  thought  highly  commendable,  and  in- 
deed the  only  thing,  through  the  course  of  the 
day,  which  met  my  hearty  approval — Two  stout 
fellows  called  Elders — I  knew  them,  because 
I  had  seen  them  carry  in  the  elements  ! — Hea- 
vens, I  shudder — but  they  had  the  appearance 
of  constables — placed  themselves  at  two  several 
aisles,  and  putting  a  hand  on  each  of  the  oppo- 
site pews,  made  a  true  '  fence '  to  the  tables, 
and  kept  back  the  crowd,  which  apparently  had 
no  actuating  sentiment  but  that  of  '  getting  for- 
ward.'— At  the  third  table,  the  same  rush  again 
took  place,  and  the  same  indecent  anxiety  to 
find  a  place  at  this  anything  but  sacred  table. 
My  attention  was  this  time  attracted  by  a  tall, 
handsome-looking  woman,  who  elbowed  her 
way  like  one  who  feels  indignant.  She  at  last, 
after  many,  discontented  struggles,  reached  the 
table,  and  placed  herself  before  it  like  one  who 
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took  no  interest  whatever  in  the  passing  scene. 
She  was  presently  disturbed,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  other  candidates,  and  this  movement 
placed  her  right  opposite  to  the  gallery  where 

I  sate.     This  gallery  belongs  to  Major  , 

but  he  never  attends ;  and  being  capacious  for 
a  church  of  that  sort,  nine  or  ten  boys  amused 
themselves  in  it,  for  at  least  two  hours,  playing 
at  hide  and  seek;  occasionally  peeping  their 
heads  through  beneath  the  l^ack  seats,  gazing 
at  'the  strange  gentleman,'  and  sometimes 
tipping  him  the  wink.  They  had  shared  my 
attention  with  what  Was  going  on  below ;  but 
from  the  moment  the  handsome  lady  threw  back 
her  thick  black  veil,  after  shaking  it  contemptu- 
ously, as  if  she  revolted  from  the  many  unhal- 
lowed rubs  it  had  received,  I  had  no  eyes  but 
for  herself,  excepting  a  dark,  stout  fellow,  who 
sat  by  her  side.  But  beautiful  as  she  was,  and 
although  I  felt  a  very  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in 
her  obvious  dissatisfaction,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  bestow  some  notice  on  her  right-hand  com- 
panion. This  man  had  appeared  equally  un- 
interested in  the  vitality  of  the  scene  (if  it 
possessed  any)  but  his  was  not  the  indifference 
of  disgust,  but  of  literally  not  caring  about  it ; 
yet  as  soon  as  the  huge  cup  came  round,  he 
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eyed  it  like  one  who  indeed  longs  for  its  con- 
tents, and,  to  say  truth,  the  flaggons  and  the 
cups  were  not  uninviting,  for  they  sent  forth 
a  strong  odour  of  excellent  port.  So  he  seemed 
to  feel  it, — for  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand — 
I  solemnly  declare — he  looked  into  it,  smelt  the 
flavour  like  one  who  understands  but  seldom 
tastes  it,  and  after  imbibing  as  long  as  decency 
permitted,  I  heard— even  up  in  the  gallery, 
and  it  is  a  good  way  off — the  smack  of  his 
lips  !  Although  I  knew  it  was  not  consecrated, 
— although  I  knew  they  had  reft  it  of  what  they 
have  no  commission  to  impart,— I  actually  be- 
came sick  at  the  horrid  sacrilege,  and,  starting 
up,  took  my  departure,  forgetting  even  the 
goodly  appearance  of  the  indignant-looking  dam- 
sel. I  walked  about  for  half  an  hour,  but  being 
at  last  discovered  by  Jacob,  I  yielded  to  his  in- 
treaties  that  I  should  go  into  the  Manse  and  take 
something;  'for,'  said  he,  'there's  a  covered 
table  a'  day  in  the  parlour  for  ony  body  that  likes 
to  gang  in,  and,  ae  man,  there's  walth  o'  jam.'  I 
was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  eating  room,  though 
I  felt  the  air  most  salutary,  and  I  did  not  repent 
of  my  complaisance  to  Jacob,  for  the  first  object 
I  saw  was  my  discontented  friend. — '  This  is 
Miss   Strangeway,'  said   Jacob ;  '  come   away, 
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Mr  Sportinville,  Miss  Strangewa/s  my  favorite 
leddy,  and  ye're  my  favorite  gentleman.' — You 
are  not  acquainted  with  these  things,  my  dear 
sir,  but  nothing  so  soon  promotes  an  intimacy 
between  a  gentleman  and  lady  as  a  little 
prattler  like  Jacob.  In  half  an  hour,  we  had 
surmounted  years.  I  ventured  to  talk  of  the 
service;  when  I  found  that  she  entertained  many 
scruples  upon  the  subject  of  the  Calvinistic 
Sacrament,  declaring  that  she  had  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  other  benefit  in  it,  or  ac- 
cruing from  it,  than  as  a  sort  of  public  muster. 
My  heart  beat,  yet  I  thought  her  somewhat  too 
frank ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  she  is  a  woman 
who,  acting  upon  Calvinistic  licence,  thinks  for 
herself;  but  she  goes  farther  than  they  always 
warrant,  for  she  speaks  boldly  what  she  thinks. 
We  conversed  for  about  an  hour  and  half,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  discovered  that  '  the  wonder- 
ful ignorance  of  Mr  Sportinville'  had  reached 
her  ears,  and  I  could  perceive  that  she  had 
been  a  little  anxious  to  meet  with  a  man  who 
afforded  such  strong  and  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  vast  inferiority  of  the  English  to  the  Scotch. 
Jacob  could  have  been  staid  so  long  in  one 
place,  only  by  tasting  of  all  the  viands,  and  little 
did  his  successors  know  how  often  his  finjrers 
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had  been  dipt  into  tlie  crystals  of  preserves,  then 
drawn  over  a  cold  fowl,  and  now  over  some 
sliced  tongue  5  but  at  last,  weary  of  eating,  and 
of  dozing  after  repletion,  he  proposed  a  walk,  to 
which  we  agreed ;  but  just  as  we  sallied  forth, 
the  kirk  began  to  empty. — '  Have  you  dined 
sufficiently?'  said  Miss  Strangeway. — '  Suffici- 
ently !'  and  I  might  truly  have  added,  '  Who 
can  think  of  dinner  who  hears  thee  speak  and 
sees  thee  smile  ?'  I  think  she  read  the  thought  in 
my  face,  for  she  smiled  and  said, — '•  Well,  then, 
let  us  down  this  lane,  and  Jacob  will  lead  the 

way  to  the  sweetest  glen  in shire.' — Merrily 

he  tript  on  before — I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  love 
that  child ;  they  must  let  me  have  him ; — and  in 
truth,  we  did  reach  the  sweetest  spot  I  had 
seen  in  Scotland.  We  wandered  about  for  an 
hour,  Jacob  making  us  partners  in  little  bou- 
quets, and  every  now  and  then  throwing  in 
some  remark,  which — but  I  cannot  make  you 
comprehend  the  effect  they  produced.  Miss 
Strangeway,  after  an  hour,  looked  at  her  watch 
and  said,  *  Now  the  rage  of  hunger  will  be  ap- 
peased in  these  Goths;  let  us  return,  for  we 
must  attend  evening  service.  I  am  not  proof  to 
that  necessity.  Poor  Mrs  Sangster,  whose  hos- 
pitality will  miss  us,  is  yet  glad  at  this  moment 
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for  having  two  guests  fewer.  This  is  a  day  of 
sad  trouble  and  turmoil  to  a  minister's  wife. 
I  once  heard  one  of  them  say,  '  I  never  enjoy 
our  ain  Sacrament.' — '  But  I  expected  to  see 
Burley — where  is  he?' — '  I  heard  Mrs  Sang- 
ster  say,  he  had  taken  ill  this  morning.' — 
'  Umph ! '  was  the  reply  of  Miss  Strangeway ; 
and  we  each  retired  into  our  own  thoughts. 

"  We  walked  straight  to  church,  accompanied 
by  Jacob,  all  three  proceeding  to  the  seat  I  had 
occupied  before;  and  I  cannot  account  for  it, 
but  I  neither  felt  the  kirk  so  dirty,  the  sermon 
so  tedious,  nor  the  psalmody  so  horrid,  as  here- 
tofore. On  returning  to  the  Manse,  we  found 
that  poor  Mrs  Sangster  had  a  magnificent  tea 
equipage  set  out,  with  various  cakes,  &c.  alleging 
that  '  everybody  required  a  comfortable  tea  to- 
night.' But  presently  I  saw  her  anxious  face  over- 
cast, and  her  eyes  very  often  directed  towards  me. 
It  is  surprising,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  am  often  under 
the  influence  of  a  base  fear — what  must  tlie  poor 
Irish  be  ?  I  glory  in  my  faith,  though  one  of  its 
worst  votaries  ;  yet  though  I  would  perish  piece- 
meal rather  than  deny  it,  I  am  glad  in  this  chilling 
country  not  to  be  detected.  This  is  wrong,  and 
one  of  the  most  wretched  effects  of  the  cruel  laws 
by  which  we  are  afflicted.     '  She  knovss  I  lun  a 
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Catholic,'  thought  I,  '  and  perhaps  her  husband 
may  be  censured  for  allowing  me  (even  in  igno- 
rance) to  have  been  present  on  this  occasion.* 
Then  she  looked  at  Miss  Strangeway.  Good 
heaven  !  thought  I,  is  she  too  impugned  for  hav- 
ing walked  with  the  man  of  sin  ?  At  last  Mrs 
S.  approached  me,  and  with  her  kind  smile,  for 
she  is  an  amiable  creature,  notwithstanding  her 
lie  this  morning,  she  said,  '  I  am  quite  uneasy, 
Mr  Sportinville ;  but  Miss  Strangeway  always 
stays  here  on  the  sacrament  Sunday  night,  and 
other  two  ladies  having  come  quite  unexpectedly, 
I  am  under  the  necessity  of  giving  them  (I  mean 
the  three)  your  room,  and  I  am  ashamed,  owing 
to  Mr  Burley's  illness,  to  ask  you  to  sleep  with 
Jacob  in  his  wee  closet.'  What  a  mountain  was 
removed !  And  besides,  I  found  that  Miss  Strange- 
way was  to  remain. — '  My  dear  madam,'  said  I, 
is  that  all  ?  What  does  it  signify  where  I  sleep  ? 
But  with  my  darling  Jacob — and  1  felt  my  heart 
to  the  very  brim  with  kindness — I  would  sleep 
luxuriantly  in  a  barn.'  We  spent  a  delightful 
evening — had  prayers  (which,  by  the  bye,  little 
or  much  drink,  we  always  have  here  at  nine 
o'clock)  after  that  supped,  for  the  eating  is  inter- 
minable, and  then  sate  for  two  hours,  when  the 
conversation    was    sparkling,   and   every   heart 
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seemed  to  overflow  wath  love.  I  sat  next  Miss 
Strangeway,  but  she  was  not  quite  so  brilliant  as 
in  the  forenoon. 

"  Monday  Evenings  Oct.  \st, — All  retired 
to  rest ;  and  here  am  I,  seated  in  Jacob's  '  wee ' 
closet,  and  as  the  novel-writers  have  it,  '  with 
no  sound  greeting  my  ears,  save  the  balmy 
breathing  of  the  sweet  boy.'  Miss  Strangeway 
rises  early,  so  do  I,  and  we  met  in  the  garden 
this  morning,  an  hour  and  half  before  anybody 
else  was  up,  except  my  little  bedfellow.  I  don't 
know  why,  but  we  were  not  so  much  at  ease 
as  we  were  yesterday,  and  even  Jacob's  little 
sallies  failed  to  draw  us  forth  as  before ;  the  boy 
himself  seemed  dull,  and  at  last  he  said  pet- 
tishly, '  Hout !  what  for  are  ye  no  laughing  and 
saying,  '  O  yes,  that  is  just  what  I  think  ;*  and 
then  Mr  Sportinville  answering,  '  Those  are 
exactly  my  feelings.'  This  succeeded  :  we  were 
both  constrained  to  laugh,  and,  catching  Jacob's 
words,  I  said,  '  Well,  Miss  Strangeway,  I  wish 
to  hear  something  more  of  your  feelings  upon 
the  grand  business  of  yesterday.' — '  Feelings,' 
said  she  thoughtfully ;  '  is  religion  then,  that 
all-important  thing,  a  matter  of  feeling?'  This 
led  to  a  long  discussion  of  the  subject,  when  I 
ventured  to  expound  some   of  the  leading  fea- 
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tures  of  our  faith,  but  still  without  committing 
myself;  and  it  was  finally  settled,  that  when  we 
met  in  Edinburgh — to  which  place  she  goes  in  a 
week,  and  I,  when  I  will — we  should  both  go  to 
the  Catholic  chapel  there.  When  this  point  was 
agreed  upon,  we  were  summoned  to  prayers  and 
breakfast,  and  in  two  hours  we  again  went  to 
church,  and  again  heard  two  discourses ;  wliich 
double  service,  I  at  last  understood,  is  called 
'  getting  it  sJ  thegether,'  as  the  servant  had 
announced  on  the  never-to-be-forgotten  fast-day. 
It  is  my  serious  opinion  that  this  occasion  (as  the 
dispensation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  sometimes 
called  here)  is  got  up  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
and  drinking.  One  would  imagine  that  these 
people  think  it  good  to  swell  every  vein  by 
repletion  before  and  after  their  ceremony,  while 

we  think  that but  comparison  here  is  indeed 

odious.  Again  the  dinner-board  groaned,  but 
the  former  feasts  were  all  thrown  into  shade 
by  this.  Mrs  Sangster  had  put  forth  all  her 
powers,  and  the  neighbouring  farmers  and  gentry 
had  taken  care,  by  presents  of  game,  &c.  &c. 
that  it  should  rather  replenish  than  empty  her 

larder.  I  believe,  too,  that  Sir  C. ,  an  uncle 

of  Miss  Strangeway,  sent  his  own  cook,  for  he 
himself  honoured  the  feast  with  liis  presence. 
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Indeed  the  '  Monday's  Dinner,'  by  which  name 
it  is  known  all  over  Scotland,  generally  pays 
the  minister's  debts  to  the  great  men  of  the 
parish,  and  gives  him  scope  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  So  altogether  it  is  rather  a  good  con- 
cern, besides  that  in  many  parishes  the  sum  of 
live  pounds  is  allowed  for  the  elements,  I  had 
just  been  helped  to  a  plate  of  what  is  now  deno- 
minated '  Meg  Merrilies's  Soup,'  when  taking 
up  a  slice  of  bread,  I  recognised — you  will 
scarcely  believe  it,  but  you  know  my  veracity — 
I  recognised — I  sicken  still  at  the  thought — ^a 
piece  of  the  solid  element !  Good  heaven  !  it 
was  a  slice  of  the  bread  which  I  had  seen  yester- 
day carried,  indecently  enough,  by  those  men 
called  Elders,  round  the  church!  It  dropped 
from  my  hand.  I  rushed  to  my  own  room,  and, 
believe  me,  I  shall  not  require  the  aid  of  Dr 
Sangrado  for  some  time.  I  locked  my  door,  for 
I  was  in  no  humour  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
liospitality  which  I  knew  would  beset  me,  and 
not  even  Jacob  could  get  any  other  answer  than 
that  I  had  taken  suddenly  ill,  but  should,  if  pos- 
sible, join  them  at  tea.'  I  did  so,  but  found 
only  the  ladies ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  late  hour 
that  Mr  Sangster  joined  us,  when  I  found  that 
the  gentlemen,  one  after  anotlier,  had  chopped 
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off,  and  I  suppose  Mr  Burley  made  his  escape 
after  dark,  as  I  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  him 
again. — This  is  the  last  letter  you  will  receive 
from  this  place  ;  but  I  am  always  your  attached 

"  Sportinville." 

"  I  shall  see  you  again,"  said  Mr  Ashburn, 
"  in  a  few  days ;  in  the  mean  time,  tell  me  what 
you  have  been  reading." 

After  being  informed,  and  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  both  ladies  by  the  account  of  the  penal 
laws  which  aggrieve  the  Catholics,  he  said, 
"  You  must  also  read  the  speeches  which  were 
made  pro  and  con,  in  1824,  when  you  will  find 
Mr  Scully's  character  of  the  talents  of  the  Irish 
priests  fully  confirmed.  I  am  certain  that  nei- 
ther Greece  nor  Rome,  in  their  best  days,  nor 
the  first  speeches  of  our  own  senators,  surpass 
the  eloquence  of  these  men.  Nay,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  it  surpasses  all  other  eloquence ; 
and  how  should  it  be  otherwise,  considering 
what  it  is  that  they  advocate  ?  Give  your  next 
spare  hours  to  these,  and  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  that  reviled  body  of  men — the  Irish  Catholic 
priests. — How  long  is  Miss  Fortescue  to  remain 
with  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.     She  is  little  at  home ;  and 
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that  is  a  question    which   we    cannot    put   to 
her." 

^  "  No,'*  said  Mr  Ashburn  thoughtfully;  and 
then,  after  a  considerable  pause,  he  added,  "  It 
is  in  vain  to  put  those  on  their  guard  who  com- 
mit no  imprudences,  and  I  am  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  make  relations  jealous  of  each 
other;  but  her  stay  is  doing  you  no  good.  I 
have  heard  from  young  Campian,  who,  next  to 
his  grief  for  his  father's  death,  laments  the  unde- 
served share  you  had  in  that  affliction,  that  Miss 
Fortescue  visits  constantly  at  the  house  of  a  Dr 
Seaton,  whose  wife  has  a  cousin,  a  purser  in  the 
navy.  He  one  day  pointed  him  out  to  me,  and 
my  memory  fails  me  greatly  if  he  is  not  the  fellow 
who  alarmed  you  so  much  on  the  first  day  of  our 
acquaintance.  Every  person  who,  when  young, 
has  been  accustomed  to  the  employment  of  a  tale- 
bearer, will  retain  the  propensity,  and  all  who 
have  it  lie.  I  can  gather  from  things  that  Sea- 
ton  says  to  Campian,  with  whom  he  meets  pro- 
fessionally, that  you  are  a  very  frequent  subject 
of  discourse.  Did  you  go  lately,  in  the  dusk, 
to  an  obscure  place  in  the  suburbs  of  this  town  ? 
I  ask  without  apology,  because  I  know  you  can 
have  no  answer  to  give  but  such  as  the  most  per- 
fect innocence  will  dictJite.*' 
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"  None,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope ;  and  slie  in- 
stantly related  all  the  particulars  of  her  visit. 

"  Poor  woman,"  said  he ;  "  yours  is  indeed 
a  very  hard  situation ;  but  it  shall  be  amelio- 
rated. I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation. And  more,  I  shall  have  your  enemies 
prosecuted  for  defamation,  and  shall  recover 
heavy  damages,  and  feed  the  poor  upon  them  for 
many  a  day." 

"  Ah  no,"  said  Mrs  Stanhope ;  "  you  will 
only  render  an  unfortunate  woman  more  wTetched 
by  a  pubKcity  which  can  be  avoided.  Can  I 
find  peace  and  protection  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  notoriety  ?" 

"  I  fear  not ;  and  you  see  that  you  were  made 
instrumental  to  the  loss  of  a  life.  An  express 
has  been  actually  sent  to  Italy,  informing  Capt. 
Stanhope  that  you  have  become  a  Catholic,  and 
that  you  are  connected,  under  my  influence, 
with  some  Irish  rebels  !" 

"  Good  heaven  !"  said  Mrs  Stanhope,  ready 
to  faint,  "  what  will  become  of  me  ?" 

"  Nothing  bad,  J  trust.  But  I  thought  it  best 
to  warn  you.  I  find  too,  for  Seaton  keeps  no 
secrets,  that  a  poor  idiot  has  b.een  confined,  be- 
cause you  insisted  on  taking  her  from  her  natural 
protectors,  and  she  was  offered  liberty  only  on 
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condition  that  she  should  marry  the  said  purser. 
But  Dr  Seaton  discovered  the  plot,  and,  crazy  as 
he  is,  he  has  too  much  sense  to  believe  a  single 
word  against  you ;  though  indeed  I  do  wrong  to 
ascribe  it  to  his  sense,  for  you  will  scarcely  guess 
the  ground  of  his  certainty.  Neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  shape  of  your  head,  Florence." 

"Thank  God!"  said  she,  involuntarily  put- 
ting her  hands  up  to  it,  "  I  never  had  any 
respect  for  it  before." 

"  Nay,  nay,  Florence,  that  is  not  true ;  you 
have  a  very  good  opinion  of  your  understanding ; 
and  why  not  ?  In  your  situation  it  is  most  par- 
ticularly requisite.  Your  mother  thinks  too  little 
of  herself,  and  I  do  not  say  that  you  think  too 
much.  To  know  yourself,  and  to  be  presump- 
tuous, are  two  totally  distinct  things.  Had  these 
Irish  orators  not  known  their  own  powers,  they 
would  never  have  made  these  immortal  speeches ; 
yet  I  make  no  doubt  that  many  of  them — I  will 
not  say  all,  for  I  will  answer  for  nothing  that  is 
human — but  I  doubt  not,  that  many  of  them  are 
deeply  imbued  wdth  the  grace  of  humility." 

"  But  it  is  my  mother's  innocence,  not  mine, 
that  he  vouches  for;  now  her  head  was  covered." 

"  No  matter  for  that ;  nothing  baffles  the 
thorough-going  theorist :  your  faces  are  so  much 
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alike,  tliat  he  knows,  as  if  his  hands  and  his — 
I  forget  the  name  of  the  instrument — had  been 
upon  it,  that  they  are  formed  exactly  alike.  But 
I  can  tarry  no  longer  at  present.  Let  Florence 
keep  up  your  spirits ; — read  these  speeches,  and 
I  shall  see  you  in  a  few  days.** 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Mrs  Stanhope  had  received  a  severe  shock ; 
but  the  kind  assurances  of  Mr  Ashburn,  though 
she  could  not  guess  to  what  they  pointed,  and 
the  arguments  of  Florence,  re-assured  her ;  and 
the  touching  eloquence  of  the  Irish  orators  soon 
made  her  forget  her  own  hardships  in  those  of 
six  millions  of  aspersed  and  many  of  them  starv- 
ing people.  She  next  gave  an  attentive  perusal 
to  the  whole  of  Prince  Gallitzin*s  Defence ;  and 
after  that,  to  the  enlightened  and  candid  reply  of 
Dr  Milner  to  Dr  Sturges.  She  had  there  a 
complete  world  of  new  and  unthought-of  infor- 
mation placed  before  her ;  but  it  is  strange  to 
observe  the  operatiof^s  of  the  same  things  on 
different  minds.  Wliile  the  mind  of  Florence 
found  food  for  conviction  in  every  page,  that  of 
Mrs  Stanhope  was  more  and  more  placed  in  a 
dilemma,  and  she  regretted  for  a  few  hours  that 
she  had  opened  a  book  upon  the  subject.     She 

VOL.    III.  R 
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had  spent  this  time  alone,  and  returning  to  her 
daughter,  she  said,  "  Florence,  I  had  sufl&cient 
trouble  before  the  unlucky  30th  of  September, 
but  my  mind  had  never  been  seriously  troubled 
upon  the  subject  of  God*s  mercy.  You  may 
be  able  to  repose  in  the  midst  of  mysteries ;  / 
find  I  cannot ;  and  therefore  henceforth,  though 
I  leave  you  at  entire  liberty,  I  beg  that  I  may 
not  be  disturbed  in  my  own  quiet  mode  of  trust- 
ing to  the  universal  mercy  of  God.  I  have  no 
desire  to  thwart  you, — nay,  more,  I  concede  not 
only  that  the  Catholics  are  grossly  slandered,  but 
that  they  have  Scripture  for  all  essentialities, 
and  that  they  do  not  in  fact  innovate  more, 
where  they  have  not  precise  authority,  than  do 
other  Christians.  But  no  earthly,  and  I  do 
believe  heavenly,  benefit,  can  accrue  from  con- 
tention.    Surely  God  is  more  merciful  than  man, 

and  I  cannot  be  persuaded  that But  I  will 

not  seek  to  disturb  your  opinions.  You  are  cer- 
tainly a  free  agent  on  so  important  a  point,  while 
I  will  not  again  disturb  lAy  own  calm,  peaceful 
hopes.     I  have  loved  God  as  a  parent;    I  will 

never    contemplate   him  as But  no — let  us 

embrace,  my  sweet  and,  I  will  admit,  sensible 
child ;  but  no  more  polemics." 

Florence  was  mortified;  she  would  fain  have 
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had  her  fliother  to  participate  in  all  her  feelings 
and  sentiments ;  but  she  resolved  to  comply  reli- 
giously with  her  wishes. 

Mr  Ashburn  did  not  see  them  again  for  some 
weeks ;  there  had  been  a  contagious  fever  in  the 
infirmary,  and,  besides  that  he  dreaded  taking 
infection  to  them,  he  was  occupied  almost 
night  and  day  in  ministering  to  his  people,  most 
of  whom  were  Irish,  who  had  come  over  in 
quest  of  work,  been  disappointed,  and  were 
literally  famished  into  disease  and  death. 

"I  have  been  mu<jh  distressed,"  said  he,  "since 
I  saw  you  laist,  and  I  almost  feared  even  to  send 
a  note  from  my  hands,  so  much  have  I  been 
in  the  focus  of  infection.  Most  of  my  patients 
are  released;  and  it  is  merciful,  for  they  had 
nothing  to  live  for.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
what  cannot  at  present  be  redressed ;  I  have 
the  consolation,  and  it  is  a  great  one,  of  having 
seen  tliem  expire  in  peace^  with  God  and  man, 
and  of  knowing  that  they  had  all  the  comforts 
at  last  which  the  infirmary  or  myself  could 
afford  them.  Mr  D'Alemberfs  labours  have 
exceeded  my  own,  and  I  suspect  that  Mr  Taylor 
will  fall  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions.  I  should 
perhaps  hardly  have  ventured  yet,  but  you  need 
notfoar," — seeing  Mrs  Stanliopc  cast  an  anxiou.s 
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eye  upon  Florence — "  you  need  not  fear ; ,  I  had 
an   entire  new  suit   made,  and  dressed  at  my 
tailor's ;  and  I  have  used  other  precautions.      I 
could  not  delay  my  visit,  for  in  the  midst  of  all 
my  troubles,   I  have  been  cheered  by  the  hope 
of    seeing  you  placed   amongst   genteel,  kind, 
and    enlightened    people.       You    again    look 
alarmed.     My  dear  madam,  what  is  it  you  fear  ? 
We  are  not  men  who  seize  on  people  and  con- 
vert them  whether  they  will  or  not.     We  leave 
that,"  said  he,   laughing  heartily,  "to  such  as 
Mr  Noel    and    Captain  Gordon,    of  whom,    I 
trust,  you  have  read  in  these  admirable  speeches. 
You  are  free  to  think  as  you  will ;  we  are  not 
more  intolerant,  believe  me,  than  others.    It  is  a 
pity  that . . .  But  I  suppose  it  is  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  which  more  than  any  other 
has  always  inflamed  the  minds  of  men  with  a 
cruel  hostility  when  diiferences  take  place.     But 
if  you  have   read  Milner,  you  will  now  under- 
stand the   balance  of  intolerance.      No,  no;  I 
see — I  have  read  it  in  your  face  long — that  you 
fear  to  be  disturbed,  and  no  one  will  seek  to 
disturb  you.     But  let  me  see  you  living,  as  you 
ought,  in  the  midst  of  social  beings,  where  you 
will  at    once    appreciate    and   be    appreciated. 
Florence,  I  see,  has  made  her  election,  and  she 
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will  soon  be  introduced  to  one  every  way  worthy 
of  her.  I  have  another  packet  from  Sportin- 
ville.  Miss  Strangeway  and  he  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  he  says,  that  having  observed,  at 
least  hoped,  that  her  sentiments  towards  him 
were  in  unison  with  his  own  for  her,  he  kept 
his  faith  a  profound  secret;  for,  says  he, 
'  earthly  should  never  influence  heavenly  love;' 
but,  to  his  unspeakable  joy,  she  found  in  our 
church  all  the  realities  which  her  powerful  mind 
had  in  vain  sought  for  in  that  which  is  not  even 
a  shadow  of  it.  He  has  sent  me  her  picture — 
here  it  is. — Is  she  not  a  lovely  woman  ?" 

"  Very  lovely,  indeed,"  said  Florence ;  "  but 
whom  does  she  resemble  ?" 

"  Ah  !  and  you  perceive  it  also — the  best  pic- 
tures of  queen  Elizabeth !  Yes,  strikingly ;  but 
we  must  entertain  no  prejudice  on  that  account. 
Now  Sportinville  is  a  man  of  rank,  as  he  is  of 
great  worth  and  honour,  notwithstanding  some 
little  —  no,  not  little  —  God  forgive  me  for 
saying  so — some  great  faidts,  which  vexed  me 
much  and  often;  but  now  that  he  is  pledged  to 
this  beautiful  woman,  I  know  there  will  be  no 
more  defalcations ;  which  of  itself,  for  I  could 
not  but  love  him,  will  be  an  unspeakable  com- 
fort to  me.     But,  as  I  was  going  to  remark,  as 
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he  is  in  the  very  best  society,  and  has  many 
amiable  female  relations,  you  must  move  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town.  I  have  seen  a  delightful 
house,  with  a  garden,  and  everything  suitable 
for  your  small  establishment;  and  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  you  and  Florence  en- 
joying that  intercourse  of  sentiment  and  feeling, 
for  which  you  are  both  so  admirably  adapted. 
Here,  Florence,  keep  that  picture  till  I  see  you 
again,  that  you  may  get  acquainted  w4th  one  of 
your  future  friends ; "  and  so  saying,  he  strode 
off  in  his  usual  abrupt  manner. 

But  Florence  called  him  back,  and  said,  "  You 
must  excuse  me — but  I  cannot  rest  without 
knowing  if  Mr  Sportinville  is  as  handsome  as 
his  affianced  bride  ?" 

^'  Not  less  so,  be  assured ;  he  is  tall,  athletic, 
and  his  face  almost  as  regular  as  his  person  is 
well-proportioned;  but  I  cannot  stop  another 
moment;  Dr  Campian  meets  me  at  the  infir- 
mary an  hour  hence.  Yet  one  thing  more  : 
there  is  a  memorandum  of  where  you  will  find 
the  house  I  spoke  of;  there  are  others  in  its  vi- 
cinity to  be  had,  but  I  think  it  will  please  you, 
and  it  is  close  by  the  house  of  Mr  Sportinville's 
mother." 

Mrs  Stanhope    felt  an    elasticity   of   spirits 
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which  she  had  not  experienced  since  the  death 
of  her  friend  Clara.  Next  day  she  looked  at 
the  premises  mentioned  by  Mr  Ashburn,  and 
taking  them  on  the  spot,  she  resolved  on  moving 
in  six  weeks. 

It  was  again  some  time  before  Mr  Ashburn 
visited  them.  "  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  he, 
after  mutual  enquiries,  "  of  what  I  mentioned 
last  week  upon  the  subject  of  Catholic  into- 
lerance, and  I  recollected  a  little  treatise  which  a 
friend  sent  me,  and  which  contains  a  very  short 
extract  from  one  of  those  Irish  speeches;"  and 
taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  '  No  unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  at- 
tacks which  are  daily  made  against  the  dogmas 
and  discipline  of  the  Catholic  church,  without 
remarking  two  circumstances,  both  of  which 
tend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  render  harm- 
less these  offensive  productions.  The  first  is, 
that  absurd  and  frequently  impious  doctrines 
are  ascribed  to  the  Catholic  church,  which  even 
the  most  illiterate  are  able  to  discover  she  never 
held ;  but  the  second  is  of  more  importance,  and 
is  more  extraordinary.  It  is  the  utter  ignorance 
in  which  every  oppugner  of  the  Catholic  faith 
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appears  to  be  with  regard  to  tlie  doctrines  of 
that  church  as  also  of  the  Protestant  church,  as 
by  law  established.  Instances  of  this  v^nt  of 
knowledge  of  their  own  religion  may  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  almost  every  Protestant  con- 
trovertist.  They  represent  the  Catholic  church 
as  the  most  intolerant  institution  that  has  ever 
existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  because,  say 
they,  '  Catholics  hold,  that  out  of  the  Catholic 
church  there  is  no  salvation.'  But  does.not  this 
charge  apply  equally  as  well  to  the  Protestant 
as  to  the  Catholic  church  ?  What  is  the  autho- 
rized doctrine  of  the  church  of  England  on  this 
point?  Is  there  nothing  like  exclusive  salvation 
in  the  creed  of  St  Athanasius,  which  says, 
'  Whosoever  will  be  saved,  before  all  things  it  is 
necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith ;  which 
faith,  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlast- 
ingly !'  It  concludes  thus :  '  This  is  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  which  except  a  man  believe  faith- 
fully, he  cannot  be  saved  !'  This  is  the  creed  of 
the  Established  Church;  and  every  clergyman, 
who  has  the  cure  of  souls,  is  bound  to  read  it  at 
stated  periods  to  his  flock.  Whether  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  be  more  intolerant  than  the  Pro- 
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testant  church,  the  following  extracts  from  their 
professed  doctrines  will  show : — 


CATHOLIC   EXTRACTS. 

From  the  Ritual.  Ex- 
hortation after  receiving  a 
convert  into  the  church. — 
'  You  have  now  made  a  full 
and  open  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith,  and,  accord- 
ing to  your  earnest  desire, 
are  now  admitted  as  a  true 
member  of  that  One,  Holy, 
Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  which  Christ  him- 
self first  founded,  which  the 
Apostles,  according  to  his 
command,  propagated  in  all 
parts  -of  the  then  known 
world,  and  which  Ahnighty 
God,  in  a  multitude  of 
places  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, has  promised  should 
continue  to  exist  as  long  as 
the  sun  and  moon  shall  en- 
dure. We  read  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  that  to  this 
church  *The  Lord  added 
daily  such  as  should  be 
saved.' — Acts  ii.  47.  And 
what  was  then  daily  done 
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*  The  eighteenth  article 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
declares,  that,  *  They  also 
are  to  be  had  accursed 
that  presume  to  say,  that 
every  man  shall  be  saved 
by  the  law  or  sect  which  he 
professeth,  so  that  he  be 
diligent  to  frame  his  life 
according  to  that  law  and 
the  light  of  nature.  For 
Holy  Scripture  doth  set 
out  to  us  only  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  whereby  men 
must  be  saved.'  The  six- 
teenth article  of  the  Con- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Kirk 
of  Scotland,  ratified  by  act 
of  parliament  1560,  says: — 
*  As  we  believe  in  one  God, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  so  we  do  most  con- 
stantly believe  that  from 
the  beginning  there  hath 
been,  and  now  is,  and  to 
the  end  of  the  world  shall 
be,  one  Kirk,  that  it*  to  say, 
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has  been  done  since  conti- 
nually. Christ  never  ap- 
pointed two  ways  to  hea- 
ven; nor  did  he  establish  a 
church  to  save  some,  and 
make  another  institution 
for  other  men's  salvation. 
There  is  no  other  name  un- 
der heaven  given  to  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved, 
but  the  name  of  Jesus : — 
Acts  iv.  12.,  and  that  name 
is  no  otherwise  given  un- 
der heaven  than  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church.' 


one  company  and  multi- 
tude of  men,  chosen  by 
God,  who  rightly  worship 
and  embrace  him  by  true 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  — 
which  Kirk  is  Catholic, 
that  is,  universal,  because 
it  containeth  the  elect  of 
all  ages,  &c.,  out  of  which 
Kirk  there  is  neither  life 
nor  eternal  felicity;  and 
therefore  we  utterly  abhor 
the  blasphemy  of  them  that 
affirm  that  men,  which  live 
according  to  equity  and  jus- 
tice, shall  be  saved,  what- 
ever religion  they  have  pro- 
fessed.' 


"  To  make  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  churcli 
upon  this  point  as  clear  as  possible,  I  shall  read  to 
you  the  following  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Esmonde,  an  Irish  Catholic  priest,  de- 
livered at  a  meeting  of  the  Bible  Society,  held 
in  Waterford,  in  October  1824.  After  having 
spoken  at  great  length,  he  goes  on,  and  says, 
'  The  Catholic  church  teaches,  that  man,  now- 
fallen  from  his  right  estate,  has  no  natural  right 
to  heaven.  His  right  arises  from  his  being  asso- 
ciated by  the  regenerating  waters  of  baptism  to 
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the  great  Christian  family,  of  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  head.  The  infant,  then,  no 
matter  of  what  creed  or  complexion  his  parents 
may  have  been,  who  is  lawfully  baptised  (no 
matter  whether  by  Catholic  or  Protestant)  be- 
comes, by  the  very  fact  of  his  baptism,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  family,  and,  as  co-heir  of  Christ, 
possesses  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  right  he  can  only  forfeit  by  a  wilful  mor- 
tal crime.  This  mortal  crime,  it  is  evident,  may 
be  committed  by  a  transgression  or  dereliction 
of  duty,  either  in  faith  or  in  morals.  But  at 
what  point  this  transgression  of  duty  amounts  to 
a  mortal  crime,  it  is  not  for  man  to  judge;  this 
rests  with  the  Searcher  of  Hearts  and  the  Judge 
of  all.  To  make  our  Catholic  doctrine  stiU 
clearer,  let  me  suppose  a  case,  and  let  me  ad- 
dress it  particularly  to  tlie  juvenile  English  gen- 
tleman (Mr  Noel)  who  has  kindly  volunteered 
his  services  to  illuminate  our  country.  Let  me 
suppose  an  Englishman,  born  in  the  heart  of 
England,  who  has  perhaps  never  seen  the  face 
of  a  Catholic — who  has  never  read  of  our  tenets, 
except  through  tlie  deluding  medium  of  ignorant, 
interested,  or  hostile  writers.  Suppose  this  man 
lawfully  baptized — suppose  that  he  leads  an  up- 
right and  virtuous  lii'e,  does  the  Catholic  church 
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condemn  him ?    No.     (Applause).     She  regrets 
that  circumstances  (not  under  his  controul)  tear 
him  from  her  bosom ;    she  weeps  for  him  '  be- 
tween  the  vestibule   and  the   altar;'    and   she 
regrets  that  she  cannot  impart  to  him  those  more 
efficacious  means  of  salvation,  which  Christ  has 
left  to  her  in  her  sacraments  and  other  religious 
observances.     Allow  me  to  conclude  my  expla- 
nation of  our  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,   by  a  passage  from  that  luminary 
of  the  Catliolic  church,  that  ornament  of  our  hu- 
manity, the  great  St  Augustine.     '  The  Apostle 
has  told  us,'  says  this  holy  doctor,   in  his  epistle 
to  Donatus,  'to  reject  a  man  that  is  a  heretic; 
but  those  who  defend  a  false  opinion  without 
pertinacious  obstinacy,  especially  if  they  have 
not  themselves  invented  it,  but  have  derived  it 
from  their  parents,  and  who  seek  the  truth  mth 
anxious  solicitude,   being  sincerely  disposed  to 
renounce  their  error  as  soon  as  they  discover  it, 
such  persons  are  not  to  be  deemed  heretics."     I 
humbly  trust,  that  this  exposition  of  our  Catholic 
doctrine  has  proved  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
charge  of  our  want  of  charity,  brought  forward 
with  confidence  by  two  Caledonian  gentlemen. 
(Messrs  Noel  and  Gordon  bowed  approbation — 
cheers  from  all  parts).     Well,  gentlemen,  since 
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this  exposition  appears  to  give  such  satisfaction 
to  my  Protestant  friends — since  it   appears  to 
have  disabused  many  of  their  previous  erroneous 
notions  of  our  Catholic  doctrine  on  this  point,  I 
think  that,  in  fair  argument,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  press  this  conclusion.     If  you  feel,  if  you  ad- 
mit, that  you  have  been  hitherto  under  erroneous 
notions  with  regard  to  one  point  of  our  Catholic 
doctrine,    is  it  not  possible   that  you  may  be 
equally  in  error  on  other  points  ?  And  if  so,  does 
not  conscience  point  out  the  imperious  necessity 
of  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  our  doctrines 
in  authentic  sources  ?  And  let  me  recommend  to 
every  upright,  unbiassed  mind,  to  search  for  our 
real  doctrines  in  our  authentic  publications — for 
instance,    in  that  admirable  work  of  the  pious 
and  learned  doctor  Mihier,  entitled  the  '  End  of 
Religious  Controversy.'     May  the  day  at  length 
arrive,    when   religious    dissensions   shall   have 
ceased  among  us — when  we  shall  all  be  united 
in  one  fold,  and  under  one  Shepherd — when  all 
the  adorers  of  a  common   Saviour   shall   bend 
before  one  common  altar — and  when,  to  the  joy 
of  heaven,   to  the  triumph  of  religion,   and  the 
prosperity  of  our  country,  we  shall  all  be  locked 
in  the  bonds  of  charity.' 

"  As  a  j)roof  that  the  above  speech  is  in  per- 
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feet  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Catliolie 
church,  the  following  quotation  M^ill  clearly 
show.  It  is  taken  from*  the  '  Declaration  of  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  and  their 
Coadjutors  in  Great  Britain,*  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  them  in  May  1826,  in  consequence 
of  the  misrepresentations  and  misconceptions  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  many  thousand  copies  of 
wliich  were  distributed,  gratis^  all  over  England. 
Section  X.,  on  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salva- 
tion, is  as  follows  : — 

" '  Catholics  are  charged  with  uncharitahleness 
in  holding  the  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation. 
Catholics  are  taught  by  their  church  to  love 
all  men^  without  exception;  to  wish  that  all  may 
be  saved;  and  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  by  which  they  may  be  saved.  If  the 
Almighty  himself  has  assigned  certain  condi- 
tions, without  the  observance  of  which  man  can- 
not be  saved,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  act  of 
impiety  to  attempt  to  annul  those  divinely-esta- 
blished conditions :  and  an  act  of  great  unchari- 
tahleness towards  a  fellow-man,  to  tell  him,  that 
he  may  be  saved  without  complying  with  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Almighty?  The 
doctrinal  principle  of  exclusive  salvation  belongs 
to  the  law  of  Christ. 
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"  '  Has  not  Christ,  who  commands  tlie  belief 
of  his  revealed  doctrines,  pronounced,  that  he 
that  believeth  ahall  not  be  condemned?  (Mark  xvi. 
16).  Has  not  Christ,  who  instituted  baptism  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  declared,  that  except  a 
mail  be  born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost y  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ? 
(John  iii.  5)  Has  not  St  Paul  enumerated  a 
list  of  crimes,  such  as  adultery,  idolatry,  hatred, 
seditions,  heresies,  murders,  drunkenness,  &c.,  of 
which  he  declares,  that  thet/  who  do  such  things, 
shall  not  obtain  the  kingdom  of  God?  (Galat.  v. 
21).     And  are  not  these  exclusive  conditions? 

"  '  Whoever  professes  the  law  of  Christ,  must 
profess  the  principle  and  doctrine  of  exclusive 
salvation.  It  is  not  the  Catholic,  it  is  God  him- 
self, who  will  exclude  from  heaven  tliose  who 
are  not  duly  qualified  for  it  by  faith  and  good 
works.  But  the  Catholic,  whilst  he  is  bound  to 
admit,  and  with  firm  faith  to  believe,  tliis  doc- 
trinal principle^  is  bound  also  by  the  Divine 
commandment  not  to  judge.  He  is  not  jaUowed, 
therefore,  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion on  individuals  wlio  may  live  and  die  out  of 
the  external  communion  of  the  Catholic  church ; 
nor  to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation 
against  those  wlio  may  die  in  an  apparent  state 
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of  sin.  All  those  he  leaves  to  the  righteous 
judgment  of  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts,  who 
at  the  last  day  will  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  works. 

"  '  But  surely  charity,  as  well  as  truth,  must 
forbid  one  Christian  to  deceive  another,  in  a 
matter  of  such  infinite  importance  as  the  eternal 
salvation  of  his  soul.  He  who  should  persuade 
his  neighbour,  that  no  condition  for  salvation  is 
required  on  the  part  of  man,  would  deceive  him. 
He  who  admits  that  any  one  such  condition  is 
required  by  the  Almighty,  admits  the  principle 
of  exclusive  salvation.* 

"  A  similar  exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith 
was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  wJwle  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  bishops  in  the  same  year. 

"  Let  us  remember,  that  charity  is  the  first 
and  will  be  the  last  of  virtues;  for  faith  will 
have  an  end,  when  the  object  of  our  faith  shall 
stand  revealed;  hope  will  have  an  end,  when 
the  object  of  our  hope  shall  have  been  attained; 
but  charity,  celestial  virtue,  will  be,  like  God, 
eternal.'^ 

Mr  Ashburn  next  read,  without  apology,  the 
admirable  circular  of  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  entitled 
" '  Remarks  on  the  Erroneous  Opinions  enter- 
tained respecting  the  Catholic  Religion.' 
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'  «  No.  I. 
CIVIL    AND    RELIGIOUS    LIBERTY. 

27th  November  1824. 
"  '  The  Catliolic  religion  does  not  in  its  tenets 
meddle  witli  forms  of  Government,  and  it  is 
unjust  to  charge  it  with  being  inimical  to  civil 
liberty.  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  in  his  *  Patriarcha,' 
WTitten  in  praise  of  absolute  monarchy,  directs 
all  his  arguments  against  Catholic  writers,  and 
charges  them  with  being  favourable  to  repub- 
lican principles ;  it  is  therefore  hard  to  be  found 
fault  with  in  both  ways.  The  argument  from 
facts  mil  appear  in  favour  of  the  Catholic.  Let 
any  one  extract  from  our  Constitution  what  is  of 
Catholic  origin;  our  common  law,  including 
the  Trial  by  Jury,  and  the  law  of  treason,  the 
internal  government  of  our  counties  {where  the 
sheriflfs  and  the  justices  of  the  peace  were 
elected  till  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second)  and 
our  representive  system, — and  he  will  see  how 
little  remains  to  the  Protestants*  share  beyond 
some  statutes  to  enforce  the  execution  of  pre- 
existing laws ;  and  let  him  consider  whether,  \i 
we  had  not  been  in  possession  of  those  rights 
and  privileges  before  the  Reformation,  we  should 
J»ave  had  much  chance  of  obtaining  them  sinco. 

VOL.  III.  s 
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when  the  Protestant  religion  was  in  the  glow  of 
its  zeal,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  Edward 
VI,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  If  we  look 
to  other  countries,  we  find  that  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  which  were  limited  monar- 
chies in  Catholic  times,  are  now  absolute ;  and 
that  nothing  has  been  done  in  favour  of  their 
subjects  by  any  sovereign  in  Germany  who  em- 
braced the  Reformation.  All  the  Italian  Re- 
publics were  Catholic;  the  most  democratic 
Cantons  in  Switzerland,  who  have  in  our  days 
been  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  their 
liberties,  are  so.  St  Marino  is  so,  and  Genoa 
and  Ragusa  would  still  be  free,  if  we  had  not 
aided  in  preventing  it.  Protestants  in  the  great 
Catholic  States  have  been  completely  restored 
to  all  civil  rights ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Catholic  clergy  is  so  great,  we 
must  infer  that  they  have  been  liberal  on  those 
occasions,  nor  have  we  heard  that  they  offered 
any  opposition  to  these  concessions :  it  would  un- 
doubtedly be  very  desirable  for  the  Catholic  here 
to  experience  the  same  liberality  or  forbearance. 
" '  But,  notwithstanding  this  argument  from 
facts,  in  which  the  balance  appears  to  be  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Catholic,  it  would  be  both  unjust  and 
Let  him  say  what  was  done  in  favour  of  liberty 
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absurd   to  attribute   a   predilection  to  despotic 
sway  to  any  description  of  Christians — all  take 
different  parts  according  to  circumstances  and 
events,    independent  of  their  religious-  tenets. 
We  believe  that  the  loVe  of  liberty  is  planted  in 
every  cidtivated  mind  and  every  honest  breast, 
for  who    likes    oppression   when  it  is  brought 
home  ?     If  the  Catholic,  in  the  time  of  the  Stu- 
arts, was  more  favourable  to  monarchy,  it  was 
because  he  was  so  oppressed  by  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  popular  party,   that  absolute  monarchy 
would,  to  him,  have  been  comparative  freedom. 
Every  description  of  Christians,  if  they  follow 
the    precepts    they  are    taught,    will   be   good 
themselves,  and  just  and  charitable  to  others. 
Our  Saviour  has  expressly  distinguished  the  civil 
power  from  the  duties  of  religion,  by  declaring 
that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  by 
giving  this  distinction  the  force  of  precept,  or- 
dering us  to  give  to  Caesar  what  is  his  due,  and  to 
God  what  appertains  to  him  ;  and  it  is  very  clear 
that  the  Christian  religion  itself  is  based,  in  fact, 
on  the  principle  of  religious  liberty ;  for  if  reli- 
gious liberty  is  not  a  civil  right,  then  were  all 
the  persecutions  of  the  first  Christians  morally 
justifiable,  and  the  Christians  were  bad  subjects. 
Every  class  of  Christians  may  tlkerefore  consis- 
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tently  and  without  scruple  maintain,  that  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  religious  liberty 
shotdd  be  unshackled  by  worldly  power : — and 
every  Government  should  consider  that  it  has 
not  the  power  to  alter  the  mind  of  an  individual, 
and  make  him  believe  or  disbelieve  any  tenet, 
as  he  himself  has  not  that  control  over  it,  and 
that  to  require  that  which  is  impossible  must  be 
an  unjustifiable  act  of  tyranny. 

"*No.  II. 

"  '  DISTINCTION  BEWEEN  ARTICLES  OF  FAITH, 
DISCIPLINE,  THE  LITURGY,  OPINIONS  OF 
THEOLOGIANS,  &c. 

" '  Many  of  these  opinions  arise  from  a  proper 
distinction  not  being  made  between  articles  of 
faith,  discipline,  or  church  government,  the 
liturgy  and  ceremonies  and  observances  in  the 
worship,  school  disputes,  and  unauthorised  opi- 
nions of  theologians,  and  lastly,  the  conduct  and 
acts  of  individuals. 

" '  Articles  of  Faith  are  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  and  truth  and  immutability  must  be  their 
character.  The  Catholic  believes  that  the  un- 
written word  was  the  primitive  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  this  word,  preserved  in  tradi- 
tions, did  not  lose  its  authority  when  afterwards 
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the  sacred  writings  added  their  testimony  to  it. 
In  other  words,  that  Christ  established  his 
church  and  his  ministry,  ordered  them  to  preach, 
teach,  and  expound  his  doctrine,  and  us  to  hear 
it,  with  the  promise  to  maintain  it  in  truth,  and 
be  with  it  till  the  end  of  time.*  And  having 
thus  antecedently  made  his  church  the  deposi- 
tory of  his  faith,  the  subsequent  writing  of  the 
gospel  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  that  church,  or 
divest  it  of  its  authority  or  legation,  but  became 
a  record  in  support  of  the  doctrine  preached,  and 
never  to  be  forgotten.  According  to  this,  and 
by  the  power  and  authority  which  he  gave, 
when  any  doubts  have  arisen,  the  whole  church 
has  frequently  assembled  in  General  Council, 
and  has  given,  in  the  manner  of  a  verdict,  their 
declaration  of  fact,  of  what  has  at  all  times  been 
the  faith  and  belief  of  the  church  in  the  matter 
in  agitation ;  and  the  Catholic  believes  that  in 
this  decision,  through  the  promises  of  Christ,  it 
has  not  and  cannot  be  guilty  of  error.  These 
articles  of  faith  are  all  perfectly  known  to  every 
one,  and  to  be  found  in  every  catechism ;  and  as 

•  "  *  See  Matthew,  chapter  xxviii.  IB,  19,  20,  and  other 
texts,  all  proving  the  permanent  nature  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  divine  legation. 
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the  church  has,  in  different  councils,  decided  op 
all  apparent  doubts  and  difficulties,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  new  subject  of  discussion  will 
arise.  It  is  through  the  authority  and  traditions 
of  his  church,  that  the  Catholic  acknowledges 
^nd  receives  the  gospels  themselves,  as  written 
by  divine  inspiration,  and  believes  in  them ;  and 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  do  not  contain 
any  order  from  Christ  for  their  being  written,  or 
injunction  to  read  them,  whilst  the  orders  to 
preach,  teach,  and  hear,  are  in  numerous  ^exts 
of  those  holy  writings.  From  the  church  he  re- 
ceives the  authentication  of  the  books  composing 
the  New  Testament,  and  of  those  of  the  Old 
Law,  and  the  distinction  of  what  remains  pre- 
cept in  that  old  law  from  what  is  set  aside. 
From  its  authority  he  likewise  receives  the 
Apostle's  Creed;  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  substitution  of  the  Sunday;  the  Baptism  of 
Infants ;  with  other  articles  found  in  the  deci- 
sions ,of  the  church,  and  admitted  by  most  Chris- 
tians, though  not  in  the  scriptures  themselves. 
The  Catholic  knows  that  for  ages  there  was  no 
other  church  or  religion  but  liis  own ;  that  it  did 
not  recede  from  any  other  church,  or  join  ^ny 
other,  and  therefore  believes  that  the  continu- 
ance of  the  truth  of  Me  Faiths  as  promised,  must 
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have  been  preserved  through  it.  Every  Catho- 
lic thus  believing  his  church  to  be  established  on 
the  sacred  basis  of  divine  authority,  r  i  .  ^\ith  a 
ministry  ordained  and  competent  to  the  exercise 
of  its  charge ;  and  admitting  it  to  be  ilie  pre* 
server  of  the  truth  of  Christ's  doctrines,  and  the 
depository  and  authorised  interpreter  of  the 
scriptures,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  their 
clergy  should  be  disinclined  to  circulate  any 
unauthorised  copies  of  the  scriptures  not  con- 
taining the  decisions  of  their  church  on  points 
that  have  been  in  dispute;  and  that  believing 
themselves  appointed  to  teach  those  doctrines 
with  their  true  meaning,  they  should  see  a  snake 
in  the  grass,  and  look  with  jealousy  and  distrust 
on  strangers,  adverse  in  their  religious  opinions, 
who  appear  desirous  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
struction of  their  flocks.  In  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  the  harsh  nature  of  the  controversy 
and  proceedings  that  are  going  on  in  Ireland  are 
deeply  to  be  lamented ;  but  it  is  no  marvel,  in 
the  state  of  parties  in  that  country,  that  persons 
starting  in  the  outset  on  such  different  first  prin- 
ciples, should  lapse  into  violence  when  they 
meet  in  discussion. 
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"  *  No.  III. 
"  '  DISCIPLINE    AND    LITURGY. 

"  '  The  discipline  and  regulations  for  cliurcli 
government,  which  may  vary,  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  articles  of  faith,  which  cannot. 
This  is  regulated  by  the  Canon  Law,  which 
does  not  admit  of  arbitrary  proceedings,  though 
discretionary  power  of  relaxation  in  given,  in 
some  instances  to  the  Pope,  as  Primate  and 
successor  to  St  Peter,  in  others  to  the  bishops, 
and  in  some  to  the  parochial  clergy.  Some  rules 
of  discipline  are  general,  having  been  settled  in 
General  Councils  of  the  whole  Church,  and  ac- 
cepted by  all  the  national  churches;*  others 
relate  to  the  Latin  or  Western  church  only; 
others  have  been  adopted  in  the  synods  of  diiFe- 
rent  national  churches :  in  all  cases  they  are  to 
be  obeyed  and  observed,  unless  altered  by  the 
respective  authorities  which  have  enacted  them. 
Thus  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  is  an  article  of 
discipline  in  the  Latin  or  Western  church ;  but 

*  "  *  New  articles  of  discipline  cannot  be  imposed  on  na- 
tions without  their  subsequent  consent.  Thus  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  (an  acknowledged  General 
Council)  have,  in  points  of  faith,  been  received  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  whole  Catholic  church ;  but  its  decrees,  as 
to  discipline,  have  not  been  admitted  by  several  countries. 
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it  was  not  so  in  the  Greek  or  Eastern  church 
before  its  separation  in  the  ninth  century ;  nor  is 
it  so  now  wdth  various  bodies  of  Christians  in 
the  East,  Sclavonians,  Greeks,  Copts,  Syrians, 
Maronites,  Armenians,  &c.  who  still  remain 
united  with  the  See  of  Rome.  The  communion 
of  the  laity  under  one  kind  is  also  an  article  of 
discipline  adopted  by  the  Latin  church,  to  pre- 
vent accidents  which  were  daily  occurring,  but 
the  Pope,  as  Primate,  is  authorised  by  a  General 
Council  to  restore  the  communion  in  both  kinds 
when  he  shall  deem  it  useftd  to  do  so.  In  the 
same  manner  the  performance  of  the  service  in 
Latin  is  a  regulation  of  uniformity  confined  to 
the  Western  church  only ;  and  the  Liturgy,  and 
the-  rites  and  ceremonies  of  worship,  vnth  the 
exception  of  what  relates  to  the  sacraments,  vary 
in  different  national  churches,  and  frequently  in 
different  dioceses.  In  Rome  you  may,  at  this 
day,  see  the  mass  celebrated  with  various  cere- 
monies and  forms  of  prayer  (excepting  the  offer- 
ing and  consecration  of  the  elements),  and  in 
different  sacerdotal  habits;  by  priests  of  the 
Western  church  in  Latin;  and  in  Greek,  Arme- 
nian, Syriac,  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  &c.  by  those  of 
the  Eastern  church;  whilst  there  is  no  difference 
whatever  in  the  articles  of  their  belief. 
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"  *  No.  IV. 

*'*  SCHOOL    DISPUTES    AND    PRIVATE    OPINIONS. 

"  '  It  becomes  still  more  peculiarly  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  articles  of  faith,  and 
school  disputes  and  the  private  opinions  of 
theologians.  On  whatever  the  church  has  given 
no  decision,  full  scope  is  given  for  disputa- 
tion, and  that  the  field  is  wide  enough,  days 
passed  in  disputation,  and  hundreds  of  folios 
mouldering,  untouched,  on  the  shelves  of  every 
public  library,  will  evince.  But  to  this  full 
liberty  given,  we  also  owe  much  even  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church,  and  the 
most  learned  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on 
scriptural  subjects;  nor  should  we  by  this  boun- 
dary have  lost  the  learned  and  edifying  inquiries 
and  dissertations  of  West,  Bryant,  Haley,  Hors- 
ley,  and  other  divines  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  works  are  translated  into  most  languages. 
The  very  subject  which  has  lately  been  agitated 
between  the  Bible  Societies  and  some  priests  in 
Ireland,  relating  to  the  indiscriminate  circula- 
tion of  Bibles,  comes  witliin  this  scope  allowed 
to  opinion.  Authenticated  and  approved  trans- 
lations of  the  scriptures  are  to  be  bought  in 
every   Catholic  country,   and  no   prohibition  is 
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made  either  to  their  being  sold  or  read ;  *  but  it 
is  to  be  recollected  that  it  is  a  vital  principle 
among  Catholics,  that  the  church  is  the  deposi- 
tory and  interpreter  of  the  scriptures,  and  that 
its  ministry  are  alone  intrusted  with  religious 
instruction ;  and  accordingly,  every  Sunday  and 
festival,  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  of  the  day  are 
read  and  expounded  in  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try;-]- but  no  priest  can,  in  duty,  advise  the 
reading  of  the  scriptures  except  in  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  undoubting  faith,  devotion,  and  sub- 
mission ;  nor  can  he  duly  recommend  their  dis  • 
tribution  for  the  purpose  of  creating  cavils, 
doubts,  difficulties,  and  disbelief.  What  parent, 
anxious  for  the  innocence  and  purity  of  mind  of 
his  daughter,  so  strenuously  enjoined  by  our  Sa- 
viour, would  not  wish  her  to  pass  over  some  stories 

*  "  *  The  Greek  Testament  is  one  of  the  rudimental 
school-books  in  most  Catholic  colleges. 

f  "  '  The  late  Pope,  in  a  Rescript  addressed,  in  1820, 
to  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England,  exhorts  them  *  to 
take  care  that  the  faithful  abstain  from  reading  the  wicked 
books  m  which,  in  these  calamitous  times,  our  religion  is 
unworthily  attacked  from  all  sides ;  and  that  they  should 
be  strengthened  in  faith  and  good  works,  by  the  reading 
of  pious  books,  and  particularly  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
in  editions  approved  by  the  church,  you  preceding  them 
by  word  and  example.' 
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and  passages  in  the  Bible  ?  Who  would,  with- 
out comment,  recommend  the  study  of  the  books 
of  Joshua  and  the  Judges  to  a  ferocious  fanatic, 
inclined  to  deem  himself  the  avenger  of  God's 
cause?*  Who  would,  without  distinguishing 
between  precept  and  a  narrative  of  facts,  and 
without  remarking  that  the  end  does  not  justify 
the  means,  put  the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
into  the  hands  of  discordant  brothers  ?  Religious 
toleration  is  also  comprised  within  this  scope  of 
opinion  and  discussion,  and  we  must  all  rejoice 
that  it  has,  at  this  day,  an  increasing  number  of 
advocates,  among  men  of  the  greatest  learning 
and  piety,  of  all  persuasions :  nor  can  we  other- 
^vise  lament  deeply  enough,  that  though  the 
principles  of  charity  and  forbearance  are  so 
strongly  inculcated  in  the  Christian  doctrines, 
and  so  ably  enforced  by  St  Augustin  and  many 
writers  since  his  time,  that  there  should  have 
been  so  many  Christians,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  who  have  held  that  they  might,  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  their  belief  and 
religion,  persecute  others  for  being  of  a  different 


*  "  *  The  Leaguers,  and  other  fanatics  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  Christians,  thought  themselves  authorized  to  take 
the  book  of  Joshua,  &c.  for  their  guide  and  example. 
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opinion;  establish  themselves  as  God's  aven- 
gers, and  by  scenes  of  dreadful  cruelty  and 
persecution,  disgrace  the  religion  they  aft'ect  to 
promote.  The  Catholic  has  on  this  subject  a 
black  book,  to  which  the  Protestant  has  added  a 
considerable  supplement,  and  both  have  given 
the  unbeliever  plausible  arguments  against 
themselves  and  against  the  Christian  religion 
itself.  The  question  as  to  exclusive  salvation 
may  also  be  classed  here.  The  Catholic  be- 
lieves that  there  is  but  one  faith  and  one  fold, 
into  .which  we  are  admitted  by  baptism,  and  that 
his  church  is  the  true  and  authorised  depository 
of  that  faith,  and  that  those  who  follow  it  and 
the  law  of  Christ  are  saved.  But  he  is  also 
taught  that  where  there  is  no  guilt  there  will  be 
no  punishment,  and  it  is  generally  held  that 
such  as  use  their  best  endeavours  to  know  and 
embrace  the  truth,  but  who,  from  the  necessity 
of  circumstances,  are  in  involuntary  error  and 
ignorance  respecting  it,  remain  uithin  the  pale 
of  the  church  of  Christ.*     But  there  are,  among 

*  "  *  The  definition  of  heresy  is,  an  obstinate  (not  an 
involuntary)  error  in  matters  of  faith.  St  Cyprian,  a 
father  of  the  church,  and  St  Columban,  entertained 
during  their  lives  opinions  that  have  since  been  decided 
by  the  church  to  be  erroneous  ;    but  these  (juestions  not 
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Catholics,  as  well  as  in  other  persuasions,  those 
who  entertain  more  severe  opinions.  Perhaps 
you  may  find  Protestants  and  Catholics,  who, 
devoting  each  other  to  perdition  for  the  errors 
of  which  they  mutually  think  one  another  guilty 
in  faith,  may  so'  work  up  their  minds  to  hatred 
and  the  most  base  and  vindictive  passions,  as  to 
endanger  their  own  salvation  by  the  want  of  the 
common  charity  required  from  all.  But  ought 
they  not,  at  all  events,  in  charity  and  in  hope, 
to  leave  this  decision  with  our  most  merciful 
God  ?  And  surely  those  who  think  their  neigh- 
bours cannot  be  happy  in  the  next  world,  have 
an  additional  motive  and  reason  for  not  dis- 
turbing their  happiness  in  this. 

"*No.  V. 

"  '  CONDUCT   OF    INDIVIDUALS. 

"  '  In  the  conduct  of  nations,  popes,  sove- 
reigns, and  governments,  as  in  that  of  indivi- 
duals, there  may  in  religious  matters  be  much 
to  praise,  and  sometinics  much  to  blame.  This 
should  never  be  attempted  to  be  excused  or  pal- 
liated, but  honestly  given  up.     No  doubt,  abuses 

being  then  decided,  they  had  a  right  to  exercise  their 
judgment,  and  their  ignorance  was  their  excuse,  and  has 
not  made  them  less  the  objects  of  veneration. 
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in  the  practice  of  religion  have  been  protected ; 
worldly  ambition  has  held  its  dire  sway,  and 
under  pretence  of  supporting  God's  cause,  the 
most  notorious  barbarities  have  been  counte- 
nanced. But  these  acts  of  abuse  are  of  man, 
and  cannot  in  justice  be  blended  with  any  faith 
or  any  principle  ;  they  have  been  lamented  and 
condemned,  given  up  and  disclaimed,  and  for- 
tunately are  no  longer  practicable  to  any  extent.* 
Heaven  be  praised,  whatever  may  be  the  incli- 
nation of  a  few,  to  proscribe,  harass,  and  tor- 
ment others,   on  account  of  religious  differences, 

*  "  *  The  Pope  refused  his  sanction  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain. 

"  *  Mem. — The  writer  wishes  it  to  be  understood,  that 
in  endeavouring  to  explain  some  points  in  which  the 
Catholic  religion  has  often  been  misunderstood ;  it  is  not 
his  intention  to  enter  into  controversy.  If  any  reader  be 
desirous  to  examine  the  subject  more  deeply,  he  may 
consult  Bossuet's  *  Exposition  of  Faith,'  which  was  ap- 
proved by  two  briefs  of  Pope  Innocent  XI,  and  by  other 
authorities  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France ;  or  his  works  at  large  ; 
or  the  '  Faith  of  Catholics,'  by  Berrington ;  or  Dr  Milner's 
*  End  of  Controversy;'  a  treatise  called  '  Charity  and 
Truth;'  Gother's  works;  and  many  other  books  on  this 
subject,  which  may  be  had  at  Kcating's,  Duke-street ; 
Booker's,  Bond  street;  Andrews's,  Chapterhouse  court, 
St  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  elsewhere. 
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the  voice  of  a  more  enlightened  worldly  loudly 
proclaims  —  religious   liberty    is    a   civil 

RIGHT. 

"'No.  VI. 

"  '  JUSTIFICATION. 

" '  This  awful  subject,  so  often  misrepre- 
sented, can  scarce,  with  propriety,  be  introduced 
into  discussion  here.  Suffice  it  so  say,  that  the 
Catholic  believes  that  sin  is  remitted  by  God 
out  of  his  pure  mercy,  and  through  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  nothing  preceding  this 
justification  can,  on  our  part,  be  it  faith  or  be  it 
good  works,  merit  this  justifying  grace.  But 
relying  on  the  promises  of  our  Saviour,  we  may, 
by  faith,  prayer,  charity  and  good  works,  and  by 
the  observance  of  the  duties  of  religion  w^hich 
he  has  enjoined,  humbly  hope,  but  with  fear  and 
trembling,  to  obtain  of  God,  through  him,  that 
grace  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  work 
out  our  salvation,  and  which  through  our  own 
merits  is  not  attainable. 

"  •  No.  VII. 

"  '  AS    TO    MIRACLES. 

"  '  Protestants  say  that  miracles  have  ceased. 
Catholics    that  they   have   not.       Neither   \dl] 
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contend  that  the  power  has  ceased  in  God; 
their  difference  is  therefore  a  question  as  to 
facts  and  consequent  conviction  of  mind ;  nor  is 
any  Catholic  bound  by  his  religion  to  believe  in 
any  one  miracle  which  his  opponent  is  not 
equally  held  to  give  credit  to ;  and  both  agree 
in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  to  obtain  from  God 
favours  and  blessings  for  ourselves  or  others,  out 
of  the  common  course  of  nature ;  which  cer- 
tainly is  a  belief  in  a  miraculous  interference. 

"  '  No.  VIII. 

"  '  ON   THE   CHARGE   OF   WORSHIPPING   THE 
VIRGIN  AND  SAINTS. 

"  '  Nelson,  in  his  Festivals,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Communion  of  Saints,  writes,  tliat  the  faith- 
ful on  earth  mutually  participate  in  each  others 
prayers,  and  are  called  fellow-cilizens  with  the 
Saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God,  of  the  same 
family  with  those  in  Heaven.  We  bless  God  for 
them,  rejoice  at  their  bliss,  give  thanks  for  their 
labours  of  love,  and  pray  that  with  them  we  may 
be  partakers  of  the  heavenly  kingdom.  They 
pray  for  us,  for  our  consummation  and  bliss, 
rejoice  with  us  at  our  conversion,  &c.  &c.  So 
far  Catholics  and  Protestants  agree,  and  it  is 
here  admitted  that  the  prayer  of  the  Saints  in 

VOL.    III.  T 
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Heaven  for  us,  and  our  prayers  for  each  other 
on  earth,  do  not  prejudice  or  interfere  with  the 
mediation  of  our  Saviour :  it  also  follows  that  as 
there  is  joy  in  Heaven  at  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner,  that  such  repentance  must  be  made  known 
to  the  blessed,  in  some  manner,  by  the  permis- 
sion of  God.  The  Catholic  honours  the  blessed 
Virgin  and  the  Saints,  but  believes  that  neither 
can  be  worshipped  without  idolatry.  Worsliip 
is  to  God  alone.  He  believes  that  they  have 
not,  of  themselves,  any  power  to  grant  or  do 
anything  for  us ;  nor  can  they  have  any  know- 
ledge of  human  affairs,  but  that  which  proceeds 
from  God ;  nor  any  means  of  assisting  us,  even 
with  their  prayers  and  intercession,  but  by  his 
grace  and  through  Jesus  Christ.  He  also  holds 
that  it  has  ever  been  the  Christian  faith,  that  by 
the  permission  of  God  (in  some  way  as  unknown 
to  us,  as  that  by  which  the  prophets,  in  their 
corporeal  state,  were  inspired  by  him  with  the 
knowledge  of  futurity),  the  Saints  have  a  know- 
ledge of  the  petitions  which  we  are  permitted  to 
address  to  them,  to  intercede  for  us,  and  join 
in  supplication  with  us  and  for  us  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  pray  for  each  other  in  the  name 
of  our  common  Lord  and  Mediator. 
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"  *  No.  IX. 

'•^  '  IMAGES  AND  RELICS  OF  SAINTS. 

..  V{j'Tlie  Catholic  is  accused  of  worshipping 
them ;  but  his  church  particularly  prohibits  '  the 
belief  of  anything  divine,  or  of  any  intrinsic 
efficacy  in  images  or  relics  for  which  they  should 
be  revered,  or  that  we  should  ask  anything  from 
them;'  and  directs  expressly  'that  any  honour 
paid  to  them  should  be  referred  to  what  they 
represent.'  *  In  the  common  catechism  for  chil- 
dren ;  to  the  question,  '  Do  Catholics  pray  to 
images?'  the  answer  is,  'No,  by  no  means;  we 
pray  before  them  indeed,  to  keep  us  from  dis- 
tractions, but  not  to  them,  for  we  know  that  they 
can  neither  see,  hear,  nor  help  us.'  The  inten- 
tion of  this  reverence  is  well  expressed  in  an  old 
English  Treatise  on  the  Ten  Commandments, 
printed  in  Westminster  Abbey  before  the  Re- 
formation in  1496,  by  Winken  de  Worde.  'Wor- 
ship not  the  image,  nor  the  stock,  stone,  or  tree; 
l)ut  worship  him  that  died  on  the  tree,  for  thy 
sin  and  thy  sake,  so  that  thou  kneel,  if  thou  wilt, 
before  the  image,   but  not  to  the  image,   for  it 

*  "  *  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  Bossuet's 
*  Exposition  of  Christian  Doctrine.'  See  *  Roma  Siibter- 
ranea;'  Montfaucon  *  Iter  Italicuni,'  t'vrc.&c.  &c. 
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seeth  thee  not,  it  lieareth  thee  not,  it  under- 
standeth  thee  not ;  for  if  thou  do  it  for  the 
image,  or  to  the  image,  thou  doest  idolatry.' 
This  is  the  Catholic  doctrine :  images,  pictures, 
and  relics  are  placed  in  their  churches  to  fix  the 
attention  to  holy  subjects,  excite  piety,  devo- 
tion, and  faith,  and  urge  them  to  imitation. 
But  worship  is  to  God  alone,  and  if  the  sense  of 
that  old  English  word,  worship,  which  here 
means  to  revere,  is  to  be  perverted  against  the 
Catholic  into  an  act  of  adoration,  a  foreigner 
might  as  well  accuse  us  of  adoring  the  worship- 
ful Lord  Mayor.  If  any  abuse  has  or  does  take 
place  on  this  subject,  every  Catholic  knows,  from 
his  catechism,  as  well  as  any  Protestant,  that  it 
is  grossly  sinful ;  and  every  clergyman  in  autho- 
rity is  bound  in  duty,  not  only  to  explain  the 
true  sense,  but  to  remove,  if  necessary,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  abuse.  Some  Protestants  have,  with 
a  blameable  omission  of  examination  into  the 
common  sources  of  information,  charged  the 
Catholics  with  the  suppression  of  the  second 
commandment,  to  support  what  they  call  image 
worship ;  but  if  any  one  will  ask  any  Catholic 
child  to  recite  the  Ten  Commandments,  his 
answer  will  be  the  whole  of  Exodus  on  that 
subject;  and  he  wiU  find  in  every  Catholic  cate- 
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cliism,  that  the  only  difference  from  the  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book  is,  that  the  decalogue  is  dif- 
ferently divided;  the  first  article  also  includes 
the  second,  and  the  tenth  i»  divided  into  two 
parts;  and  as  the  Catholic  neither  adores  nor 
serves  the  images,  cross,  or  pictures,  this  com- 
mandment does  not  affect  him. 

" '  The  cross,  as  used  at  our  baptism,  is  the 
emblem  of  our  redemption :  you  find  it  in  the 
catacombs  on  the  grave-stone  of  every  primi- 
tive Christian,  sometimes  accompanied  by  other 
symbols,  such  as  the  lamb  and  cross,  the  good 
shepherd,  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  &c.  distin- 
guishing the  place  where  he  rests  from  that  of 
the  Heathen  near  him,  inscribed  I}is  Manibus, 
Jovi  optimo  maximo,  or  ^^Hith  other  similar  invo- 
cations :  the  earliest  Christian  wTiters  glory  in 
its  frequent  use;  it  waved  on  the  banners  of 
Constantine  and  of  his  successors.  In  the  Greek 
churches  the  cross  is  never  omitted,  and  its  sign 
is  used  much  oftener   than  with  the  Latins;* 

*  "  *  The  secession  of  the  Greek  from  the  Latin  church 
arose  from  a  question  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds 
from  the  Father  and  Son,  or  from  the  Father  only. 
Scripture  is  silent  on  either  point,  and  the  decision  de- 
pended on  the  traditional  liclief  of  the  church.  This 
difference  may,  to  many,  appear  to  be  of  minor  considc- 
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whilst  their  observances  are  by  far  more  severe. 
In  the  ruins  of  the  churches  in  Nubia,  destroyed 
by  Mahomet  in  the  sixth  century,  it  is  still  seen 
with  the  pictures  of  Saints,  and  even  of  Purga- 
tory ;  and  at  this  moment  it  remains  the  sign  of 
recognition  and  of  brotherhood  among  the  op- 
pressed Christians  in  the  East.  Nor  does  this 
custom  of  decorating  churches  mth  the  cross 
and  other  pious  subjects,  appear  to  have  been 
objected  to  by  other  Protestants  than  those  of 

ration,  but  as  it  related  to  an  article  of  faith,  it  could 
not  be  compromised :  and  this  secession,  and  the  dis- 
claimer of  tbe  Pope's  primacy,  were  the  weighty  conse- 
quences. Very  different  was  the  case  of  the  Manicheans, 
Monothelites,  Arians,  Novatians,  Donatists,  and  a  tribe 
of  sects  now  vanished,  which  sprung  up  soon  after,  and 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  claiming  to  be  arbiters 
of  the  faith  on  their  own  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
Their  doctrines  were  successively  condemned  by  diflferent 
Councils.  Had  such  a  principle  been  then  admitted, 
there  would  now  be  neither  Catholics  nor  Protestants, 
and  there  might  possibly,  in  its  ultimate  consequences, 
have  been  as  many  sects  as  Christians ;  nor  would  there 
have  been  any  necessity  for  priests,  or  establishments,  as 
the  possession  of  a  Bible  would  be  the  only  requisite. 
Protestants,  by  admitting  the  Nicene  Creed,  have  in  this 
dispute  sided  with  the  Latin  church,  and  there  still 
remain  large  districts  and  communities  of  Christians  in 
the  East,  in  union  with  the  Roman  See. 
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the  school  of  Geneva.  You  may  see  in  the 
Vitruvius  Daniciis^*  that  the  modern  churches 
in  Denmark  have  crucifixes  over  the  altars,  and 
are  ornamented  with  paintings  and  sculptures 
of  the  Crucifixion  and  other  sacred  subjects, 
and  also  of  the  Virgin  and  other  Saints.  On 
the  tombs  and  coffins  of  their  kings  and  queens, 
since  the  reformation  to  the  time  of  Christian  V. 
inclusive,  Christ  crucified  is  represented  in 
high  relief.  The  writer  has  also  heard,  that  in 
Sweden  and  in  parts  of  Germany  there  are 
Protestant  churches  decorated  in  the  same  way. 

***No.  X. 

"  '  ON  WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  IS  NOT  ESSENTIAL. 

" '  Before  this  humble  attempt  to  rescue  the 
Catholic  religion  from  some  vulgar  and  illiterate 
prejudices  is  closed,  it  may  be  desirable  to  point 
out  some  distinctions  between  things  as  they 
are,  and  which  appearing  praiseworthy,  ought 
to  remain  so,  though  they  may  not  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  Catholic  religion;  and 
others  which  are  absolutely  requisite  as  compo- 
nent parts  of  it.     At  a  period  long  preceding  the 


« ( 


Sec  the  *  Vitruvius   Danicus,'   by   Sorgenfrey. 
2  vols,  folio.     Copenhagen,  1746. 
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organization  of  any  nation  or  government  now 
existing,  when  every  class  of  Christians  joined 
in  the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  to  whose  apostolic  labours  most  of  the 
countries  in  Europe  were  indebted  for  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  Charlemagne  thought 
it  becoming  his  piety  and  religious  feelings,  his 
prudence  and  his  policy,  to  endow  the  Holy 
See  with  the  patrimony  it  possesses.  But  how- 
ever right  and  politic  it  may  have  been  and 
now  is,  that  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church 
should  be  independent  of  every  sovereign,  how- 
ever decorous  that  he  should  be  maintained  in 
this  situation  of  dignity  and  honour,  this  is  not 
essential  to  the  religion  itself,  and  the  Pope  re- 
duced to  an  humble  mansion,  or  a  cell  in  the 
catacombs,  would,  as  bishop  of  Rome,  possess 
the  same  spiritual  superiority  and  ecclesiastical 
authority  as  he  now  enjoys.  As  to  any  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Pope,  the  Catholics  of  tliis 
realm  have  disclaimed  it  on  oath.  The  whole 
body  of  the  French  nation,  with  their  clergy  at 
their  head,  issued  a  formal  declaration  against  it 
in  1682,  and  many  foreign  universities  consulted 
by  Mr  Pitt,  confirmed  the  disclaimer ;  and  if 
you  were  to  tell  a  Frenchman,  German,  or 
other  foreigner,  that  his  allegiance  to  liis  King 
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and  country  was  dubious  and  incomplete,  be- 
cause he  believed  in  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope, 
he  would  laugh  at  the  idea,  and  at  you  for  en- 
tertaining it.*  The  cardinals  consist  of  the  four 
suffragan  bishops  of  the  diocese  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  priests  and  deacons  of  the  parishes  of 
that  city.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  they  elect 
the  Pope ;  this  is  their  place  in  the  ministry 
and  in  the  hierarchy:  the  rank  and  honours 
that  are  conceded  to  them  are  worldly  honours, 
and  not  essential. 

"  '  That  the  metropolitans,  prelates,  and  mi- 
nisters of  religion  should  live  by  the  altar,  is 
precept,  and  that  they  should  be  maintained  by 
it  in  respectability  and  honour,  must  be  the 
feeling  and  wish  of  every  one  who  venerates  his 
faith ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  the  Catholic  religion 
that  they  should  possess  in  the  state  any  situa- 
tion of  power  or  temporal  authority.  Whatever 
has  been  done  in  that  way  arises  from  political 
expediency,  of  which  nations  judge  and  decide 
for  themselves. 

"  '  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  establishment 
of  Monasteries  and  Religious  Orders.   Christ  has 


*  "  •  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope  is  not  an  article  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 
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pointed  out  the  road  to  christian  perfection,  and 
who  will  say  that  believers  are  not  to  take  it? 
But  Religious  Orders,  however  great  their  merits 
and  their  services,  do  not  as  such  form  any  part 
either  of  the  hierarchy  or  ministry,  and  are  notj 
therefore,  essential  parts  of  catholicity.  They 
were  not  established  in  communities  before  the 
fourth  century ;  in  England  they  were  abolished 
by  Henry  VIII,  and  not  re-established  by 
Mary ;  they  were  likewise  set  aside  in  the  Low 
Countries  by  Joseph  II,  and  since  in  France, 
and  in  most  part  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
their  numbers  are  but  small  even  in  the  Roman 
territory.  Their  existence  is  not  therefore  essen- 
tial, and  the  countries  remain  Catholic  as  they 
were  before. 

"  *  Objections  are  made  against  the  discipline 
of  the  western  church,  whicl>  orders  its  public 
service  to  be  performed  in  Latin.  The  expe- 
diency of  this  being  continued  or  altered,  is 
also  a  subject  of  discussion  among  Catholics; 
but  the  advantages  derived  from  uniformity  ob- 
tain many  advocates.  It  must  be  observed  that 
every  Catholic  is,  from  his  infancy,  instructed 
in  everything  relating  to  the  service,  and  aU 
present  know  perfectly  what  is  saying  and  what 
is  doing.     In  every  parochial  establishment,  it 
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is  ordered,  that  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  of 
the  day  shall  be  read,  and,  if  necessar\^,  ex- 
plained in  the  vulg-ar  tongue;  and  that  cate- 
chisms and  sermons  shall  be  frequent.  Wlio- 
ever  will  look  into  the  Catholic  Prayer  Books 
in  general  use,  will  find  the  Latin  of  the  ser- 
vice in  one  column,  and  its  translation  adjoin- 
ing, into  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  &c. 
The  writer,  considering  his  own  home,  would 
much  approve  of  its  being  performed  in  Eng- 
lish, but  whoever  leaves  it,  experiences  the 
great  use  of  uniformity.  Many  could  manage 
to  join  in  prayer  where  the  service  was  said 
in  French  and  Italian,  some  in  German,  but 
they  woidd  probably  be  much  puzzled  in  their 
devotions,  if,  in  their  absence  from  this  coun- 
try, either  for  commerce,  business,  *  or  pleasure, 
they  had  to  hear  it  read  to  them  in  Bohemian, 
Hungarian,  Peruvian,  Hindoostanee,  or  the 
other  languages  belonging  to  the  different  na- 
tions which  constitute  the  world.*  At  present, 
wherever  the  Catholic  goes,  the  service  is  fami- 
liar to  him. 

*  "  *  Similiar  difficulties  would  be  experieuced  by 
nations  even  within  their  own  precincts.  In  France,  the 
Bas-breton,  the  Languedocian,  the  Provenyal,  and  tlie 
Basque,  are  quite  distinct   languages  from  the  French; 
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"  *  No.  XL 

"  '  You  are  not  reasonable  in  your  faith,  is  an 
objection  often  made  to  Catholics.  But  tliey  do 
not  give  credit  to  anything  but  that  which  they 
are  convinced  Christ  has  taught.  That  he  has 
done  so,  is  the  whole  and  the  sufficient  reason 
for  their  belief.  The  truth  of  the  doctrines  and 
mysteries  of  religion  are  not  to  be  tried  by  the 
human  understanding ;  so  shallow,  that  it  may, 
on  any  subject,  be  put  to  a  non-plus  in  two 
questions.  In  like  manner,  and  on  the  clearest 
texts,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  antiquity, 
he  believes  that  Christ  founded  a  church,  and 
that  he  promised  to  support  it  unceasingly  in 
truth  till  the  end  of  time.  If  he  gives  credit 
to  the  ministry  of  his  church,  it  is  because  he 
knows  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrines  than 
those  it  sanctions ;  and  that  were  any  priest  to 
advance  anything  new  or  contrciry  to  its  tenets, 
he  would   soon   be    detected,    condemned,  and 

and  in  many  countries  the  patois  and  dialects  of  different 
provinces  are  so  unlike,  that  they  can  scarce  understand 
one  another:  in  Great  Britain,  we  soon  change  from 
English  to  Erse  or  Welsh ;  in  Germany,  the  Saxon 
scarce  understands  the  Swabian,  and  the  Swiss  is  like 
another  language  to  him. 
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deserted;  as  lias  ever  been  the  case  with  inno- 
vators.* He  also  thinks  that  it  is  neither  true  in 
fact,  nor  consistent  mth  Divine  wisdom,  that 
the  faith,  doctrines,  and  law  established  by 
Christ,  should  have  been  left  without  autho- 
rised support ;  but  scattered  to  the  winds.  Let 
any  one  calmly  consider,  whether  a  fixed  creed 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  most  conducive  to  the 
happiness  of  the  human  race,  as  intended  by 
the  goodness  of  God  ?  Whether  an  individual, 
who  believes  that  his  faith  is  founded  on  the 
authority  of  Christ,  and  its  continuance  in  the 
truth  secured  by  his  promises ;  who  knows  his 
duties  to  God  and  man,  and  entertains  the 
confident  hope  that  he  may,  by  conforming  to 
them,  be  made  worthy  of  the  promises  of  his 
Redeemer ;  whether  he  is  not  in  a  happier  and 
more  tranquil    state,    and    better   qualified    to 

t  "  *  In  the  year  1331-2,  Pope  John  XXII.  from  the 
pulpit  in  Avignon,  preached  a  doctrine  that  was  novel 
in  the  church.  An  English  Dominican  monk,  of  the  name 
of  Wales,  without  delay  ascended  the  pulpit,  in  the  same 
city,  and  denounced  this  doctrine.  He  was  imprisoned, 
but  immediately  after  was  supported  by  a  crowd  of  divines, 
and  the  Pope  did  not  long  hesitate  to  explain  and  retract 
what  he  had  advanced. — See  Fleury's  Ecclesii\stical 
History,  vol.  xix.     Bossuet  and  others  pa.ssim. 
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pursue  those  duties,  than  he  whose  faith  is  left 
afloat  and  unsettled,  to  be  made  out  in  anxiety 
and  never-ending  doubt  by  himself,  and  con- 
stantly subject  to  variation,  even  in  his  own 
mind,  exclusive  of  his  difficulties  arising  from 
the  opinions  of  others. 

"  '  No.  XII. 
"  '  Another  charge  is,  that  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion is  unfavourable  to  letters  and  to  education. 
Let  the  reader  consider  with  what  justice  it  is 
made.  Where,  in  the  excursions  of  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  most  ferocious  and 
cruel  hordes,  which  overwhelmed  the  Roman 
empire  with  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  blood, 
where  was  any  renmant  of  the  cleissics  and  of 
literature  preserved — was  it  not  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  monasteries  ?  Who  softened  down 
those  savages  by  converting  them  ?  Where  did 
literature  begin  to  be  restored  ?  And,  looking 
to  our  own  home,  with  what  face  can  this  be 
urged?  Had  not  the  Universities  themselves, 
and  nearly  all  the  colleges  belonging  to  them, 
Catholic  founders?  In  the  same  manner,  all 
the  great  public  free-schools,  and  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  free-schools  spread  over 
the  country    (of  which  many   have  since  been 
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suffered  to  fall  into  decay)  are  also  of  Catholic 
times.  And  now  the  anomaly  exists,  that  a 
Catholic  cannot  send  his  children  for  education, 
to  the  very  schools  and  colleges  which  were 
founded  by  his  ancestors.  Indeed,  having  till 
lately  been  deprived  by  law  from  all,  and  now 
from  many  of  the  honorable  objects  of  ambition 
which  give  the  emulation,  spirit,  and  desire 
which  lead  to  distinction  in  science,  there  was 
to  a  Catholic  scarce  anything  worth  educa- 
ting for. 

"  '  No.  XIII. 

"  '  AS  TO  THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  PENAL  LAWS. 

"  '  Persecutions  in  their  various  degrees,  by 
infliction,  proscription,  exclusion,  or  privation 
from  civil  rights,  are  all  founded  on  the  same 
tyrannical  principle,  an  usurped  assumption  of 
the  right  and  power  of  control  over  the  minds 
of  others,  which  does  not  really  exist  in  human 
nature,  except  by  peaceable  and  convincing 
reasoning;  an  interference  between  God  and 
man  in  a  manner  for  which  no  Divine  legation 
can  be  shown,  and  which,  where  the  right  of  ])ri- 
vate  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  is  claimed, 
is  inconsistent  even  to  absurdity ;  for  if  a  man 
may  adopt  any  interpretation,  why  may  he  not 
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choose  that  of  the  Catholic?  To  all  descrip- 
tions of  penal  laws  the  English  Catholic  has 
been  subjected,  but  from  the  more  serious  in- 
flictions the  liberality  of  Government  has,  in 
later  times,  relieved  him :  and  what  is  passed 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  if  it  were  not  con- 
tinued. There  is  no  Catholic  of  an  advanced 
age,  in  any  class  of  life,  who  has  not  severely 
felt  the  eficcts  of  those  dire  laws :  his  family,  if 
not  gradually  decaying,  left  stationary,  without 
weight  or  importance  in  his  country,  passed  by 
every  other,  marked,  neglected,  scarce  spoken 
to  as  Englishmen,  the  cup  ever  dashed  from  the 
lip  in  endless  disappointment;  all  fair  objects  of 
ambition  denied,  bound  down  to  inactive  and 
inefficient  irksome  life,  no  means  of  honorable 
employment  for  his  brothers  or  children.  Those 
compelled  to  seek  service  in  foreign  countries, 
to  live  and  die  far  distant,  and  lost  to  their  own 
country  and  friends,  or  condemned  to  be  idle 
hangers-on  at  home.*     The  middle   class  also 

*  "  *  Catholics  by  a  late  act,  carried  no  doubt  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  are  admitted 
without  restriction  into  the  army  and  navy;  and  though, 
unfortunately  for  them,  his  Royal  Highness  appears  ad- 
verse to  their  general  claims,  they  have  to  acknowledge 
his  impartial  liberality  in  their  admission  into,  and  pro- 
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without  its  usual  influence,  and  deprived  of  all 
means  of  raising  themselves,  and  the  lower 
classes  equally  depressed.  What  have  been  the 
heart-rendings  of  such  a  condition,  those  who 
know  how  to  feel  for  others  will  readily  com- 
prehend. There  are  still  some  few  men  ot 
arbitrary  minds,  on  whom  the  afflictions  of 
others  produce  no  qualms  ;  some,  indeed,  never 
tire  of  tormenting,  others  have  sufficient  forti- 
tude to  bear  with  the  sufferings  of  others  with- 
out interference :  some  say  the  time  is  not  yet 
come  for  concession,  as  if  the  time  to  do  jus- 
tice was  not  always  present :  *  others,  because 
Irish  Catholics  have  shown  some  impatience 
under  disappointment,  tell  those  of  England 
that  this  has  prevented  their  relief;  as  if  bearing 

motion  in,  the  army.  Every  Catholic  remains  still  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  all  other  offices  of  trust  or  profit  in 
England. 

*  "  *  The  hocus-pocus  assertion,  contrary  to  history 
and  evidence,  that  the  comtitution  of  England  is  essentially 
Protestanty  must  stand  on  an  inference  derived  from  the 
church  of  England  being  the  religion  of  the  state.  But 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  since  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  religion  of  the  state  has  varied  six  or  seven 
times,  and  according  to  that  principle,  the  essentiality 
of  the  constitution  must  as  often  have  changed  with  it. 
VOI-.  III.  U 
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oppression  well  was  an  English  virtue,  instead 
of  its  being  a  just  cause  of  scorn  to  its  genuine 
feelings.     But  the  Catholic  owes  a  debt  of  the 
highest  gratitude  to  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  this  country,  whose  loss  he  laments,  and  to 
others  of  equal  celebrity  now  alive,   who  have 
gradually   enlightened   this  nation,  and   whose 
high  example  has  been  followed  by  the  liberal 
part   of  the  upper  ranks,  both   in  and  out  of 
Parliament.     Those  honoured  men,  blessed  with 
the  feelings  of  active  justice,  charity,  indulgent 
judgment  and  compassion  to  others,  have  most 
powerfully  enforced  their  statesman-like  views, 
and  convinced  the  great  mass  of  the   country  of 
the  true  policy  and  expediency  of  granting  reli- 
gious freedom  to  all.     To  the  true  liberality  of 
several  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  of 
a  very  great  number  of  the  clergy  who,  at  their 
own  peril,  and  to  their  manifest  personal  dis- 
advantage, have    advocated    their    cause,    even 
greater  obligation  is  entirely  due.*     The   Ca- 

*  « *  What  Catholic  can  speak  or  think  of  the  venerated 
bishop  of  Norwich  without  enthusiasm  ?  The  Rev.  Sydney 
Smith  used  early  his  powerful  pen  in  the  cause ;  the  rec- 
tor of  Cromer,  Mr  Archdeacon  Glover,  has  written  the 
best  defence  of  the  political  principles  of  the  Catholics  of 
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tholics  have  sworn  in  terms  stronger  than  any 
other  class  of  subjects,  to  the  support  of  the 
constitution  and  government,  and  have  offered 
to  give  any  further  security  that  can  consist- 
ently be  demanded.  The  \^Titer  is  further 
convinced  that  there  is  no  desire,  on  their  part, 
to  disturb  the  church  of  England  in  its  privi- 
leges and  possessions,  and  still  less  do  they,  or 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  entertain  the  most 
distant  thought  or  wish  to  be  placed  in  its  stead. 
What  the  Catholic  owes  to  the  yeomanry  and 
middle  rank  of  the  people  of  England  can 
scarce  be  sufficiently  acknowledged.  'Tis  they 
who  give  the  tone  to,  and  who  have  the  entire 
influence  over,  the  lower  classes.  Their  opi- 
nions also  decide  on  the  conduct  and  votes  of 
numbers  in  the  House  of  Commons — being 
themselves  free  from  the  desire  of  mastery,  and 
itch  for  new  doings  and  new  legislating,  they 
are,  when  rightly  informed,  the  fairest  and  most 
straight-forward  class  of  men  existing;  always 
paying  willing  deference  to  the  upper  ranks, 
when    positive    cause  is   not   given    to    oppose 

England  that  exists  ;  nor  can  the  support  given  to  them 
by  the  Rev.  Wni.  Vernon,  at  a  meeting  of  the  clergj'  in 
Yorkshire,  be  forgotten  by  any  C!atholic. 
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them.  On  them  the  burden  of  our  unpaid 
internal  government  chiefly  falls.  Into  the 
yeomen's  hands,  as  jurymen,  we  have  wisely 
placed  the  decision,  when  either  our  lives  or 
our  property  are  at  stake;  and  whoever  has 
attended  our  courts  of  justice  knows  how  to 
appreciate  the  steadiness,  in  merciful  anxiety, 
which  governs  their  discharge  of  this  trust,  in 
the  one,  and  the  strict  impartiality  which  regu- 
lates their  minds  in  the  other.  To  them  truly 
belongs  the  motto  Libertas  et  tiatala  solum,  the 
love  of  freedom  with  order,  the  readiness  to 
make  sacrifices  to  the  honor  of  their  country, 
the  ready  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the  cool 
resistance  of  oppression:  whilst  their  homely 
desires  are  confined  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own,  in  peace,  without  the  unnecessary  inter- 
ference of  others.  It  is  quite  evident,  that,  in 
the  case  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects, 
a  very  great  majority  of  this  valued  class  of 
Englishmen  have  overcome  all  early  prejudices, 
and  though  probably  still  under  some  feeling  of 
dislike,  have  seen  and  felt  the  justice  of  not  in- 
terfering with  the  consciences  of  others ;  and  of 
their  own  accord,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  the 
contrary,  have,  on  many  occasions,  acted  up  to 
this  great  principle;   and  by  keeping  aloof  at 
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other  times,  have  proved  that  they  cannot  be 
excited  to  oppose  it,  whilst  the  Catholic  acknow- 
ledges the  same  principle,  and  conducts  himself 
with  equal  liberality. 

"  '  This  subject  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
closed  than  with  the  high-minded  words  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  in  which  he  has  shown  the 
genuine  sentiments  of  his  heart,  when  unbiased 
and  unshackled  by  other  counsels.  They  are 
recorded  in  the  proclamation  of  his  Majesty  to 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  as  follow : — 

"  '  The  several  professors  of  the  chris- 
tian FAITH  ENJOY  A  PERFECT  EQUALITY  OF 
CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  RIGHTS,  AND  THE  NOTION 
OF  A  PREDOMINANT  AND  OF  A  MERELY  TOLE- 
RATED CHURCH,  IS  ENTIRELY  ABOLISHED.* 

♦  "  *  Oh  that  we  were  Hanoverians !  is  the  cry  of  the 
humiUated  and  wounded  feelings  of  the  Irish.  On  the 
Continent,  we  have  further  proofs  of  the  liberality  of 
Catholics,  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  king  of  Bavaria, 
who  has  united  most  cordially  with  his  son  in  giving  a 
free  constitution  to  that  countrj';  while  Protestant 
Prussia,  which  in  a  great  measure  owes  the  restoration  of 
its  power  to  the  levy  en  masse  of  its  Catholic  subjects  in 
Silesia,  has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  pledge  which  has  been 
generally  understood  to  have  been  given  to  them.  Again, 
we  see  in  Saxony  a  succession  of  Catholic  princes  ad- 
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"  *  No.  XIV. 

"  'forgiveness  of  sins. 
"  '  This  article  of  the  symbol  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  power  given  by  Christ  to  his  Ministers 

ministering  the  government  of  a  country,  entirely  Pro- 
testant, in  a  manner  most  particularly  paternal.  An 
argument  is  attempted  here  to  justify  the  system  of  ex- 
clusion, by  a  distinction  between  civil  rights  and  civil 
poM^er ;  but  whoever  has  given  the  least  thought  to  our 
constitution,  must  see  with  what  care,  and  how  intimately 
it  blends,  in  every  class  of  its  subjects,  the  possession  of 
any  property,  advantage,  or  privilege,  and  of  every  civil 
right  whatever,  with  civil  duties  and  the  obligation  of 
sharing  in  offices  of  power,  by  which  the  country  is 
governed, — and  to  which  system  it  chiefly  owes  its  ex- 
cellence and  superiority.  The  Peer,  the  Sheriff)  the 
Jurors,  the  Corporations,  the  Electors,  the  elected,  and 
every  parochial  office,  are  proofs  of  the  inseparable  con- 
nection of  civil  rights,  power,  duties,  and  obligations, 
often  made  compulsory.  Surely  such  arguers  must  con- 
sider power  in  no  other  light  than  the  means  of  getting 
money  from  the  state.  In  fact,  however,  every  law  of 
exclusion  not  only  trenches  on  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
but  limits  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  right  the 
country  has  to  the  services  of  all,  and  to  a  share  being 
taken  of  the  burdensome  offices  which  our  constitution 
annexes  to  and  imposes  on  the  possession  of  property 
and   other  ailvantages.      Whoever   argues    for   exclusion 
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to  absolve  the  penitent  sinner,*  are  also  admitted 
in  the  creed  and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  same  forms ;  though,  as  well  as  in 
the  observance  of  Lent,  the  practice  seems  to  be 
left  to  the  Catholic.  With  us,  however,  it  is 
absolutely  required  of  every  one,  from  the  Pope 
downwards,  that  confession  of  sin  shall  be  made, 
and  that  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  contrite 
heart  and  sincere  sorrow  for  its  commission,  to- 
gether with  a  firm  purpose  of  amendment,  and 
a  determination  to  atone,  make  restitution,  and 
all  practicable  amends,  for  the  injury  done  to 
another,  either  in  his  property  or  his  reputation. 
These  are  the  conditions,  indispensable  on  the 
part  of  the  penitent,  ^vithout  which  the  absolu- 
tion, be  it  pronounced  by  a  pope,  a  bishop,  or 
a  priest,  is  utterly  void  and  of  no  avail.  On  the 
contrary,  the  individual  becomes  involved  in 
greater  guilt,  and  is  probably  led  to  the  profana- 
tion and  unworthy  receiving  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  altar,  f 

without  crime  proven^  must  also  be  prepared  to  approve 
and  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Turks  to  the  Greeks — of 
the  Spanish  government  to  its  colonies — and  of  most  of 
the  partial  oppressions  in  ancient  and  modern  history. 

*  "  *  Mat.  xvi,  19.  xviii.  18.    John  xx.  21,  22>  23. 

f  "  *  In  confession  it  is  enjoined  to  the  penitent  that 
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"  '  No.  XV. 

"  '  ON    THE    SACRED    CHARACTER    OF    AN   OATH 
AND    KEEPING    FAITH    WITH    EVERY    ONE. 

" '  I  approach  this  subject  with  great  reluctance, 
and  I  may  say  shuddering,   at  our  being  called 

he  shall  not  name  or  designate  any  third  person ;  and  to 
the  priest  entire  secrecy  in  everything  relating  to  what 
is  imparted  to  him  is,  without  any  exception,  required. 
Such  inviolable  secrecy  must  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  institution,  for  who  would  confess  his  fault 
if  there  was  any  authority  left,  in  any  case  whatever,  to 
reveal  it.  Those  who  object  to  this  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, have  endeavoured  to  support  some  imaginary  cases 
of  plots,  or  of  crimes  in  contemplation,  against  this  ordi- 
nance of  secrecy ;  but  if  those  fantastic  cases  are  fairly 
considered,  they  will  be  found  to  amount  nearly  to  im- 
possibilities. What  criminal  would  lay  before  his  con- 
fessor an  intended  crime,  when  he  knows  that  this  avowal 
would,  to  a  certainty,  deprive  him  of  the  absolution,  which 
must  be  his  object,  and  of  all  the  benefits  he  seeks  by  the 
confession  he  is  making  ?  After  all,  if  this  religious  in- 
stitution were  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  question  of 
human  policy,  is  not  he  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to  lay 
what  he  has  done,  or  is  doing,  before  the  minister  of  his 
religion,  more  likely  to  be  deterred  from  his  evil  ways 
than  one  who  never  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  such  a 
submission  to  any  one?  The  conclusion  must  be  in  favour 
of  the  institution,  as  affording  to  the  rest  of  the  world  a 
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upon  to  repel  imputations  equally  repugnant  to 
religion,  honour,  and  common  honesty.  It  is 
by  some  urged  that  Catholics  are  not  bound  to 
keep  faith  with  those  of  a  different  persuasion, 
and  that  they  may  be  absolved  from  their  oaths. 
Our  situation  of  privation  and  exclusion  on  ac- 
count of  oaths  contradicts  the  vile  calumny,  and 
ought  to  shelter  us  from  its  malicious  injustice. 
The  obligation  of  an  oath  and  of  keeping  faith, 
either  with  governments  or  with  individuals, 
rests,  with  the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  and 
every  virtuous  man,  on  the  same  external  basis 
of  moral  rectitude :  where  the  pledge  is  given 
for  a  lawful  and  not  immoral  object,    no  one 

better  chance,  not  only  of  atonement,  but  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime;  nor  are  we  in  our  civil  institutions 
without  similar  instances  of  secrecy,  required  both  in 
honour  and  good  policy.  Can  the  solicitor  or  advocate 
reveal  the  case  of  the  culprit,  which  he  confides  to  them  ? 
Can  the  physician  make  known  the  secret  complaint  of 
his  patient  ?  And  even  in  private  life  no  one  can  divulge 
the  confidential  communication  made  to  him  without  loss 
of  character ;  he  may  not  even  relate  in  one  society  what 
is  said  or  passes  in  another,  if  it  can  involve  any  one  in 
any  difficulty ;  and  if  imprudently  he  should  do  so,  he  is 
not,  by  the  rules  of  society,  authorised  to  give  up  his 
authority,  but  nnist  take  the  peril  and  consequences  on 
himself. 
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existing  can  dispense  with  it.  History  is  full  of 
tlie  proofs  of  the  adherence  of  Catholics  to  their 
allegiance  and  pledges,  in  despite  of  oppression 
itself,  and  of  every  personal  peril  and  incon- 
venience. The  Barons,  with  Archbishop  Lang- 
ton  and  the  English  Clergy,  withstood  in  arms 
the  united  eiForts  of  King  John  and  the  Pope. 
In  the  same  manner  the  whole  French  nation 
supported  Philip  Augustus  and  his  son  Lewis. 
The  subjects  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fought 
and  subdued  Rome  and  the  Pope  without  being 
less  Catholic.  EKzabeth's  Catholic  subjects 
took  up  arms  against  the  league  of  the  Pope  and 
Philip  IL  and  in  my  tenth  paragraph  I  have 
quoted  the  declarations  of  the  French  Clergy, 
and  the  chief  foreign  universities,  against  any 
right  of  interference  of  the  Pope  in  any  tem- 
poral matters ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  Catholic 
Prelates,  lately  given  in  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, on  the  same  subject,  cannot,  to  any  fair 
and  well  meaning  mind,  leave  a  doubt  on  this 

subject.* 

"  *  Henry  Howard.* 

"  'February  1825.'" 

*  "  *  I  have  seen  in  some  churches  in  the  Neapolitan  ter- 
ritory a  list  of  cases  resei*ved  for  absolution  to  the  Bishop, 
on  account  of  the  enormity  of  the  crimes  and  the  repara- 
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"  Now,"  said  Mr  Ashburn,  "  you  see  our 
real  sentiments  and  the  sentiments  of  others 
upon  this  important  subject;  and  you  also  see 
how  much  we  court  investigation  instead  of 
avoiding  it,  and,  as  is  alleged,  wrapping  up  our 
church  in  a  sort  of  Elusinian  mystery.  How 
absurd,  when  all,  excepting  our  sacred  confes- 
sions, is  as  open  as  the  noon-day  sun  !  And 
that  these  confessions  are  highly  salutary  to 
morals,  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  prove. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  as  I  am  in  haste,  I  shall 
merely  read  you  a  part  of  Mr  Sportinville's  last 
letter,  which  is  dated  from  a  friend's  house  on 
the  Scottish  border ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  he 
and  his  lady  will  be  here  in  ten  days. 

"  *  We  arrived  at  Major 's  yesterday,  and 

after  promising  to  return  to  dinner,  we  drove 
over  to  Mr  Sangster's.  They  had  already  heard 
of  the  dreadful  dereliction  of  Miss  Strangeway, 
and  had  lamented  '  that  such  an  honest  fellow, 
who  was  so  fond  of  our  Jacob,  should  be  a 
cast-away.'  However,  the  ladies  flew  into  each 
other's  arms,  and  soon  retired,  to  talk  over  souls, 

tion  which  those  crimes  made  necessary.  Among  these 
stands  prominent,  the  swearing'  of  a  fake  oath  or  prevari- 
cation in  evidence  before  a  court  of  Justice.* 
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jaunts,  Jacob,  and  new  dresses.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  told  my  friend  that  I  could  not  think 
of  leaving  Jacob  behind  me ;  that  his  love  for 
his  parents  should  be  cherished ;  that  we  should 
visit  them  at  least  once  in  two  years ;  that  his 
education  and  fortune  should  be  assiduously 
cared  for;  and  that  his  conscience  should  be 
left  free  as  air.  Mr  Ssmgster  had  been  in  va- 
rious attitudes,  and  each  leg  had  successively 
formed  a  pillar  and  a  caduceus,  while  one  thumb 
had  been  gnawed  and  another  appended  to  his 
vest  armlet.  At  last  he  groaned — said  Jacob 
was  certainly  a  fine  child,  and  well  worthy  of 
an  Oxford  education.  *  But,  my  dear  friend,  his 
mother  is  an  absolute  enthusiast  in  religion.  It 
is  an  amiable  error,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called 
one,  and — I  have  been  much  guided  by  her. 
The  fact  is,  she  has  a  mind  superior  to  mine.' 
I  could  not  but  smile  at  his  uxorious  enthu- 
siasm, for  she  is  merely  a  very  good  sort  of 
woman.  '  Yes,  far  superior  to  mine.  She  sus- 
tains me  in  many  a  sad  conflict.*  That  is, 
thought  I,  her  blandishments  and  coaxing  force 
you  into  a  little  clerical  duty,  and  you  are  Avil- 
ling  to  imagine  yourself  guided  by  wisdom, 
when — but  the  subject  is  revolting — when  one 
considers  that  this  man  affects  the  priesthood. 
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*  No,  sir,  she  will  never  consent ;  she  will  sooner 
see  him  turning-  turfs  on  yonder  muir.'  And, 
as  is  usual  with  him  when  much  perplexed,  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast,  which,  though  but  a 
young  man,  gives  him  the  appearance  of  prema- 
ture superannuacy.  Just  then  the  ladies  joined 
us.  Mrs  Sangster's  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
pleasure,  and  so  fond  was  she  of  Caroline,  that 
she  could  not  withhold  her  hands  from  caressing 
her.  This  looks  well,  thought  I,  Jacob  goes  to 
a  certainty.  *  Mr  Sportinville,  my  dear — Mr 
Sportinville  wishes — but  I  know  it  is  needless.* 
— '  O  !  yes,  I  know  my  dear ;  Mrs  Sportinville 
has  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  am  sure  I  once 
thought  the  thing  impossible;  but  Caroline 
assures  me  that,  when  in  London,  Jacob  shall 
always  attend  Mr  Irvine's  chapel ;  and  that  when 
at  school,  he  shall  be  placed  with  a  Protestant 
of  Mr  Irvine's  recommending.  I  am  quite 
ashamed,  my  dear,  of  Mrs  Sportinville's  kind- 
ness. You  know  I  missed  my  red  gowTi,  and 
I  was  vexed,  for  it  fits  me  so  well.  Only 
think !  the  dear  creature  took  it  away  with 
her,  and  has  l)rought  me  a  trunk  full  of  gowns, 
and  fifty  things  all  ready  to  put  on.* — Mr 
Sangster  looked  ineffably  mortified.  I  believe 
he  would,   in   fact,   far  rather  have  foregone  the 
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boy's  maintenance,  education,  and  certain  esta- 
blishment in  the  world,  than  have  seen  such 
an  easy  conquest  over  his  wife's  'amiable  en- 
thusiasm.' But  Caroline  (as  I  immediately 
hinted)  had  reckoned  erroneously  in  one  respect, 
for  assuredly  I  should  not  submit  the  choice 
of  a  preceptor  (of  all  elections  the  most  pre- 
cious) to  Mr  Irvine;  but  in  all  essentials,  I  shall 
do  nothing  without  consulting  the  child's  ex- 
cellent father;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  this 
worthy  man  will  find  in  my  friendship  a  filip 
to  his  often  depressed  state  of  mind.  I  do  not 
speak  this  in  any  vanity  as  to  myself;  but  he 
is  of  a  romantic  turn,  and  there  is  in  this 
affair  somewhat  of  an  adventure.  He  is  a  man 
of  too  delicate  a  conscience  for  his  situation, 
and  I  feel  for  him  exceedingly.  As  for  his 
'strong  minded'  wife,  she,  I  find,  may  be 
gained  over  at  any  time  by  a  few  new  dresses 
made  to  the  pattern  of  her  red  gown.' " 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  now  close  at  Candlemas,  and  Florence 
had  made  her  first  confession  to  Mr  D'Alem- 
bert.  It  may  seem  strange  that  she  did  not 
prefer  Mr  Ashburn;  but  it  was  his  wish,  if 
consonant  with  her  own,  that  she  should  not; 
and  she  was  better  pleased,  because,  although 
she  loved,  esteemed,  and  respected  the  latter, 
yet  the  lofty  grandeur  of  Mr  D'Alemberfs 
mind,  air,  and  whole  exterior,  carried  in  it  the 
idea  of  sublimity  which  suited  so  aw^ul  an 
intercourse.  On  the  first  Monday  morning 
after  this  important  event,  Mrs  Stanhope  set 
about  giving  the  necessary  orders  for  removing, 
and  Florence  undertook  the  charge  of  seeing  the 
books  packed,  while  Miss  Fortescue,  charmed 
with  a  removal  to  a  gayer  part  of  the  town, 
had  volunteered  a  prolongation  of  her  visit, 
and    was   making    herself   very  useful,    in    as- 
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sisting  Mrs  Stanhope  in  such  delicate  pack- 
ages as  scarcely  could  be  trusted  to  servants. 
Florence  had  begun  to  arrange  those  books 
which  might  more  naturally  have  been  left  to 
the  last,  as,  in  fact,  fiey  were  already  all  in 
one  place,  viz.  those  which  Mr  Ashburn  had 
at  various  times,  in  the  course  of  nearly  five 
months,  brought  to  the  house.  She  had  just 
assorted  them  into  sets  with  respect  to  size, 
and  was  about  to  place  them  in  a  box  made 
for  the  purpose,  when  her  attention  was  ar- 
rested by  a  passage  in  "  Gother's  Papist  Mis- 
represented and  Represented,"  and  forgetting 
to  pack,  she  sat  down  to  read.  Mrs  Stanhope 
and  Miss  Fortescue,  though  engaged  in  safely 
depositing  what  might  have  been  deemed  more 
likely  to  draw  attention,  viz.  a  cabinet  of 
shells,  &c.  yet  went  on  steadily  to  wrap  up  in 
cotton,  and  to  place  one  layer  above  another, 
so  as  to  insure  a  safe  carriage.  While  the 
three  ladies  were  thus  engaged,  each  started 
from  her  position  by  a  thundering  knock — a 
knock  which  sent  a  thrill  through  the  heart  of 
Mrs  Stanhope;  and  after  the  first  sensation, 
summoned  up  all  the  courage  of  her  daughter. 
The  former,  in  breathless  anxiety,  foimd  a  seat ; 
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the  latter  assumed  a  more  erect  position,  and 
continued  to  gaze  upon  the  book  in  her  hand, 
but  not  to  read. 

In  as  short  a  space  as  might  be,  after  hearing 
a  creaking,  heavy,  impoirtant  step,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Admiral  Stanhope  was  an- 
nounced. Time,  which  had  mixed  his  fine 
black  locks,  and  wrinkled  his  commanding  brow, 
had  still  left  its  dazzling  whiteness,  and  impaired 
nothing  of  the  fiery  ardour  of  his  keen,  piercing, 
black  eyes.  He  bowed  to  the  ladies — Mrs  Stan- 
hope was  unable  to  rise ;  but  Florence,  with  a 
mixture  of  sweetness  and  dignity,  approached, 
and  respectfully  held  out  her  hand.  He  looked 
at  her  steadily,  and  then  said,  "  No,  I  am  not 
sure  if  a  loyal  servant  of  the  king  may  touch 
that  hand."  She  retreated,  and  laid  it,  appro- 
priately enough,  as  if  for  support,  upon  the 
Liv€s  of  the  Saints. 

"  Is  it  true,"  continued  he,  "  that  you  have 
become  a  traitor,  and  placed  yourself  under  the 
protection  of  Papists  ?" 

"  I  can  never,"  said  she,  "  be  a  traitor,  and 
I  believe  I  have  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  my 
uncle  to  require  protection;  every  stout,  up- 
right mind  should  be  able  for  its  own  defence."  i 

"  Fool !  that  is  the  language  of  a  play  or  a 
VOL.  in.  X 
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novel;  your  timid  eye,  and  your  beating  heart, 
give  the  lie  to  your  words." 

Poor  Florence  felt  that  he  was  but  too  correct 
a  physiognomist,  and  was  but  too  well  skilled 
in  the  tokens  of  fear ;  and  gladly  would  she  have 
"  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept,"  but  this  was  no 
moment  for  weakness;  and  keeping  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  bidding  her  heart  be 
still,  she  rallied  her  powers. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  she,  after  a  pause  of  recol- 
lection, "  that  I  am  at  this  moment  both  awed 
and  terrified ;  my  age  and  your  severity  must  be 
my  apology ;  but  if  I  could  forget  what  is  due 
to  myself,  I  can  never  forget  what  is  due  to  my 
mother,  and  for  her  sake  I  shall  resist  to  the 
utmost  every  unworthy  interference." 

He  seemed  a  little  surprised,  and  perhaps 
scarcely  knowing  what  or  how  to  reply,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  recognition  of  Miss  Fortescue, 
who  had  not  only  maintained  her  position,  but 
in  some  measure  continued  her  occupation,  in  so 
far  as  to  take  up  and  lay  down  a  variety  of  shells, 
which,  in  their  beautiful  pink-white,  seemed  to 
find  their  equals  only  in  her  own  lovely  hands. 

"  Miss  Fortescue  I "  said  he,  advancing  and 
holding  out  his  hand,  "  altliough  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  the  playful  cliild  was  lost  in  the 
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elegant  woman,  I  cannot  be  mistaken:"  and 
then  retreating  so  as  to  have  a  full  view,  he  suf- 
fered his  eyes  to  speak  his  admiration,  and  they 
never  speke  to  one  more  adroit  in  understanding 
their  language.  After  a  pause  of  sufficient  gal- 
lantry, he  said,  "  I  have  a  long  account  to  settle 
with  you,  Miss  Fortescue,  and  an  apology  to 
offer,  for  which  I  really  can  scarcely  find  words. 
But  believe  me,  I  can  blush  through  all  my 
bronze  when  I  recollect  the  unworthy  manner 
in  which  I  once  treated  you." 

"  O !  dear,"  said  she,  "  never  mention  it. 
You  did  what  was  quite  natural,  and  as  I  have 
often  heard  my  mother  say,  highly  honourable 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  time." 

"  You  are  too  good  natured.  Miss  Fortescue, 
but  I  was  somewhat  younger  then,  and  had  all 
the  hot  blood  of  a  newly-made  post-captain  about 
me.  But  we  must  bring  a  little  more  coolness 
and  consideration  and  dignity  into  our  modes 
now.  Let  us  see  what  we  have  got  here  in  these 
well-assorted  volumes. — What!  a  box  to  put 
them  in  ?     Are  you  bound  for  a  convent  ?" 

Florence  made  no  reply ;  but  Mrs  Stanhope, 
rising  from  her  seat,  said,  she  was  quite  certain 
tliat  her  daughter  had  no  such  intention. 

"  My  affair  is  not  with   vou,  madam.     Miss 
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Stanhope,  who  seems  to  be  so  fond  of  protecting 
herself,  shall  be  her  own  arbitress,"  was  his  reply 
to  his  poor  sister-in-law. — "  '  Butler's  Lives  of 
the  Saints/ — Good  !  «  Models  of  Pie!:y.' — Damn 
it !  '  Faith  of  Catholics  confirmed  by  Scripture.' 
— Curse  it !  I  rejoice.  Miss  Fortescue,  to  learn 
— for  I  have  had  correct  information ;  I  am  a 
Jesuit  that  way — that  you  are  still  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, and  took  no  share  in  this  treason." 

"  I  assure  you,  Admiral  Stanhope,  that  the 
whole  has  been  a  very  distressing  occurrence  to 
me,  and  that  I  have  used  my  utmost  influence, 
both  with  my  niece  and  my  sister,  to  prevent  or 
to  cure  their  madness." 

Florence  opened  her  eyes,  and  might  well 
have  exclaimed,  as  Fox  did  in  the  Catholic  cause, 
"  That  is  a  good  Protestant  lie."  However,  she 
said  nothing. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  remain  long  here,  Miss 
Fortescue?" 

"  O  !  not  a  day  after  my  sister  has  moved. 
I  merely  staid  to  assist  with  the  packing  of  these 
nick-nacks,  and  with  again  arranging  them ;  but 
I  shall  be  off  for  London  in  a  week." 

Florence  smiled,  and  the  Admiral  surveyed 
himself  in  a  side  mirror. 

"  Are  you  aware,"  said  he,   turning  to  his 
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nieee,  "  tliat  no  loyal  subject  would  be  a  Ca- 
tholic, and  that  no  Catholic  ever  was  a  loyal  sub- 
ject?" 

"  No,  I  am  aware  of  the  very  reverse ; — of  all 
men  living  they  have  been  the  most  loyal." 

"  Indeed  !  What  then  do  you  make  of  the 
gunpowder  plot  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  aflfair  got  up  by  Protestants  for 
the  destruction  of  Catholics,  into  which  a  few 
deluded  Catholics  were  decoyed,  but  the  great 
mass  have  ever  been  most  true  and  loyal." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  have  got  your  lesson 
well !  But  do  you  not  know  that  in  this  coun- 
try if  a  man  love  his  king,  he  will  love  the  reli- 
gion of  his  king  ?" 

"  I  imagined,"  said  she,  half  smiling,  "  that 
it  had  been  the  religion  of  God,  not  of  kings, 
that  we  were  bound  to  love." 

Admiral  Stanhope's  eyes  seemed  ready  to  start 
from  their  sockets,  and  rage  depriving  him  of 
speech,  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  books, 
while  Florence  every  moment  found  her  courage 
increase.  Turning  over  the  volumes  until  he 
could  speak  coherently,  or  until  he  had  fixed  his 
eyes  on  what  produced  such  a  re-action  as  to  give 
him  speech,  he  held  up  tlm  title-page  of  the  first 
volume  of  Gothcr's  Prayers,  on  which  there  is 
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a  crosSj  and  turning'  to  Mrs  Stanhope,  he  said, 
"  Do  you  not  know,  woman,  that  these  damned 
crosses  were  banished  and  prohibited  the  country 
by  an  act  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?" 

Mrs  Stanhope  made  no  reply.  But  Florence 
said,  "  It  is  probable  my  mother  never  heard  of 
such  an  act ;  but  if  it  exist,  it  is  an  indelible  stain 
upon  a  Christian  country,"    ' 

"  If  it  exist !  Do  you  presume  to  doubt  my 
authority?" 

"  I  do  not  doubt  your  word,  but  I  would  fain 
hope,  for  the  honour  of  my  country,  that  your 
authority  is  false." 

He  bit  his  lip ;  and  after  considering  a  mo- 
ment, he  said,  "  Florence,  it  is  my  wish  to  be 
quite  reasonable  : — Are  you  willing  to  give  up 
for  ever  those  damned  crosses  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  and  look  upon  yourself  as  my  heir  ?" 

"  Protestants,"  she  replied,  "  say  that  they 
introduced  the  fashion  of  thinking  for  ourselves 
— I  mean  to  foUow  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  you  have  neither 
art  nor  part  with  me ;"  and  so  saying,  he  lifted 
up  an  arm-full  of  the  books  and  threw  them 
violently  into  the  fire. 

Mrs  Stanhope  instinctively  rushed  forward 
to  save    the   presents  of   her    kind  friend?  but 
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Florence  gently  withheld  her,  and  said,  "  My 
dearest  mother,  it  would  degrade  you  to  con- 
tend with  furious  bigotry.  I  shall  imagine  that 
the  lives  of  saints  and  of  martyrs,  and  the  works 
of  highly-talented  men,  are  sending  forth  a  flame 
as  pure  as  the  religion  which  they  professed, 
and  to  which  they  did  such  honour.  But  stay 
— I  see  a  volume  which  is  not  worthy  to  mingle 
its  flames  or  its  ashes  with  those  of  such  precious 
matter ; "  and  stepping  calmly  forward  she  with- 
drew from  the  heap  '  Father  Clement.' 


THE  END. 
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